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The Playwright and the Atomic World 


By ARTHUR MILLER 


I obviously can have no special competence in the field of foreign 
policy. I only know what I read in the papers and the fact that I am a 
creative writer does not make my opinions either wiser or more per- 
suasive than those of any other man. But it seems to me that there might 
be some good purpose in one of my profession expressing himself on this 
kind of problem. A certain awareness of attitudes outside our borders 
has been forced on me over the past ten years. My plays are regularly 
produced on the stages of Europe, Asia, Australia, and other areas. | 
have not traveled extensively abroad for some seven years now, but I do 
receive a steady mail from artists, producers, and audiences in foreign 
countries; there are visits and a steady correspondence with them and 
frequent newspaper reviews and articles concerning my work. 

From all these sources I have a certain group of impressions, especially 
of Europe, which have at least one rather unusual basis, namely, the 
comparative foreign reaction to works written for the American audi- 
ence. 

Through these varying reactions to the same object, national attitudes 
can be examined in a perspective less turbulent and possibly of more 
lasting truth than purely political studies will elicit. In a theatre, people 
are themselves; they come of their own volition; they accept or reject, 
are moved or left cold not by virtue of reason alone or of emotion alone, 
but as whole human beings. 

A communion through art is therefore unusually complete; it can be 
a most reliable indication of a fundamental unity; and an inability to 
commune through. art is, I think, a stern indication that cultures have not 
yet arrived at a genuine common ground. Had there been no Flaubert, 
no Zola, no Proust, de Maupassant, Stendhal, Balzac, Dumas; had there 
been no Mark Twain, or Poe, Hawthorne, Emerson, Hemingway, Stein- 
beck, Faulkner, or the numerous other American artists of the first rank, 
our conviction of essential union with France and of France with us 
would rest upon the assurances of the two Departments of State and the 
impressions of tourists. I think that had there been no Tolstoy, no Gogol, 
no Turgenev, no Chekhov or Dostoyevsky, we should have no assurance 
at all nor any faint hope that the Russian heart was even ultimately 
comprehensible to us. Just recently the new government of Ceylon which 
has just replaced the avowedly pro-British, pro-American regime, was 
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and is still thought to be anti-American. The program is to nationalize 
foreign-owned plantations and for the first time in history they will ex- 
change Ambassadors with Moscow and Peking. The Prime Minister, an 
Oxford graduate, took pains to correct the idea he was anti-Western. He 
said, ‘How could I be against a country that produced Mark Twain?” 

There is more than a literary appreciation behind this remark, I think. 
Literature of the first rank is a kind of international signaling service, 
telling all who can read that wherever that distant blinker is shining live 
men of a common civilization. 

Now, at the outset, I want to make clear that I disagree with those who 
believe the United States has entirely failed in its foreign policy since the 
close of World War II. But I think that the values this country has stood 
for in the past, more than in the present, have helped to keep alive a 
promise of a democratic future for the world. I do not believe, however, 
that our policy has stopped communism. I think that our armament has 
been a deterrent. But that is all. A policy of merely deterring anything 
is negative. I believe the time is upon us, and has been for some time now, 
when an entirely new approach has to be taken to the whole problem of 
what the future is to be. I base this upon the assumption that the atomic 
and armament statement is an historic fact which will remain for an in- 
definite period. In short, the policy was justified, if it was at all, on the 
basis of an imminence of war. I am proceeding on the ground that there 
will not be a war and cannot be. I summarize these conclusions at the 
outset so that the criticisms I may level now will be taken as they are in- 
tended—as guides to a positive foreign policy, and not an exercise in 
sarcasm. For good or ill, what the government has done in the world we 
have done; equally, what it will do in the future must represent, more 
than ever before, the real feelings and the judgments of the people. My 
quarrel, in fact, is that our policy has ceased to reflect the positive 
quality of the American people, and rests basically on their fears, both 
real and imaginary. We are much more than our fears, but the world 
does not often know that. And now to certain observations from my ex- 
perience as a dramatist. 

To begin with, I have often been struck, in foreign reviews of my 
plays, by the distinct difference in the foreign critic’s attitudes toward 
meaning in a play, toward the theatre as an institution. Here our critics 
and most of the people in our audiences are pragmatists. As in our sci- 
entific tradition, our industrial tradition, in most of the things we do, we 
are almost wholly absorbed by the immediate impact of an idea or an 
invention. A thing is judged almost exclusively by whether it works, or 
pays, or is popular. In the scientific fields, my understanding is that this 
has been both an advantage and a liability, because our traditionally 
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meager interest in theoretical, pure science has held back our scientific 
advance. At the same time, of course, our concentration upon practical, 
applied science has helped to give us a highly developed industry and a 
profusion of consumers’ goods. The roster of those scientists who de 
veloped the atomic bomb is, as we know, very heavily weighted with 
foreign names, for this was a child of pure research. The opposing em- 
phasis here and abroad is probably accounted for by the smallness of the 
European market for the products of applied science, for one thing. From 
this lack they have in this case made a virtue. But the irony remains that 
despite our enormous scientific establishment and our admitted superi- 
ority in many applied fields, there is evidently an impression abroad, 
founded until recently on fact, that we have little intellectual interest in 
science. I believe there is now a consciousness here of that need which is 
long past due. 

In the field of the drama the same sort of irony prevails, and I think its 
operating principle has a certain effect upon a rather wide sector of 
European opinion. On the one hand, one feels the European writer, the 
critic, and from my mail the audience too, are more interested in the 
philosophic, moral and principled values of the play than we are. One 
senses that they rather look askance at our lack of interest in these mat- 
ters, and I often think that for this among other reasons they so often 
regard us as essentially a people without seriousness. The truth is that 
while our plays move much more rapidly than theirs do, are less likely 
to dwell on long conversations woven around piquant paradox and ob- 
servation for its own sake; and while they strive more to be actions than 
thoughts, it is often admitted that if there is a leadership in the con- 
temporary play since the Second World War, at least in terms of inter- 
national public appeal, America has it. Put simply, we write plays for 
people and not for professors or philosophers; the people abroad accept 
and love many of our plays, and in some cases, even the philosophers do 
too. The point I would make here is that without any special conscious- 
ness of the attempt, we have created in the past few decades a kind of 
American dramatic style. We have also created an American movie style, 
an American style of dress, and probably architecture, and a style of 
shopping, and a style of comic books, and a style of novel writing and 
popular music—in a word, we have spontaneously created methods of 
reaching the great mass of the people whose effectiveness and exportabil- 
ity, if one may use an ugly word, are not equaled anywhere else. 

This has had a multiple effect and it is not easy to separate the good 
from the bad. But I know, for instance, that there is great resentment 
among thinking people in Europe at the inroads made by Reader’s Digest 
and comic books. One finds Dick Tracy all over the place. As a result of 
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this particular kind of export, we are unwittingly feeding the idea that 
we incline ever so slightly to the moronic. The idea, for instance, of pub- 
lishing an abridged novel is barbaric to them, and I’m not sure they’re 
wrong. At the same time, however, our best writers are in many cases 
their secret or admitted models. 

It is time to interject here some word about the importance of what is 
vaguely called culture in our foreign relations, a matter to which our 
government, to put it gently, is stupendously indifferent. In 1950 I was 
interviewed by the press in Copenhagen. It was an entirely literary in- 
terview. But when the reporters had left, one man stayed behind. Unlike 
the others who were of an intellectual sort, he wanted to know where I 
lived, what sort of a house, whether I played with my children, owned a 
car, dressed for dinner, and so forth. He turned out to have been from a 
tabloid paper which was read mainly by what he termed shopgirls. Now, 
I have yet to be interviewed by the New York Daily News, for instance, 
so I asked him what interest his readers could have in a person who wrote 
such morose and dreary plays. “It is very important for them to know that 
there are writers in America,” he said. I could hardly believe they 
doubted that. “Oh yes,” he said, “they will be very surprised to read about 
you, that you exist.” But if they were that ignorant, I said, what difference 
would it make to them whether writers exist in America? What impor- 
tance could the whole question have for them? “Very important,” he said. 
“They are not intellectuals, but they think anyway that it is necessary 
for a country to have intellectuals. It will make them more sympathetic 
to America.” 

This is but one of many similar incidents which have made me wonder 
whether we are struggling, unknowingly, with a difference in cultural 
attitudes which may even warp and change purely political communica- 
tion at any particular moment. 

It is not that we are a people without seriousness. It is that we measure 
seriousness in an entirely different way than they do. They are the in- 
heritors of a culture which was established, and I believe still exists, on an 
essentially aristocratic concept, which is to say, out of societies whose 
majority was nearly illiterate, education was for the few and the artist 
a kind of adornment to the political state, a measure of its glory and its 
worth. The artist for us, even as we may pay him much better than they 
do and cheat him much less, is more of an odd duck, and even among his 
fellow artists here he does not really exist except when he gains a great 
popular following. Again, our pragmatism is at work. I think that more 
Americans than not concede an artist his importance in proportion to 
his ability to make money with what he creates, for our measure of value 
is closely attuned to its acceptance by the majority. The artistic product 
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has traditionally had little if any intrinsic justification for most of us. 
And this has presented our artists with a very lonely and frustrating life 
on the one hand, but on the other with a worthy if nearly impossible 
challenge. We regard it as our plain duty to make high art, if we are able, 
but to make it for all the people. More often than not, however, the art 
that is made sacrifices art for popularity partly because popularity pays 
fabulously among us. But the challenge is the right one anyway, I believe. 
The thing of importance now, however, is that even as we have produced 
some of the best works of literature of this era, we yet stand accused with 
perfect sobriety of being a mindless country. In this area the Russians 
have an inherited advantage over us. Despite all their differences from 
the Western tradition, their inherited attitude toward the artist and the 
intellectual has essentially the same sort of consciousness as that of the 
European. I think, for instance, of the time Dostoyevsky died. ‘he entire 
Russian nation went into mourning for a novelist. I think of the endless 
lines of people who came to sit at Tolstoy’s feet in his later years. I think 
too of the time a few years ago when I visited the Royal Dramatic Thea- 
tre in Stockholm and saw an announcement of a forthcoming cycle of 
Strindberg’s plays. 1 asked the director whether Strindberg was a popular 
writer in his native Sweden, and the director said he was not. Still for at 
least one period in each season, Strindberg’s plays are regularly produced. 
“But why do you do this if he is not very popular?” I asked. ‘That isn’t 
the point,” he said. “He was our greatest dramatist and one of the best 
in the world; it is up to us to keep his plays alive and before the public.” 
Later, we walked through the vast dressing room area of the theatre, and 
there was one which, he said, is not often used. It belonged to a great 
actor who was now too aged to play. Yet, they kept his dressing room 
solely for his use just in case he might drop in to rest of an afternoon. 
They needed dressing rooms badly, but it was inconceivable to take this 
once-great actor’s name off his door until he had died. 

This is not the occasion to examine the right and wrong of that system; 
I only wish to say that there is in Europe at least the strong remnant of 
the idea that the artist is the vessel of his country’s selfhood, the speaker 
who has arisen among his countrymen to articulate if not to immortalize 
their age. I believe, as well, that because this reverence remains, it leads 
them to believe that they care more for art than we do, and that it fol- 
lows we have no real life of the spirit but only a preoccupation with com- 
modities. I would go even further and say that often our immense ma- 
terial wealth is the cue for them to believe that we care less for people 
than for things. I will not comment here on how much we care for people 
or how little; I am trying to avoid the question of the civilizing value of 
this kind of reverence for art. I will only say that at least in one country, 
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Germany, its alleged pride in its artists did not seem to mitigate its 
ferocity in two world wars. But this is not the whole story either, and I 
leave it to go on with my observations. 

In the different attitudes toward art can be detected attitudes which 
may be of significance politically. The reviews and comments upon my 
own play, Death of a Salesman, are of interest in this connection. When 
the play opened in New York it was taken for granted that its hero, the 
Salesman, and the story itself were so American as to be quite strange if 
not incomprehensible to people of other nations; in some countries 
there is, for instance, no word that really conveys the idea of the salesman 
in our sense. Yet, wherever it has been shown there seems to have been 
no difficulty at all in understanding and identifying with the characters, 
nor was there any particular notice taken of the hero’s unusual occupa- 
tion. It seems to me that if this instantaneous familiarity is any guide, 
we have made too much of our superficial differences from other peoples. 
In Catholic Spain where feudalism is still not a closed era; among fisher- 
men in Norway at the edge of the Arctic Circle; in Rome, Athens, Tokyo 
—there has been an almost disappointing similarity of reaction to this and 
other plays of mine in one respect at least. They all seem to feel the 
anxieties we do; they are none of them certain of how to dissolve the ques- 
tions put by the play, questions like—what ultimate point can there be 
for a human life? What satisfaction really exists in the ideal of a com- 
fortable life surrounded by the gadgets we strive so hard to buy? What 
ought to be the aim for a man in this kind of a world? How can he 
achieve for himself a sense of genuine fulfillment and an identity? 
Where, in all the profusion of materiality we have created around us, is 
the cup where the spirit may reside? In short, what is the most human 
way to live? 

I have put these questions because the commentators around the world 
have put them, but also because they do inform the play and I meant 
them to. Yet, no American reviewer actually brought up any of these 
questions. A play is rarely discussed here as to its philosophic meanings, 
excepting in a most cursory way; yet the basic effect upon us and the ef- 
fect upon foreign audiences is evidently very similar. What I am trying 
to point out, again, is that it is less often the fact itself, the object itself 
about which we differ, than our unwillingness to rationalize how we feel. 
I sense that even as we do create the things of the spirit it seems to them 
rather an accident, rather a contradiction of our real character. I would 
add that had my plays not worked in Europe, which is to say that had 
they really been only philosophical works and not infused with the 
American pragmatic need for scenes to move with a pace and with char- 
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acters made clear and familiar, the European would not be likely to be 
interested in them either. 

I think it is true to say that for the most part as a nation we do not 
understand, we do not see that art, our culture itself, is a very sinew of the 
life we lead. Truly, we have no consciousness of art even as it has changed 
our tastes in furniture, in the houses we buy, in the cars we want. Only 
as it is transformed into things of daily use have we the least awareness 
of its vital functioning among us, and then it is only as its by-products 
appear in the most plain aspects of usefulness. As an example, even 
while abstract art is gazed at without comprehension, if not with hatred, 
its impact upon our linoleum designs, our upholsteries, our drapes, our 
women’s dresses, our buildings, our packages, our advertising—these 
uses or misuses are quickly accepted without a thought. We have made 
in real life a most modern environment in many cases and have little 
conscious awareness of modernity; they have kept an outmoded environ- 
ment in many cases and have a heightened awareness of what is modern. 

This whole antipathy for theorizing, of knowing intellectually what 
we are doing, has very often crippled our ability to appraise reality. We 
so often become drowned in our own actions. For instance, it seems to me 
that this government has acted time and again as though its reasons would 
be automatically accepted without question or suspicion. In recent 
months we have armed Pakistan, a nation imbedded in the Indian na- 
tion, and one with which India has some potentially explosive disagree- 
ments. The reason given for arming Pakistan was security against Russia 
and China. For the Indian Government, however, there could only be 
one result of this arming and it would be to strengthen Pakistan against 
India. To defend our act by claiming naiveté will simply not do under 
the circumstances. We intended the arms for defense against Russia and 
China, therefore that is all they will be used for. To rise above our im- 
mediate action and interest, to see beyond the moment and through the 
eyes of another country—this requires a kind of imagination which, to 
be sure, is not very difficult to achieve, but one must be accustomed to 
using it. In general, it seems to me, speaking as an artist and not a poli- 
tician, this government has proceeded at times quite as though individual 
actions could have no larger meaning; quite as though, in dramatic terms, 
each moment of the play we are writing were to be judged for itself and 
separately from the play as a whole. 

This evident inability to see a context behind an action does not stop 
at Politics. I think it is part of our method of seeing life. Again, I will use 
the theatre as an example. Our critics will be inclined to see the hero of 
a play as a psychological figure, as an individual, a special case always, 
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and their interest flags beyond that point. It is even said that, strictly 
speaking, it is not their business as to the larger significance of a character 
portrayed on the stage. They are present to discern whether he is inter- 
esting, logically formed, persuasive as a fiction, and so forth. The Euro- 
pean, however, while interested in the character’s manifest surface, is 
equally intent upon discovering what generality he represents. It is not 
the business of our critics to decide or most often to even discuss whether 
a play is built upon a tattered and outworn idea; if an old and worn idea 
is made to work on the stage once again in terms of effects and suspense 
and so forth, it is enough. In the European review one will inevitably 
find some estimate of the value of the concept behind the play. In other 
words, it is assumed to begin with that a thing is always made with an in- 
tention and that the intention is as important to evaluate as the effects 
it manages to create. 

Thus it is that we find ourselves unable to meet the suspicions of 
Europeans in many situations, and find ourselves puzzled and even an- 
gered as a result. For instance, it is no secret to anyone in Europe that 
our borders are, in effect, sealed. And when, as happened recently, a 
writer of the eminence of Graham Greene, is denied entry here for a 
visit in transit to the Far East, I am sure that most Americans cannot find 
the slightest patriotic interest in the situation. It happens that for a 
short time some decades ago, Mr. Greene, a converted Catholic, belonged 
to the Communist Party and has been an anti-Communist ever since. 
More importantly, his works are known around the world, and they are 
regarded by tens of thousands of people as sincere attempts to wrestle 
with some of the most serious moral and religious and ethical problems 
of this age. I can only ascribe his exclusion to a complete unwillingness, 
perhaps even an inability, to admit that Mr. Greene is not any Greene 
but a very particular Greene existing in a definite Red context; that be- 
ing a writer of his stature is not a fact of any consequence but a politi- 
cally important consideration; that for millions of people in the world 
his profession and the high seriousness with which he has practiced it 
lend him a certain dispensation, the dispensation of the truth-seeker; 
and finally, that to refuse him entry into this country implied that this 
country feared what he might see here. I am sure that given these con- 
siderations, our officials would reply that the law is the law; that a writer 
is only another name to them. Yet it is impossible not to conclude that the 
real interests of the United States, to say nothing of its dignity, are trans- 
gressed by such an action. 

I believe that this attitude toward culture is a disservice to us all be- 
cause it lays us open to extremely dangerous suspicions which can spread 
out to stain our whole effort to preserve the democratic idea in the world, 
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especially when we have had to create so large a military machine. A 
display of force is always a generator of fear in others, whether it be in 
private or public, local or international affairs. We consent to the police- 
man’s carrying a gun not because we have lost our fear of the bullet but 
because we have agreed to suspend that fear on the assurance that the 
policeman carrying it is acculturated with us, that he shares our values, 
that he holds high what we hold high. But at the same time he must be 
willing to use that gun, he must be psychologically able to commit vio- 
lence if we are to believe in his protection, and his willingness to slay, if 
it is not securely hedged about by his very clearly displayed respect for 
our values, quickly becomes a fearful thing. It is no different with a na- 
tion which would convince the world of its peaceful intentions even as 
it is heavily armed and its troops are stationed around the world. In the 
final analysis a reliance on force is always a confession of moral defeat, 
but in the affairs of nations it is tragically necessary sometimes to confess 
that defeat and to gather and rely on force. But to forget even for a 
moment that only the most persuasively demonstrated belief in civilized 
values can keep the image of force from being distorted into a menacing 
image—to forget this is to invite the easy demolition of our efforts for 
peace. 

To prove an assertion whose implications are so vast is impossible, yet 
I must say that in a very profound way the differences I have indicated 
in our attitudes toward culture itself have often made it possible for 
Russian propaganda to raise fear of us in foreign peoples. 

In passing, I should like to touch for a moment on a minor but I think 
indicative paradox inherent here. A recent article in the New York Times 
Magazine on Russian education and another group of photographs in 
Life described the high seriousness of the Russian college students, their 
evident dedication to their work, a picture so intense as to throw up in 
the mind the counter-image of so many American students for whom 
college is quite another thing. Unless I am entirely mistaken, the same 
article and the same photographs would not appear extraordinary to 
the European. What would be strange to him and cause him to wonder 
on his community with us, would be pictures of some of the shenanigans 
indulged in by some of our students. What I am trying to indicate here 
again is that there are superficial differences in our attitudes to culture 
in this particular area which show us to be less intimately connected to 
the European than the Russian is. The same is true of our kind of 
theatre as contrasted with the German, let us say, and the Russian. I em- 
phasize that the official attitude toward these manifestations of culture 
is extremely weighty outside this country. Yet the fact remains, and I be- 
lieve it to be a demonstrable fact, that with all our absence of apparent 
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awe, we have produced more than a decent quota of cultural works in 
the past two decades. The crucial importance of the image we cast in the 
world is not appreciated among us and in my opinion is one of the 
wounds through which the blood of our influence and our dignity is 
constantly seeping out. I go back once again to the image of our force. 
If our enormous power to destroy—and whatever else it is, military force 
is a destructive force—if we are content to allow it to appear in the hands 
of a people who make nothing of culture, who are content to appear 
solely as businessmen, technicians, and money-makers, we are handing to 
the Russian, who appears to make so much of culture, an advantage of 
regiments. And the further irony is that the serious Russian, both student 
and artist, has been so hamstrung by the tyrannical strictures on thought 
in his country, that his intellectual production has in recent years been 
brought to nearly a standstill excepting in those scientific pursuits con- 
nected with militarily valuable science. It is, in their case, an irony 
which does not escape the notice of the world, in fact, it is precisely their 
tyranny that has kept nations out of their grasp. I believe, in short, that 
if we could only recognize and admit to our successes in culture, if the 
policy of our government and our people toward the things of the mind 
and the spirit were especially conscious and made serious, we have at 
hand a means of coming into closer harmony with other peoples who at 
bottom share our basic values. 

But lest I seem to advocate a new advertising campaign let me quickly 
correct the impression. To be sure, the object of a business or a nation 
in its relations with the world outside is to show its best qualities. More 
precisely, the obvious thing to do is to exhibit to the world whatever the 
world will most easily take to its heart for its own, those things which 
will make other peoples fear us less and love us more, those things with 
which they can identify themselves. For it is easier to misunderstand and 
hate that which seems alien and strange. 

Our most popular, most widely seen cultural export is the American 
movie. It is a powerful convincer because hardly anybody in the world 
doesn’t like to go to the movies. More importantly, however, it is spon- 
taneously-made, it appears without an ulterior political motive. So the 
man who sees it does so voluntarily and with his resistance down. 

The trouble with the movies, however, is the same sort of trouble which 
Americans themselves often create when they go to Europe. Our movies 
draw the affections of people, their admiration, and envy for the opu- 
lence they generally portray, and also their disgust—as for instance, 
when a woman douses a cigarette in a perfectly good, uneaten, fried egg. 
At the same time, the movie star is beloved, his private life is followed 
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with the interest long ago reserved for the minor gods. As such, we can 
only be glad so many foreigners like to see our pictures. 

But even as we gain by them we lose something of tremendous impor- 
tance. Most movies are admittedly and even proudly brainless. When you 
have as much destructive power as we do, it is of the first importance 
that the world be continuously made aware not merely of how silly we 
can be, and at times how vulgar, but of how deep an attachment the 
American people have for the nicest cultivation of humane values. 

It is in our novels, our poems, our dance, our music, and some of our 
plays, primarily, that we can and do reveal a better preoccupation. Yet, 
I can say from personal experience and from the experiences of other 
writers, that the work of art in which we really examine ourselves, or 
which is critical of society, is not what this government regards as good 
propaganda. I am not aware, for instance, that the export of any comic 
book has been interfered with, but only recently a nonfiction book was 
refused a Congressional appropriation for inclusion in our overseas 
libraries because it showed a dust storm and a picture of an old-time 
country schoolhouse. In my opinion, it is not only not bad to show such 
things, nor bad to send our critical works around the world, but a neces- 
sity. For it is clearly one of our handicaps that we somehow insist at least 
officially that we have no inkling of a tragic sense of life. We posture be- 
fore the world at times as though we had broken with the entire human 
race and had hold of a solution to the enigma of existence which was 
beyond questioning. As a dramatist I know that until the audience can 
identify itself with the people and the situations presented on the stage, 
it cannot be convinced of anything at all; it sits before an utterly incom- 
prehensible play of shadows against an unseeable wall. Thus, when a 
work or an action or a speech or a declaration to the world is presented 
without a trace of decent humility before the unsolved problems of life, 
it is not only that we do not really reflect our real selves, but that we must 
inevitably alienate others. For the truth is that we have not discovered 
how to be happy and at one with ourselves, we have only gone far in 
abolishing physical poverty, which is but one single element in the solu- 
tion. And by harping only on that, we in effect declare a want of spiritu- 
ality, a want of human feeling, a want of sympathy in the end. I believe 
we have solutions for poverty which the world must eventually come to 
adopt or adapt to other conditions, and we are obligated to demonstrate 
always what we have accomplished, obligated not only to ourselves but to 
humanity which hungers for ways to organize production and create 
material wealth. But along with our success we have created a body of art, 
a body of literature which is markedly critical, which persists in asking 
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certain human questions of the patterns we have created, and they are 
questions whose ultimate answers will prove or disprove our claims to 
having built a genuine civilization and not merely a collection of domi- 
nating inventions and bodily comforts. We are too often known abroad 
as dangerous children with toys that can explode the planet for us to go 
on pretending that we are not conscious of our underlying ethical and 
moral dilemmas. 

It is no disgrace to search one’s soul, nor the sign of fear. It is rather 
the first mark of honesty and the pool from which all righteousness flows. 
The strength of a Lincoln as he appeared in the eye of the world was 
not compounded of a time-bound mastery of military force alone, nor of 
an image monolithic and beyond the long reach of doubt. That man 
could lead and in our best moments leads us yet because he seemed to 
harbor in his soul an ever-renewing tear for his enemies and an inde- 
structible desire to embrace them all. He commanded armies in the cruel- 
est kind of war between brothers, yet his image is of a peaceful man. For 
even as history cast him as a destroyer of men, as every leader in war must 
always be, he seemed never to have lost that far-off gaze which cannot 
obliterate the tragic incompleteness of all wisdom and must fill with 
sympathy the space between what we know and what we have to do. For 
me, it is a reassuring thing that so much attention and appreciation is 
shown our novels and plays of high seriousness, for it signifies, I think, 
that others wish to see us more humanly and that the world is not as 
satisfied as we sometimes wish to appear that we have come to the end of 
all philosophy and wonderment about the meaning of life. It is danger- 
ous to be rich in a world full of poverty. It is dangerous in obvious ways 
and in ways not so obvious. 

During the war I worked for some time in the Brooklyn Navy Yard re- 
pairing and building ships for our fleet. The ships of many allied nations 
were often repaired there and we got to know many of the foreign crews. 
I remember one afternoon standing on the deck of a British destroyer 
with a British sailor at my side, when alongside us an American destroyer 
was passing out into the harbor. It was a boiling hot summer day. As the 
American ship moved slowly beside us a sailor appeared on her deck and 
walked over to a water cooler on the deck and drank. On British de- 
stroyers a thirsty man went below to a tap and drank lukewarm water; 
when he bathed it was out of a portable basin, the same one he washed 
his clothes in. I glanced at the British seaman sweating on the deck be- 
side me and I said, “That's what you guys ought to have, eh?” “Oh,” he 
said, with an attempt at a sneer, “your ships are built for comfort.” It 
was not that he couldn’t bear the idea of ice water on a hot day. I feel 
reasonably sure he would not have joined a demonstration against the 
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British Admiralty had a water cooler been installed on his deck. But the 
mere fact that we had coolers on our decks did not at once overwhelm 
him with a reverence for our superiority. The essential emotion in his 
mind was a defense of his own dignity and the dignity of his country in 
the face of what ought to have been a promising hope for himself but was 
taken as a challenge, if not a kind of injury to his own pride. I am not 
saying we ought not to have water coolers, either in our ideas or on our 
ships, but a foreign policy based solely on water coolers and water coolers 
alone may create as much envy, distrust, and even hatred as anything else. 
As a matter of fact, his deprivation he made into a positive virtue. It was 
common to hear Britishers say that their fleet was made to fight, unlike 
ours, that they had no comforts, no shower baths, plenty of cockroaches 
and what to us would be miserable food, because they had no time and 
ought to have no time, for anything but their guns, and because a ship 
of the fleet had no right to be anything but a floating gun platform. And 
finally, they convinced themselves that we couldn’t hit anything anyway. 

It is important for us to recall that there was a time not long ago when 
the positions were almost exactly reversed. It was the time of our frontier, 
the time when for the European, America was an uncomfortable place, 
without the amenities of his civilization. And at that time a stock situa- 
tion in our plays and novels and our folklore was the conflict between 
the elegant but effete European or Englishman being outwitted or 
mocked or in some other way overcome morally by the inelegant, poor, 
roughhewn Yankee the mark of whose superiority was his relative poverty, 
an inability to spell, and a rugged, even primitive jealousy of his own 
independence. I was reminded of this irony by the latest novel of the 
aforementioned Graham Greene called The Quiet American. This is 
the story of an American working in Asia for a cloak and dagger bureau 
in Washington, and his friendship and conflict with a British newspaper- 
man. One is struck time and again by the Britisher’s resentment of the 
American’s precautions against disease or dirt—a veritable phobia of 
contamination—quite like the old literature in which the Englishman 
appears in tweeds and cap to shoot buffalo in the West, his sandwich 
hamper neat and ready, the napkin included. It is not merely the re- 
sentment which is important, but Greene’s evident conviction that the 
American’s relative wealth insulates him from any interest or insight into 
the realities around him, particularly the stubborn problem of the mean- 
ings of existence, meanings which transcend the victory over material 
want. And Greene reflects as well a kind of grudging admiration for the 
Asiatic Communists compared to the smooth-faced, naive American, for 
the Communist, he says, knows how to talk to his fellow poor. In con- 
trast, the Americans are prosperous and spiritually blank-eyed; they walk 
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with the best of intentions in the impenetrable delusion that theirs is 
the only civilized way to live; in this book they walk in a closed circle 
outside of which the alien millions of the world, especially the poor, lead 
a life unknown and unknowable to them, and they are forced, the Ameri- 
cans are in this book, finally to rely upon devious policies of political 
opportunism and terroristic force. 1 will add that there is a pronounced 
quality of the caricature in this book, a caricature which quite astounded 
me coming from the pen of Graham Greene. It is easy to cast a stone at 
him and walk away, but there it is, a book which evidently appears quite 
accurate to the British and presumably to the European, whose reviewers 
took no note of the caricature in it; the work of a man who has not shown 
himself to be a fool in the past and is surely not against democracy. 

It is time, I think, for us to step back and with open eyes, and a digni- 
fied humility, to look at where we are. How does it come to pass that so 
successful a system and so free should so steadily lose its hold upon the 
hearts of men over a single decade, when its competition is a tyranny 
whose people live in comparative poverty and under the rule of men 
instead of law. Is it truly possible that everything can be laid to the suc- 
cess of Communist propaganda? If that is true, then I think the jig is up, 
for then history is truly made of words, and words that lie. But it is de- 
monstrably untrue, for there has never been a Communist revolution in a 
country with parliamentary government, except for Czechoslovakia, 
which was a revolution under Russian bayonets. Nevertheless, there is a 
sense in the world that somehow we are helpless, except for our arma- 
ment, against a positive ideology which moves forward as we stand still 
or move backward. The conviction grows, it seems, that we have nothing 
really to say that we haven’t said, and nothing to do except to stand by 
our guns. 

I would make certain simple and self-evident observations and leave 
the largest conclusions to you. There is a revolution going on every single 
day in this era. Sometimes it erupts only in North Africa, sometimes in 
Iran, sometimes in a less obvious way in Greece, sometimes in the heart 
of Africa itself. By and large the foreign policy of the United States has 
gone on the assumption that things ought to remain as they are. By and 
large we have adopted a posture of resistance to change and have linked 
our fate and our dignity and our idea of safety to those regimes and forces 
which are holding things down. It is as though the misery of most of the 
world would not exist had the Communists not given it a name. We have, 
in more ways than one, made them into magicians. We had a Point Four 
program. We were going to buy the friendship of peoples with a few 
hundred million dollars. But the basic conditions of misery, the basic 
setup under which this misery is perpetuated and will continue to be 
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perpetuated—for this we have no official word. The deepest hope, and 
we must come to admit it, was that they would take our aid and stop 
shouting. As a consequence, even by our own admission, enormous 
amounts of our aid have made the rich richer, as in Greece, and the poor 
no better off. Nor is this entirely our fault in a technical sense. It is not 
our fault that thieves steal for themselves, but there is a possibility which 
lies in another direction, a possibility which costs money to realize, but in 
my view presents our one great hope. One, but only one element in it, 
involves our resolution as a people and as a government that abject pov- 
erty and human freedom cannot coexist in the world. It is the despera- 
tion born of poverty that makes freedom a luxury in men’s minds. Were 
this country to place as the first object in its foreign policy a resolution, 
a call, a new dedication to the war on poverty, a new wind would, I think, 
begin to blow through the stifled atmosphere of international relations. 

I believe such a program set at the very forefront of our work in the 
world would have not economic consequences alone, but ultimately po- 
litical and institutional changes would occur. There ought to be in train- 
ing here technicians and experts for loan wherever they are needed, an 
army of them ready to move into any land asking for them. We ought to 
be building as many atomic power reactors as we can build, and we ought 
to be offering them to any nation asking for them. And above all, we 
ought to make clear that there are no strings attached. 

The objection will be that we have already tried this and what have we 
got in return? I say that we have not tried it unpolitically. In India, in 
Italy, in Greece and other places we have given aid on conditions of po- 
litical fealty and there is no blinking that fact. We have said, in effect, 
your misery does not move our hearts if you do not believe as we do. I 
say that it is the peoples of the world more than their governments who 
must be reached and raised up, and if that is the aim, if the love of the 
American people and their sympathy is permitted to surround this aid, 
instead of the fear of the American people turning all help into a species 
of bribery, we shall have reason for hope. Nehru is not suspicious of 
America because we have given India help in the past but because we 
have withheld it at times and threatened to at others when he says some- 
thing we don’t like. We ought to make it absolutely clear to the world 
that we are precisely what has never been before, a nation devoting itself 
now to the international onslaught on poverty, a nation eager for change, 
not in fear of it. Certainly we shall be greeted with cynicism, but if we 
adopt cynicism we are falling into the trap set for us, as we so often have 
over the past ten years. 

But along with economic and technical aid on a scale far beyond that 
of the past, our entire attitude toward cultural matters must be revolu- 
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tionized. There ought to be an army of teachers in training here for 
foreign service, people who can teach languages, mathematics, science, 
and literature. We ought to appear in the world as the source and pool 
from which the nations may draw for the new age that is to come. Our 
own gates must be thrown open to the musicians, the players, the writers, 
the literature of these countries, and our own artists must be invited to 
perform wherever there is an audience for them. And what do we get in 
return? Nothing. Nothing but the slow, but I believe inevitable, under- 
standing of the peoples of the world, nothing but the gradual awakening 
to the fact that we are not a fearful country, nor a country that knows 
all the answers, but a country with an understanding for the poor, a 
country which has such an abundance of materials and talents that it 
wishes to reach out its hand to others less favored. 

But whatever the technical aspects of this approach, however difficult 
they may be to put into force, they are simple compared to the change in 
spirit required of us. I think the single most important alteration that 
has occurred among us since the Second World War is an insidious infu- 
sion of cynicism. No more were we going to be naive, not again taken in 
by large visions and give-aways and the whole social-worker, Rooseveltian 
panorama of idealism. We were dealing now with sharks and we must 
know how. 

Yet, when was it that we held our undisputed moral leadership in the 
world? When did we start to lose it? It is simply no good laying the blame 
on Communist propaganda because it was no more wily after the war 
than before. We have lost sight of the context in which we are living. 
We have come to imagine that because there are two major powers 
there can only be one of two ways the social and economic organization 
of the world can :naterialize. But already there are three. There is Tito’s 
Yugoslavia, striving to remain independent, trying to establish a kind 
of socialism and at the same time to put forth at least a root from which 
may grow a tradition of civil liberty. And there are four. There is India, 
insistent upon social planning and a high degree of government super- 
vision of economic life, yet tolerant of private property and private busi- 
ness, but rejecting the American system of unrestricted private enterprise. 
And there are five, with Israel mixing completely socialized villages and 
farms with a private economy developing in the cities. And there will 
probably be six, seven, eight, or a dozen different combinations of social 
and economic forces in as many areas before the next decade is finished. 
Only one rule can guide us if we are to be wise, and it is, again, that 
misery does not breed freedom but tyranny. 

We have long since departed from any attempt to befriend only demo- 
cratic nations and not others. The police states included by us in what we 
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call the Free World are too numerous to mention. The Middle East and 
certain states in South America are not noteworthy for their respect for 
civil rights, nor is Franco Spain or the Union of South Africa. All these 
an allegiance to the West. 





states promise only one thing in common 
But if we are not to be taken in by our own propaganda we shall have 
to see that they have other less amiable traits in common, They are €co- 
nomically backward and their regimes have vested interests in backward- 
ness. Why then do we include them in the Free World? Because they 
claim in common a hatred of socialism and a willingness to fight with our 
side in case of war. But what if there is not to be war in our generation? 
Then we have only collected deserts that might have been watered but 
were not. 

This brings me to my final point and it is the most vital and the most 
debatable of all. I believe that the world has now arrived, not at a mo- 
ment of decision, but two minutes later. When Russia exploded her atom 
bomb the decision of history was made, and it was that diplomacy based 
either on the fear or the confidence that the final decision would be made 
by war, is no longer feasible. I believe the arms stalemate is with us for 
an indefinite time to come, and that to base a foreign policy upon an in- 
gathering of states willing to side with us in war is to defeat ourselves in 
the other contest, the main contest, the crucial contest. I believe that the 
recent shift of Russian emphasis to economic, social, and cultural pene- 
tration rather than revolutionary tactics issuing in ultimate war, is based 
on this new situation. I believe that literally the hands, or more precisely, 
the fists, of the nations are tied if they only knew it, and that it is their 
hearts and minds which are left with the struggle. I believe that in its 
own devious way history has placed the nations squarely in a moral arena 
from which there is no escape. 

But the implications go even further. The whole concept of Russian- 
type socialism and American capitalism competing for the allegiance of 
mankind is going to fall apart. There will be no pure issue from this 
struggle. There will be so many mutations and permutations of both sys- 
tems, that it will be impossible to untangle them and call them one or the 
other. 

The danger, I believe, is that the Communist idea will, in fact, be able 
to accommodate itself to the new complexity, but that we shall not, be- 
cause we shall have refused to see that great social changes can be any- 
thing but threats to us. The danger is that without our participation in 
the reorganization of the backward sections of the world, our central 
value, the dignity of the human being based upon a rule of law and civil 
liberty, will never become part of the movement of peoples striving to 
live better at any cost. 
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For that and that alone ought to be our mission in this world. There are 
many mansions not only in heaven but on earth. We have or ought to 
have but one interest, if only for our safety’s sake, and it is to preserve the 
rights of man. That ought to be our star and none other. Our sole aim in 
the past ten years was the gathering in of states allied against the Soviet 
Union, preparing for an attack from that source. As from some fortress 
town of the Middle Ages, we have seen the world. But now as then his- 
tory is making fortresses ridiculous, for the movement of man is outside 
and his fate is being made outside. It is being made on his farm, in his 
hut, in the streets of his cities, and in his factories. 

In the period of her so-called naiveté, America held the allegiance of 
people precisely because she was not cynical, because her name implied 
love and faith in people, and because she was the common man’s country. 
In later years we have gone about forgetting our simplicity while a new 
ideology has risen to call for justice, however cynically, and imparting 
the idea that Russia stood for the working man. Meanwhile in a small 
voice we have spoken of justice and in a big voice of arms and armaments, 
wars and the rumors of wars. Now we must face ourselves and ask—what 
if there is to be no more war? What is in us that the world must know of? 
When we find this, the essence of America, we shall be able to forge a 
foreign policy capable of arousing the hopes and the love of the only 
force that matters anymore, the force that is neither in governments nor 
armies nor banks nor institutions, the force that rests in the heart of man. 
When we come to address ourselves to this vessel of eternal unrest and 
eternal hope, we shall once again be on our way. 
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The Theatre in Search of a Fix 


By ROBERT W. CORRIGAN 


One of the most amazing recent phenomena in our theatre is the dis- 
covery and gradual acceptance by audiences and critics of the plays of 
Beckett, lonesco, Adamov, Genet, and Ghelderode. With a prudishness 
that is just about par for the course, we tend to reject these plays and 
label their authors opprobiously as avant-garde. But somehow—in spite 
of our rejection—these plays keep reasserting themselves; they have a 
mysterious hold on our sensibilities. We find ourselves going to them, 
being moved or amused by them, and applauding them fully aware that 
we don’t always know what they mean or what their authors intend. For 
all their seeming unintelligibility and simplicity, these plays possess a 
vitality we have missed, and more important, in their boldly experimen- 
tal nature they are symptomatic of the unrest which prevails in the con- 
temporary theatre. These playwrights want to “fix” the theatre, and 
their plays suggest ways that have been taken to revitalize it. 

Each of the writers in this movement shares the conviction that the 
theatre must express the senselessness and irrationality of all human ac- 
tions. They believe the theatre must confront audiences with that sense 
of isolation—the sense of man’s being encircled in a void—which is an 
irremedial part of the human condition. In such a universe communica- 
tion with others is almost impossible, and the language of these plays 
is symptomatic of their authors’ belief in man’s inability to communicate 
and express his basic thoughts and feelings. This has prompted Wallace 
Fowlie to say that “all of these plays give the impression of being au- 
topsies of our unacknowledged, invisible manias.” All that happens in 
them is beyond rational motivation, happening at random or through 
the “demented caprice of an unaccountable idiot fate.” And so critics, 
using Ionesco’s definition of the “absurd” as “that which has no purpose, 
or goal, or objective,” have come to label the theatre of these play- 
wrights as “The Theatre of the Absurd.” 

But in reducing the human situation to its ultimate absurdity, Beckett, 
Ionesco, et al., realize that the stereotyped dramatic progressions of our 
determinism-oriented naturalistic theatre will no longer satisfy. They 
are searching for a new form, new techniques—techniques that are ex- 
pressive of the central fact of their world: that man’s unconscious is no 
more help to him than his intelligence in solving time’s inscrutable 
ironies. 
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Now, to revolt against naturalism is not very new; but with the pos- 
sible exception of Alfred Jarry—and he had so little impact he hardly 
counts—none of the theatre’s revolutionaries beginning with Ibsen and 
Strindberg have ever resolved so systematically to undermine and destroy 
not only the superstructure of naturalism, the elaborate settings, the 
contrived plot, the socially recognizable characters with their all-too- 
familiar problems, but the very foundation of the naturalistic vision: 
the laws of logic. 

For the Absurdists tragedy and comedy are both manifestations of 
despair, of the act which exists, exists alone in its own unmotivated iso- 
lation, unmeaningful and absurd. The recognizable hero, the logically 
motivated heroine, the well-knit plot—all give meaning, a spurious, 
illusory, distorting meaning, to the act, and so rob it of its elemental im- 
port, which lies in its irreducible absurdity. For the Absurdist play- 
wrights, as for Sartre and Camus, the absurd alone bears the stamp of 
truth; logic is a pattern imposed by a dishonest philosophy pandering to 
the comfort of those who dare not face reality. 

This attitude toward the so-called natural logic of the universe has had 
tremendous effects on the dramaturgy of the Absurdist playwrights. The 
first of these is manifested in their thinking about tragedy and comedy. 
Tragedy doesn’t seem to flourish in the world of the absurd. Tragedy 
presupposes a formed world. It presupposes guilt, despair, moderation, 
lucidity, vision, and a sense of responsibility. As early as 1939, Eugene 
O’Neill sensed the impossibility of his life-long ambition to write a 
tragedy, when he remarked: 


It’s struck me as time goes on, how something funny, even farcical can 
suddenly, without apparent reason, break up into something gloomy and 
tragic.... A sort of unfair non sequitur, as though events, though life, 
were manipulated just to confuse us. I think I’m aware of comedy more 
than I ever was before—a big kind of comedy that doesn’t stay funny very 


long. 
When man is forced to admit that the absurd is more than ever inherent 
in human existence, when he sees his existence as essentially governed 
by the irrational, the inexplicable, and the nonsensical, he moves into 
the realm of the comic. For comedy supposes an unformed world, a 
world being made and turned upside down. In our Punch and Judy 
world no one is guilty or responsible. As Gautier put it, “comedy is the 
logic of the absurd,” and thus it can admit the disorderly, the absurd, and 
the improbable into the realm of art. As Dostoyevsky, Joyce and Kafka 
have so adequately shown in the novel, the fragmentary, schizoid lives 
that we live are an existential comedy. They suggest that modern man 
lives in the midst of so many irreconcilable forces that the only way that 
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they can be given form is by religious faith or comedy. But it is a spe- 
cial kind of comedy, the “comedy of the grotesque.” Our world is similar 
to the one represented in the apocalyptic paintings of Hieronymus Bosch. 
The grotesque is a means whereby art can encompass the paradoxical 
and express the form of the unformed, “the face of a world without a 
face.” However, this grotesque comedy, so aware of the absurdity of ex- 
perience, is also extremely conscious of its suffering, struggle, and failure. 
It is best described as a kind of tragicomedy. It is a vision of life that 
may be summed up by the closing prayer of Joyce’s Finnegan’s Wake: 


Loud, heap miseries upon us yet entwine 
Our arts with laughters low. In the name 
Of the former and of the latter and of 
Their holocaust, All men. 


Or as Ionesco put it: “It all comes to the same thing anyway; comic and 
tragic are merely two aspects of the same situation, and I have now 
reached the stage when I find it hard to distinguish one from the other.” 

The most striking thing about the plays of the avant-garde dramatists 
is that on the surface they seem to be either unintelligible or simple to 
the point of absurdity. Yet these plays are the result of serious attempts 
to give dramatic form to all the complexities of our world. Today we 
must embrace the idea of paradox in our art as well as our foreign policy. 
As Duerrenmatt has suggested, “Our world seems still to exist only be- 
cause the atom bomb exists: out of fear of the bomb.” 

In Waiting for Godot, for instance, Beckett has created an image of 
man’s longing for perfect relationships with himself, with his fellow 
men, and with his God, only to shatter this image by questioning the 
validity of the quest. Is there, after all, any ultimate and objective truth? 
How can we know it? Is it possible that we may be wrong? Is it true for 
all of us? Prove it! Why bother? In short, what’s the use of living anyway? 

Deliberately setting out to explore that area between boredom and 
anxiety where passing the time becomes the supreme problem, Beckett 
remolds the world into a waiting room for two. He wants to eliminate 
everything but the shadowy space where all is cast in doubt, where the 
difference between forward and backward has become unreal. For Beck- 
ett’s purposes the play must end where it began, and we should be con- 
vinced that this “ending” is inevitable. One might say that the dramatic 
idea of Waiting for Godot is that the drama is no longer possible. 

The creative sources of life have run dry in Beckett's negative universe. 
There are no parents, no children; no women, no sex, no love. Godot 
may bring destructions or new life, or perhaps nothing at all. He may be 
indifferent or wicked instead of omnipotent and loving. All Gogo and 
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Didi know is that they must continue to wait for him or be punished. 
When Gogo accepts this situation and pulls his trousers up, clutching 
them around his waist to keep them from falling again, we witness the 
last pitiful gesture of these childlike characters who have decided, they 
know not why, “to wait and to witness.” Time and space have shrunk 
for them to a single place, a single moment. There is nowhere to go but 
to a new beginning. 

The play ends not in a tragic resolution but in a comic impasse. This 
is what is so new and important about it. Beckett has rejected the 
heritage of the French (and probably the Western) theatre; Descartes’ 
cogito, ergo sum (I think, therefore I am) has become vomeo, ergo sum 
(I retch, therefore I am); the lyric deliberations of Corneille and Racine 
on the wonder of the human will have been reduced to an emotionally 
charged shorthand; the Pascalian dialectic of reason and passion has 
been mocked to absurdity—or as Anouilh put it, “Waiting for Godot was 
the Pensées acted out by circus clowns.” But Gogo and Didi, two irre- 
ducible specimens of humanity, remain comically, tragically, ambiguously 
alive with the courage of their hallucinations. They affirm that man 
can still, albeit fearfully, stick his tongue out at the universe. Like 
Henry James’ Bostonian, they have “the ability to dare and endure, to 
know and not to fear reality, to look the world in the face and take it for 
what it is.” 

But for all its concern for man’s ontological solitude, the Theatre of 
the Absurd is not a theatre of ideas. Ionesco makes this point very 
strongly when he writes: 


The theatre is not the language of ideas. When it tries to become the 
vehicle of ideologies, it can only become their popularizer. It simplifies 
them dangerously. ... Every ideological theatre risks being only a theatre 
of patronage. What would be, not only its usefulness, but its proper func- 
tion, if the theatre were condemned to do the work of philosophy, or 
theology, or politics, or pedagogy? A psychological theatre is insufficiently 
psychological. It is better to read a treatise on psychology. An ideological 
theatre is insufficiently philosophical. Instead of going to see the dramatic 
illustration of such and such a political theory, I prefer to read my usual 
daily, or listen to a speech by the candidate of my party. 


Rather than ideas, then, these playwrights are trying to deal directly 
with the themes—emptiness, frustration, change, despair, and death— 
that obsess them. They believe that the theatre of naturalism either does 
not treat such themes, or if it does, it presents man in a reduced and 
estranged perspective. ‘Truth is in our dreams, in the imagination,” says 
Ionesco. This is the clue to his theatre. All of the Absurdists want a 
theatre “which progresses not through a predetermined subject and plot, 
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but through an increasingly intense and revealing series of emotional 
states,” 

But action, which alone can create movement and bring a play to life, 
is normally provided by the plot. It is the plot that unites ideas, charac- 
ter and language; yet the plot depends upon the close relationship of all 
three. We are now dealing with a dislocated drama; its traditional ele- 
ments have been given a violent wrench. So we find that the plot has 
been twisted into a situation that is to reveal an emotional state. There 
are many dramatic situations in a plot; here the situation has been 
stretched to take the place of the plot. This inflation of the situation into 
the source of dramatic action, so that it replaces the plot, is the vital 
secret of the Theatre of the Absurd. It is the most exciting and the most 
disturbing aspect of this theatre. Exciting because the dramatic situation 
is the essence of the theatre; disturbing because it has serious limitations. 
It is no accident that most of Beckett’s, Ionesco’s, Adamov’s, and Ghelde- 
rode’s plays are written in one act; a plot is capable of endless ramifica- 
tions largely because character changes circumstances. Once you have 
fixed your characters, their psychological reactions are no longer of in- 
terest. The situation assumes full command. 

But if this is so, then what happens to character in the Theatre of the 
Absurd? None of these playwrights has created a character who can stand 
alone as a great individual. Traditionally, one of the most successful 
ways for a dramatist to express a profound truth about life, philosophy, 
or human nature has been for him to create a great character, a great 
individual in whom the audience can recognize a universal truth. In the 
Theatre of the Absurd the characters are types; they have no individuality 
and often not even names. Sometimes they are interchangeable, as for 
example in Godot, when Pozzo and Lucky change roles; or the same 
name, in a Kafka-like manner, is used in several plays—as is the case of 
Bérenger in Ionesco’s The Killer and The Rhinoceros, 

But once you do away with a character’s individuality, it is impossible 
for the dramatist to make individual judgments, for there can be no 
sequence of acts—no real interaction of character and situation—leading 
to a judgment. We never feel that the question of whether Gogo and 
Didi, Hamm and Clov, the Old Man and Woman are good or evil is 
raised or even pertinent; they are pathetic victims of a nothing which is 
so much. There are no value judgments or distinctions in values in the 
world of the Absurd. In Adamov’s Ping-Pong, the aesthetic, economic, 
and philosophic implications of pinball machines are discussed with re- 
ligious fervor. In Ionesco’s Jack: or The Submission the whole action is 
to convince Jack to accept the family’s chief value: “I love potatoes with 
bacon.” 
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In such a world, human action and self-sacrifice have no meaning. The 
most horrible aspect of Ionesco’s The Chairs is the fact that the old 
couple’s immolation at the end of the play is so meaningless. Ionesco 
presents us with an inverted Messiah and the end of the world in his 
“Salvation.” As the Orator signs autographs and the Old Woman sobs, 
the Old Man begins his final soliloquy: 


Our existence can come to an end in this apotheosis.... My mission is 
accomplished. I will not have lived in vain, since my message will be re- 
vealed to the world.... Our corpses will fall far from each other, and we 
will rot in an aquatic solitude.... 


Confident that their message will save the world, they dive into the sea. 
The professional orator, who is to deliver their message, takes the podium 
and turns out to be a deaf-mute; he can only squawk and write two words 
on a blackboard—‘Angelfood” and “Adieu.” Ionesco seems to be saying 
that enriched cake flour is a significant token of farewell for our age; 
it is the perverted apocalypse of our civilization. 

One of the most significant results of the Absurdists’ rebellion against 
the natural laws of logic has been their rejection of the psychologically 
oriented play. Each of these playwrights is vehement in maintaining 
that with our almost morbid concern with psychology—particularly here 
in America—we are denying the theatre’s historical nature. For most of 
this century the remedy that our theatre offered for the mystery of evil 
was: “Change the society!” Since 1945 it has been: “Get a doctor!” Now, 
there is no denying that the increased concern for psychology on the 
part of our dramatists has had salutary effects on the theatre. But it has 
gotten to the point where every so-called serious play has become a clini- 
cal case history, and this is more detrimental than beneficial. 

To begin with, it is a severely limited view of man. When all human 
actions are explainable in terms of some kind of psychological cause and 
effect, the possibility of deliberative and moral choice is dissolved. There 
is an old saw about no man being a hero to his valet. The same is true 
of his psychoanalyst. And ultimately, the same is true of the dramatic 
artist. For example, as David Daiches has suggested, Oedipus remains 
a hero with great stature so long as he is not suffering from an Oedipus 
complex. But once we learn to explain him in terms of repressed hopes 
and fears, or traumatic childhood experiences, or a vitamin deficiency 
in infancy, he may remain interesting—in fact, he will gain a new kind 
of interest as Cocteau’s The Infernal Machine attests—but he loses 
stature. For, to use another old saw, “To understand all, is to forgive all.” 
But when we can do both of these things all men are reduced to a com- 
mon level. Which of us can understand a Hamlet, or a Lear? And which 
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of us can forgive an Othello or a Macbeth? But it is precisely the fact 
that they are greater than our understanding, that there is a mysterious 
greatness about them, that makes them the heroes they are. And it is this 
mystery that makes them great; it is this mysterious quality in men which 
passeth all understanding that affirms man and his universe. 

Maxwell Anderson has written that “from the point of view of the 
playwright, the essence of a tragedy, or even a serious play, is the spiritual 
awakening, or regeneration of his hero.” But the problem is to know 
what we mean by the heroic in our time and also what we mean when we 
speak of spiritual awakening or regeneration. To begin with, it is cer- 
tainly safe to say that society, as a force for good or evil, plays a larger 
and more essential role in the modern theatre than in the great plays of 
earlier periods. Consequently, the typical hero of modern drama will be 
different. In what ways? 

The hero is always best described in terms of those forces which urge 
him to spiritual redemption. The first important shift in attitude con- 
cerning the nature of heroism in the modern drama takes place in Faust. 
When Goethe made Faust settle down to the practical activity of culti- 
vating a strip of land for the purpose of establishing a prosperous (and 
generalized) society, he created an heroic type whose spiritual state and 
spiritual concern radically differ from those of Oedipus or Lear. Hu- 
manitarianism, no matter how well motivated and beneficent, is not the 
same thing as the kind of realization that makes Oedipus gouge out his 
eyes, or makes Lear’s flawed heart “Burst smilingly, ’twixt two extremes 
of passion, joy and grief.” As the late Theodore Spencer put it, “Hu- 
manitarianian devotion is not in itself necessarily a spiritual act.” For 
example, Dr. Stockman in Ibsen’s An Enemy of the People is not a 
spiritual figure. Solness in The Master Builder is. The discovery Dr. 
Stockman makes is not of a new dimension inside himself but of an evil in 
the society outside him. Although Stockman fights that evil heroically, it 
is not a spiritual struggle. 

Here we find it necessary to distinguish between moral and spiritual 
values. In our time, society has come to exert more and more pressure 
on us as individuals; as a result, we have come to think of society as 
an agent of Destiny. But when we identify society with Destiny, we feel 
that Destiny has diminished. Any mind capable of spiritual aspiration 
must find in the actions of the dramatic hero that which affirms the 
vitality of the free will in any given situation. Man’s free will may be 
defeated by the forces of Destiny—in fact, the great plays have always 
testified that the destroying forces of Destiny are as much a part of the 
hero's character as his free will—it may be paralyzed and thus incapable 
of action, it may be submerged by the battle in such a way as to become 
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part of that destiny, it may even turn out to be an illusion; but it must 
always be an active force if we are to believe that we are partaking in 
human greatness. Such a Destiny must be greater than an aggregate of 
human beings or an expression of social patterns. 

The playwright who has been influenced by a deterministic view of 
human nature is certain sooner or later to fail in distinguishing between 
the hero and the victim, Destiny and society. The consequence in the 
twentieth century has been a theatre of steadily diminishing stature. 
This is related to another aspect of psychology which has had even more 
profound effects on the drama. The modern playwright cannot help but 
have absorbed a great deal that psychology has made known. He knows 
all about the relationship of infantile frustration and adult neuroses; he 
has learned about the psychosomatic aspects of illness; and above all he 
knows that all human actions—even the greatest and most selfless of 
them—spring from some deep and hidden but nonetheless selfish motiva- 
tion. Doesn’t he feel that there is a danger in passing a moral judgment 
on individuals? In fact, how can there be a moral pattern to human ex- 
perience in such a world? For example: A man may commit a mur- 
der; but wait, we know that he saw something horrible in the barn 
when he was a child; we discover that he was brought up on the lower 
East Side without orange juice and codliver oil, and that his mother 
was a whore. How can we blame him for this murder that he was eventu- 
ally driven to commit? Oh, yes, we can put him in a jail or an asylum; 
we can even take his life. But this is because he is dangerous to society 
and does not necessarily involve moral condemnation. If, then, our moral 
judgments can be dissolved by psychological understanding, how can 
the dramatist pattern a tragedy or create characters with stature; finally, 
how can there be drama at all? If there is no possibility for an appraisal 
of personality as such, why should Hamlet’s death be any more signifi- 
cant than that of Rosencrantz or Guildenstern? 

The trouble with so much of the modern theatre—particularly in this 
country—is that the playwright has come to assume that if he explains 
his characters he has written a play. He has forgotten that a dramatic 
situation requires not that we should understand a character but simply 
that we should believe in him. Dramatic action always leads to a judg- 
ment; it requires that something shall happen to and through the charac- 
ters; something that is embodied in the events of which the characters are 
a part. Whenever the personality of the character, rather than the action 
of which the character should be a part, becomes the playwright’s chief 
concern, the range of the theatre is drastically reduced if not unalterably 
damaged. 

Now, obviously we can’t return to the womb of some hypothetical pre- 
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Freudian existence. It will be impossible for us ever again to view man 
without some degree of psychoanalytic prejudice; but the important issue 
is whether the theatre will be so dominated by psychology that it is 
blinded to those older and more valuable insights of a social, moral, and 
spiritual nature which have been the basis of theatre from the very be- 
ginning. The Theatre of the Absurd is revolting against the kind of 
theatre in which all action is conceived in terms of psychological plausi- 
bility, a theatre in which actions are dissolved by psychological explana- 
tion or by those mists of fantasy which are at one with the spectator’s 
moral evasions. 

But more important than the avant-garde’s concern with man’s onto- 
logical solitude and its rebellion against psychology is its attitude to- 
ward language. Each of these playwrights is revolting against the tyranny 
of words in the modern theatre. As a result, their plays—at least until 
very recently—have no “message”; the dialogue is not a monologue ap- 
portioned out to several characters; they are packed with symbols, but 
these symbols don’t mean anything in particular and they suggest many 
things. Their characters lead their own lives, talk their own thoughts. 
Their speeches impinge on each other and glance away. There is none 
of the planted line and heavy-handed cross references we are so ac- 
customed to. There doesn’t seem to be any central theme, only many re- 
lated ideas, to these dramatic St. Vitus’ dances. But as the plays draw to a 
close—they don’t end in any Aristotelian sense—each of these ideas is 
subtly recaptured and made to work for an overall impact. Finally, and 
most important, in all of their plays there is an insisting demand that the 
gestures of pantomime are the theatre’s most appropriate and valuable 
means of expression; the insistence that the mimetic gesture precedes the 
spoken word and that the gesture is the true expression of what we feel, 
while words only describe what we feel. In fact, these writers assert that 
in objectifying the feeling in order to describe it, words kill the very 
feeling they would describe. 

It is no wonder, then, that these playwrights feel a great affinity to 
the mimes—Etienne Decroux, Marcel Marceau, and Jacques Tati; no 
wonder that they turn for inspiration to the early films of Charlie Chap- 
lin, Buster Keaton, the Keystone Cops, Laurel and Hardy, and the Marx 
Brothers; no wonder, finally, that they are all under the influence of 
Jacques Copeau and Antonin Artaud. It is only with the recent transla- 
tion into English of Artaud’s book, The Theatre and Its Double (the 
earlier and more seminal work of Copeau has not as yet been translated), 
that most of us have been able to discover what the aesthetic of this whole 
avant-garde theatre movement is. 

Artaud’s basic premise was that it is a mistake in the theatre to assume 
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that “In the beginning was the word.” And our theatre does make just 
that assumption. For most of us, critics as well as playwrights, the Word is 
everything; there is no possibility of expression without it; the theatre is 
thought of as a branch of literature, and even if we admit a difference be- 
tween the text spoken on the stage and the text read by the eyes, we 
have still not managed to separate it from the idea of a performed text. 
Artaud and the playwrights who have followed him maintain that our 
modern psychologically oriented theatre is denying the theatre’s histori- 
cal nature. For them, as Artaud put it, “the stage is a concrete physical 
place which must speak its own language—a language that goes deeper 
than spoken language, a language that speaks directly to our senses 
rather than primarily to the mind as is the case with the language of 
words.” 

This is the most significant thing about the avant-garde theatre—it 
is a theatre of gesture. ‘In the beginning was the Gesture!” Gesture is not 
a decorative addition that accompanies words; rather it is the source, 
cause, and director of language, and insofar as language is dramatic it 
is gestural. It is this insistence on restoring the getsural basis to theatre 
that has resulted in the renascence of pantomime in such plays as The 
Chairs, Waiting for Godot, Ping-Pong, Endgame, The Balcony, and 
Escurial. But how different this pantomime is from pantomime as most 
moderns conceive of it! For most of us, pantomime is a series of gestures 
which represent words or sentences—a game of charades. But this is not 
the pantomime of history. For the great mimists, as Artaud points out, 
gestures represent ideas, attitudes of mind, aspects of nature which are 
realized in an effective, concrete way, by constantly evoking objects or 
natural details in a manner much like that Oriental language which 
represents night by a tree on which a bird that has already closed one eye 
is beginning to close the other. 

Now, up to a point this attitude is valid and certainly it is a much 
needed antidote to the worn-out and expressionless language and struc- 
ture of most modern plays in the well-made play tradition of naturalism. 
However, as is the case with most revolutionaries, the cause is just, but 
they go too far. 

In the first place, for all the noise, the debates, the angry articles, the 
thumping of the “young Turks,” there is nothing really very new in this. 
Ionesco’s essays say nothing that Mallarmé didn’t say in his long essay 
on the theatre 70 years ago. Artaud, the high priest of the Absurdists, says 
nothing in The Theatre and Its Double that Appia, Craig, and Copeau 
didn’t say before him. It is all well and good to say that we should do away 
with stereotyped plots and concern ourselves with expressing emotional 
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states, but Maeterlinck and the Symbolists were doing this at the turn 
of the century—and where did Mityl and Tityl get the theatre? It is grand 
to say that the theatre has a language prior to words, and so Beckett and 
Ionesco write (is “write” the correct word?) Acts Without Words; but 
how different is this from Jacques Bernard’s “Theatre of Silence” of the 
Twenties? 

More important—and we tend to forget this—is the fact that it was the 
desire for more expressive language that caused realistic dialogue to be 
introduced into the theatre in the first place. Ibsen, Strindberg, and 
Chekhov didn’t write the way they did because they had theories about 
language; they wrote realistic dialogue partly in reaction to the hollow 
rhetoric of the romantic play, but chiefly because they had created char- 
acters who could best express themselves with this kind of speech. 

The Absurdists, in turn, are reacting against the arid language of 
naturalism. They insist, although I am not sure what they mean by the 
distinction, that the real content of a play lies in the action and not in the 
words. As a result, in some of their plays—Beckett’s Act Without Words, 
and Ionesco’s The New Tenant—they have discarded language alto- 
gether. However, the answer to the problem doesn’t lie in the defiant 
rejection of language, but rather in the revitalization of it. The big ques- 
tion, then, is how to make the language of the theatre once again dra- 
matic. 

The most valuable service the Absurdists have rendered the modern 
theatre may well be their demand that the language of the theatre be 
gestural in nature. By insisting that language be gestural, that it be con- 
sidered as something more than a means of conducting human characters 
to their external ends, they have forced our playwrights to see beyond the 
simple distinction that language is made of words and gesture is made of 
motion to the reverse distinction: “Words are made of motion, made of 
action or response; and gesture is made of language—made of the lan- 
guage beneath or beyond or alongside of the language of words.” We are 
becoming aware once again, as R. P. Blackmur has pointed out, that 
“when the language of words most succeeds it becomes gesture in its 
words.” It is this quality that must be carried into language whenever the 
context is imaginative or dramatic. This quality alone makes the language 
of the stage appear as necessity, as a result of a series of compressions, col- 
lisions, scenic frictions, and evolutions. Such language “creates meaning 
as conscience creates judgment, by feeling the pang, the inner bite, of 
things forced together,” and this is the conflict we call dramatic, the con- 
flict most at home in the theatre. 

Now, the basic dramatic gesture of poetry is the metaphor. A meta- 
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phor is a “connector,” and it links two antagonistic or disparate worlds 
by finding some similarity between the two which permits the soaring of 
the poet’s imagination toward a clearly conceived picture image. A 
metaphor then implies an imaginative perception on the part of the poet 
of a similarity, or a common power, which exists between two dissimilar 
worlds. Furthermore, when a given metaphor is repeated often enough, 
symbolic image patterns are created, and these metaphoric configurations 
are used by the playwright to express the meaning of the dramatic ac- 
tion. 

This is the kind of ‘“‘connection” that I think we are going to have to 
rediscover if we are ever going to “fix” the theatre. But this won’t be easy; 
for apart from the tendency towards artificiality, which characterizes so 
much of our so-called “poetic drama,” there are two other obstacles to 
overcome. The first is the effect that the movies and TV have had on our 
audiences. We must face the fact that these two mass media have stepped 
in between the theatre and the popular imagination. ‘They have seized 
upon the daydreams of wealth, love, physical beauty, luxury, and ad- 
venture that haunt the emotionally-starved and financially-pinched mil- 
lions of our civilization. The movies and television, while they appease 
these longings, at the same time create a whole mythology for them. And 
this world of fantasy cannot but influence the playwright, since it forms 
a part of the world picture which confronts the modern sensibility, and 
since it contributes to the patterns of speech and the reservoir of visual 
imagination from which the writer draws his metaphors and images. But 
more important than this is the audience’s loss of imaginative power, its 
inclination not so much to share in a dramatic experience as to have it 
served up as diversion. The consequence of this dulling effect is that 
more and more of our audiences find it difficult to comprehend anything 
but the most colloquial and explicit dialogue. They tend to reject any- 
thing that demands an active effort of response. One reason for this, I 
suppose, is that the language of visual images is easier to assimilate but 
more equivocal than that of words. It allows for that blurring of emotion 
and situation which is so characteristic of modern plays. We are led up 
to some psychological climax and then the situation is left inarticulate. 
We are given some cliché of gesture, a shrug, and a fadeout as a substi- 
tute for an artistic solution. One is reminded of Tea and Sympathy, Dark 

t the Top of the Stairs, Two for the Seesaw, and Look Homeward Angel. 

This leads to the second obstacle: the firmly entrenched convention of 
inarticulacy in our theatre. The rebels of naturalism were right in re- 
jecting the romantic verse drama with its purple passages, soliloquies, 
and asides for “real” dramatic speech. But the convention of colloquial 
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speech may be as restricting as any other. The drama is so much more 
confined in time and space than the novel that it must live by finding 
short cuts to the imagination. If speech is limited to the flat level of 
“natural” conversation, the dramatist will find it hard to penetrate any 
distance below the surface of character and situation, and harder still to 
“place” his play in relation to the wider universe of thought and experi- 
ence, which lies behind its physical setting. Finally, the reticence, in- 
articulacy, and homely idiom of our theatre is no longer a healthy re- 
action but a lazy abdication, an inarticulacy which is not dramatically 
significant but is the inarticulacy of characters who have nothing to say. 

If we are to “fix” the theatre, we must make the case for articulacy and 
imagination, for it will be done only by the dramatist who uses metaphor 
and imagery, whether in verse or prose, to achieve intensity and depth 
of meaning. We must have plays that are essentially true to human na- 
ture, but don’t attempt to convince the audience that they are watching 
a piece of real life. People do not rage in the phrases of Lear or make 
love in the words of Romeo, though they may wish they could. Dramatic 
poetry or real dramatic prose is not lifelike; it is larger than life, it em- 
ploys all the resources of language to illuminate the short hour of experi- 
ence in which the dramatist has caught his figures and which may bring 
to a climax the events of a lifetime. In language what the dramatist seeks 
above all is concentration. Imagery and metaphor, by appealing to our 
memory or our sense, by relating the concrete to the abstract, are the 
most highly charged forms of language he can use. And more important, 
they enable the dramatist to solve the most difficult of his problems: those 
revelations of the inner life of his characters which may not relate di- 
rectly to the action of the plot, but are nonetheless significant parts of the 
play. 

It is for this reason that our playwrights need to realize again the basis 
of their art—the living word. Of all language, that which I’ve called 
imaginative is the fullest and most intense, and unless the theatre relates 
itself to the most vital expression of the modern sensibility it will become 
as it too often has—superficial. As I have said, such language is not 
necessarily lifelike, yet it offers the richest and most fully articulate ex- 
pression of human experience; it is the only language which can give the 
full expression to that balance of human faculties which characterizes 
the art of the theatre. 

In their use of language the Absurdists would deny this, and it is 
very possible that the theatre they would revive will turn out to be still- 
born. I am sure they would counter this by saying that what they write is 
in accordance with the “facts of life.” If the dialogue in their plays con- 
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sists of meaningless clichés and stereotyped phrases—they would insist 
that this is the way we talk. If their characters are constantly changing 
iheir personality, these playwrights would point out that no one today 
is really consistent or truly integrated. If the people in their plays seem 
to be helpless puppets without any will of their own, the Absurdists 
would argue that we are all passively at the mercy of blind fate and 
meaningless circumstance; that their theatre is the true theatre of our 
time. If that is the case, then: Hail to the Ultra-Naturalists!! 

But if it is true—and I believe it is—that man is a creature of his 
language, that by his use of it he defines himself, then ours is a civiliza- 
tion that has lost its nerve. It has lost its trust in the possibility of words 
to communicate meaningfully. I am sure the Absurdists would agree with 
this, and their plays are persuasive documents of the fact. Whenever an 
age loses its nerve, more and more it reduces its language to the verb, 
that verbal expression which denotes action in its simplest and most 
concrete form. On the other hand, a more confident age uses nouns and 
adjectives—those verbal forms which express the quality of action. This 
is the irony and the danger of the avant-garde theatre. They would “fix” 
our theatre by “connecting” it with the vital theatre of former ages; but 
they forget that the source of vitality of this enduring theatre is in that 
language which they would deny. 

By all means let’s revitalize the theatre and its language. But we must 
never forget that the theatre in its most embracing form begins with the 
play, and if you eliminate the spoken language, the play will not exist. It 
can be admitted that words are limited in what they can express, but they 
are finally all we’ve got. Yes, the language of our stage has become stag- 
nant, but the answer is not to throw it out, but rather—and this I believe 
is the obligation of all writers—to revitalize language so it can more fully 
express man’s feeling. Only an increased trust in the possibility of words 
to communicate meaningfully will bring about the renaissance of our 
theatre. 

The Theatre of the Absurd has done us a great service by experiment- 
ing with nonverbal techniques. In this it has broken down many of Nat- 
uralism’s restrictions and in so doing has opened up the theatre. But the 
final irony is appropriately directed to the playwrights themselves. ‘They 
are seeking ways to link the contemporary theatre with the traditional 
theatre, and the traditional theatre is first and foremost a celebration of 
life, that life which the Absurdists would deny. 

The real answer to the despair of the Absurdists, and this is the af- 
firmation of our theatre, is that our playwrights—and I include Beckett, 
Ionesco, and Adamov—still find human action significant, still find it 
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necessary to write plays, and in the very writing attest to the miracle of 
life that their philosophy would deny. As Yeats put it: “The fiddles are 
tuning all over the world.” For those of us who cannot make such a com- 
mitment, these “fiddlers” urge us—and it is important that they do—to 
maintain as best we can that courtesy of the spirit which accepts the ab- 
sence of spiritual consolations without complaint and is content to wait in 
stillness. 











Kathleen Listens In 


By SEAN O’CASEY 


The one interest Kathleen Listens In has for me is that it is a “phan- 
tasy,” done after my first play at the Abbey, showing this form was active 
in my mind before the “major” realistic plays were written, tho’ most 
critics maintain that phantasy began after I left Dublin. This, of course, 
is what they want to believe, and so, God be with them. There are two 
things connected with this play that may add just a little interest: it was 
written specifically to show what fools these mortals were in the quarrel- 
ling factions soaking Ireland in anxiety and irritation after the Civil 
War. I imagined that satire might bring some sense to the divided groups 
so busy practicing envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness: it didn’t 
do it. The second item of interest was (or is) that the audiences received 
it in dead and embarrassed silence, and it was the one and only play ever 
produced in the Abbey that did not receive even a single handclap. Like 
the Arabs, the audience folded their tents (minds) in the night, and 
silently stole away. 

S. O. 


CHARACTERS 


THE MAN WITH THE Bic DrRuM 
Mrs. SHEELA O’HOULIHAN 
THE REPUBLICAN 

ToMAus THORNTON 

THE FARMER 

KATHLEEN 

First MAN 

SECOND MAN 

JIMMY THE WoRKMAN 
MICEAWL O’HOULIHAN 
THE Business MAN 

THE FREE STATER 

THE Doctor 

THE MAN IN THE KILTS 


The garden beside the house of the O’Houlihan family. To the right the front 
part of the house is seen. A door leads into the house; above the door are two 
windows, resembling church windows, in which the panes are broken. A low 
wall runs along back; a gate in wall on left. Outside the wall, partly hidden by 
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the house, is a tree. In the center of garden is a flagstaff from which flies a small 
Tricolour. As the curtain rises, a young poorly dressed man is hammering at the 
door of the house. After a few moments he leaves the door and gazes up to the 
windows. When the curtain rises the stage is empty. Loud and angry voices 
are heard inside the house. 


MICEAWL. If yous want to kick up a row, go outside an’ kick it up; the 
house can well do without yous—since yous came into it, yous have 
done nothin’ but make a noise. 


FIRST MAN. Poppies in a pot in th’ center o’ th’ table! The next thing 

yous’ll be puttin’ a crown o’ roses an’ thistles round the head o’ 
Henry Grattan. Yous’ll grow shamrocks or yous’ll grow nothin’! 
The door opens and First and SECOND MAN appear with MICEAWL 
behind ready to close the door. 
Spendin’ seven hundhred years of our life shovin’ half o’ th’ strangers 
out o’ th’ front door, an’ now we’re to let you bring in t’other half 
th’ back way—If you go on as you're goin’, we'll not leave a Saint or 
a Scholar in your Jazz Band Government. 

SECOND MAN. Are you goin’ to take them Poppies out o’ th’ pot, or are you 
not? Are you goin’ to pull down that Lion an’ Unicorn that’s hangin’ 
over th’ fireplace, jeerin’ at everybody? 

FIRST MAN. Are you goin’ to sing ““Th’ Soldier’s Song” before an’ afther 
meals, an’ read a chapther o’ Mitchel’s Jail Journal every night be- 
fore going to bed? 


MICEAWL. I’m busy now with th’ plans for th’ electrification of the Shan- 
non an’ Suck, th’ Lee an’ th’ Liffey, th’ Bann an’ th’ Boyne, an’ th’ 
Tolka, so I’ll have to say tooraloo. 

FIRST MAN. We think what we thought, we say what we said, we stand 
where we stood seven hundhred years ago; the world may change, 
but Ireland’ll never alther. 

SECOND MAN. As it was in the beginnin’, is now an’ ever will be, world 
without end, Amen. 

MICEAWL. Yous are keeping me from me work; I’ve a bit o’ paintin’ to 
do, so cheerio to th’ pair o’ yous. 

Singing as he closes the door. 

It ain’t gonna rain no more, no more, 

It ain’t gonna rain no more; 

He closes the door and continues inside. 
But how th’ hell can anybody tell 

That it ain’t gonna rain no more! 


FIRST MAN. Saints an’ Scholars dead and gone, ghost o’ Malachy that wore 
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the golden collar an’ he a nipper, d’ye hear that? Oh, that’s what 
comes a’ steppin’ off th’ steppin’ stone. 

SECOND MAN. Lions, Unicorns an’ Poppies; cheerios and tooraloos. Oh, 
Paddy, Paddy, Paddy, none but righteous men can make our land a 
nation once again! 

FIRST MAN. Oh, Joey, Joey, Joey, an’ me afther me keepin’ th’ house in 
repairs for years without assin a make, an’ yestherday he had a man 
mendin’ th’ roof that wouldn’t do a tap for him a few weeks ago—oh, 
Joey, Joey, wasn’t I the right mug! 

SECOND MAN. An’ Johnny, Johnny, look a’ th’ years I spent there paintin’ 
lifesize pictures for him without takin’ even time to run home for 
me meals—Sarsfield in th’ kitchen, Robert Emmett in th’ drawing- 
room, and Wolfe Tone on th’ ceilin-—Oh, wasn’t I th’ right mug, 
too. 
jimmy the workman crosses, wheeling a barrow. 


jimmy. I'll not stick this much longer so I won't. Th’ hardest worked an’ 
th’ worst fed in th’ house—I’ll emigrate to Russia, so I will! 


FIRST MAN. We're not goin’ to take this lyin’ down, min’ you. We'll form 
a National Group an’ demand to see Kathleen; if she knew we were 
driven out like this she’d raise hell. We’ll demand to see her. 

Taking a green flag from his pocket, handing it to SECOND MAN and 
singing. 

Wrap th’ green flag round me, Joe, 

To die ’twere far more sweet, 

Than to be sacked out o’ me job, 

And sent to walk th’ street. 


SECOND MAN. You knock at th’ door an’ I'll shout in at th’ window; we'll 
have to get back into th’ house some way or another—be God I’m be- 
ginnin’ to feel cold out here. 

FIRST MAN knocks at door; SECOND MAN goes to window. 

FIRST MAN. Ay, Mick, open th’ door for a minute; Mick, ay Mick! 

SECOND MAN. Kathleen, Kathleen, ar’ yin, ar’ yin? Mrs. Houlihan, ar’ yin? 
Ay, Mick, ar’ yin, ar’ yin? 

FIRST MAN. Oh, isn’t he th’ cute oul’ codger! He’s turnin’ th’ bothered ear 
to us, now, you know. 

SECOND MAN. I'll soon waken him up a bit, be sendin’ a stone through th’ 

window. 

He does so. 
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MICEAWL and the MAN IN THE KILTS thrust their heads out of the 
window. 

MAN IN KILTs. What th’ hell are yous doin’? An inch nearer, and yous’ud 
cut th’ eyes out o’ me! 

MICEAWL. Ay, dhraw it mild there; there’s enough o’ damage done to th’ 
house without yous startin’. 

MAN IN KILTS. Who are yous, anyhow—what’s your names? 

FIRST MAN & SECOND MAN. A chara, sir, agus iss misheh lay mass more. 

MAN IN KILTS. Well, there’s some o’ th’ Civic Guards down in th’ cellar 
lookin’ for poteen, an’, if yous done behave yourselves, I’ll send them 
up on top o’ yous, and then maybe yous’ll give over your throwin’ o' 
stones. 
He withdraws. 

MICEAWL. Well, what do th’ pair o’ yous want, now? 


FIRST MAN & SECOND MAN. We want to see Kathleen; we must see Kath- 
leen; we'll not go away till we see Kathleen. 

MICEAWL. Yous can’t see her; it is young men she’s lookin’ for, not oul’ 
fossils like yous. Yous can’t see her—she’s listenin’ in! 

He goes to withdraw. 

FIRST MAN & SECOND MAN. Mick, ay, Mick, hello Mick! 

MICEAWL. For God’s sake don’t be calling me Mick! What ‘ud the neigh- 
bours say if they heard yous calling me Mick? I’m Miceawl—Mr. 
Miceawl O’Houlihan. 

FIRST MAN. Mr. Miceawl O’Houlihan, we're not goin’ to be sacked be 
you; we wrapped th’ green flag round us an’ we want to see Kathleen. 
We've formed ourselves into a National Group. 

MICEAWL. When yous were in yous wanted to get out; an’ now, when 
yous are out yous want to get in—d’ye think I’ve nothing to do but 
to be openin’ and shuttin’ doors? 

FIRST MAN. The pair of us went to school with Kathleen; we learned our 
first lesson together in Easther Week. 

MICEAWL. Yous all went to school with Kathleen; people that don’t know 
how to read an’ write went to school with Kathleen! You learned 
your first lesson in Easther Week! Well—she’s after learning a lot 
since then! Well, she’s studyin’ mathematics now! She can’t be al- 
ways stuck at her ABC. 


KATHLEEN, sticking her head out of the window. What do yous want with 
Kathleen? 
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SECOND MAN, singing. Oh, Kathleen, th’ two only things that can save us, 
That are betther than bacon, than butter an’ 
bread— 
Are th’ life of Wolfe Tone an’ th’ poetry of Davis, 
While you read the hymn-book o’ Churchill—nuff 
said. 
FIRST MAN. Mavourneen, mavourneen, take heed to th’ warnin’, 
That Johnny an’ Joey are shoutin’ at thee! 
If you want to be up to th’ top o’ th’ mornin’, 
Is misheh lay mass more, acushle ma chree. 

KATHLEEN. Oh, for God’s sake go away, an’ done be annoyin’ me. I have 
to practice me Fox Trots and Jazzin’ so as to be ladylike when I 
make me deboo into the League o’Nations. 

She goes away. 

MICEAWL, sharply. Off yous pop, now, th’ pair o’ yous. Throwin’ stones is 
bad enough, but if I hear another note o’ “Kathleen Mavourneen,” 
I'll send for th’ Civic Guards. 

He goes. 

jimmy, crossing the stage with barrow. There’s not a bone in me body 
that’s not achin’; champagne an’ oysthers for them, an’ I’m to live 
on air, but I'll not stick it, so I won’t. 

FIRST MAN. Oh, Joey, Joey, Joey, it’s nothin’ now, but a nest o’ jobbery, 
jobbery, jobbery. 

SECOND MAN. It'll have to be put down, Johnny, it'll have to be put down. 
They go out slowly, following each other step by step, singing dolor- 
ously. 

FIRST & SECOND MAN & jimMy. The Harp that once through Tara’s hall, 

The soul of music shed, 

Now hangs as mute on Tara’s wall, 

As if that soul were fled. 
MICEAWL enters the garden by the door. He is carrying a pot of green 
paint and a paint brush. He begins to paint the door. 

MICEAWL. Aah, it’s a dangerous thing to get on any way well in this world; 
when I was down everybody was tryin’ to lift me up, an’, now that 
I’m a little bit up, everybody’s tryin’ to knock me down! A, a, ah, I 
was a damn sight easier in me min’ when I had nothin’! 

By the gate TOMAUS THORNTON enters; he is a middle-aged man. His 
countenance is one of quiet, cunning serenity; he tries to take the 
world as easily as the world will allow him. He is fond of talk but not 
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of discussion, which he endeavours to avoid by passing it off. He is 
dressed in working clothes, which bear no marks of work. 


TOMAUS, singing. Soldiers are we, whose lives are pledged to Ireland; 
Some have come from a land beyond the sea—God 
bless them! 
God save all here, an’ bless th’ work! 
MICEAWL. You too, you too, ‘Tomaus—You too. 


toMaus. What’s wrong with you, Mick; are you not well, or what? You're 
not looking very hilarious! 


MICEAWL. For God's sake, Tomaus, don’t be calling me Mick! You know 
as well as I do the kind o’ people that’s livin’ in the Fawinne district; 
an’ what would they say if they heard you calling me Mick? 

tomaus. Ah, I wouldn’t be mindin’ that crowd. Even if you can’t speak 
as they want you to, sure they can’t put you out of the house, can 
they? A couple o’ them kem to me t’other day—I heard afther that 
they wanted me to change me name from Thornton to Drineen 
Ihoun, or somethin’; they kep’ talkin’ and talkin’ for hours and 
hours, an’ divil a bit o’ me knew a word they were sayin’—ah, I 
wouldn’t be botherin’ me head about them at all. 

MICEAWL. I have to keep up appearances now, I have to keep up appear- 
ances. 

ToMAus. Ah, sure you’ve a nice little house of your own now, an’ you 
needn’t care for anybody. 

MICEAWL. Ah, the house is hardly worth livin’ in, Tomaus; hardly worth 
livin’ in. The inside’s in a shockin’ state! That rowdy Dawn o’ Lib- 
erty Fife an’ Drum Band is afther puttin’ the finishin’ touch on it. 

TOMAUS. I always had me own opinion about that same band. There’s 
too many bandmasters in it! Playin’ an’ playin’ the one tune, till 
everybody was fed up with it. Howsomever, nobody’ll be able to 
hear much of them now since you’ve got your Brass Band. 

MICEAWL. Ah, I dunno, I dunno; me heart’s bruk tryin’ to keep them to- 

gether. T’other band’ll only play the one tune, but every member 
in ours wants to play a different tune, an’ the big drummer only 
wants to hear himself. 
MRS. O’HOULIHAN, popping her head out of the window. She has a 
worn and harassed look; her sleeves are tucked up indicating that 
she is busy. If her entire body could be seen, she would appear in a 
rough skirt, wearing heavy boots, but she is wearing a fancy crepe- 
de-Chine blouse. 
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SHEELA. Will the pair o’ yous not be talkin’ so much Bayurla! If yous don’t 
mind the Irish speakin’ lodger’ll hear yous. 
She withdraws. 


Tomaus. A lodger! Have yous got a lodger now? 


MICEAWL. Oh, the fella that was always in the house—he was born in it, 
an’ I suppose he’ll die in it. The Man in the Kilts, you know. You 
could hardly get him to speak before the house was me own, an’ 
now, he’ll hardly let anyone else speak! I don’t think he’s right in 
the head. “I'll never give yous a bit o’ peace,” says he, “till yous all 
talk Irish.” 

TOMAUs. He was always a bit queer; I'd let it run off me like wather off a 
duck’s back—I wouldn’t be botherin’ me head about him. 


MICEAWL. Ah, you have to bother your head about him. Isn’t the P. P. an’ 
the Schoolteacher afraid o’ their lives o’ him. Were you ever up in 
his room, Tomaus? 


TOMAUS. No; I don’t want to be alone with a fella like that. 


MICEAWL. It’s the curiousest room you ever seen! You’d lose your way in 
it, the way he has it filled with passages goin’ in an’ out, an’ round 
about—taken, he says, from the Book o’ the Yellow Cow, or some- 
thin’. 

ToMAUSs. I never heard tell o’ that book—Ah, I suppose it’s a book some- 
thin’ like oul’ Moore’s Almanac. 

MICEAWL. An’ he has all the walls destroyed with comical figaries that he 
calls fibulas, turks, an’ crosses o’ cong; an’ he won’t let Kathleen read 
anythin’ but the Book o’ Kells—he says anythin’ else ’ud be bad for 
her morals. 


TOMAUS. Sure, I wouldn’t let him stop in the house at all, at all; The Book 


o’ Kells. God, I'd rather even read the Lives o’ the Saints—An’ that’s 
bad enough—Was he always as bad as he is now? 

MICEAWL. He’s gettin’ worse; he’s a dangerous man right enough to have 
about the house. Such outlandish things as he does say: “Knock the 
house down,” says he, “‘an’ build it on the Hill o’ Tara.” “All round 
here,” says he, “used to be the houses o’ the people that came out 0’ 
the Ark.” 

TOMAUS. For God’s sake! What Ark; Noah’s Ark? 

MICEAWL. Yis, the first Gaels. An’ of a queen that used to shake a wand 


an’ the waves o’ the sea ’ud come into the shore an’ start to play 
dulcimers. 
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tomaus. Some kind of band in oul’ Gods’ time that used to play on the 
seashore like them that do be in Bray. 

MICEAWL. An’ he’s always blatherin’ about the harp, an’ he couldn't play 
as much as a note o’ “Home Sweet Home” on a tin whistle. Ah, he 
has everybody plagued, for he’s a very free makin’ fella, interferin’ 
with everyone that comes into the house, an’ forcin’ them to sit on 
an oul’ stone he says was the throne of the oul’ kings of Ireland. 

tromaus. A, ah, we're too far advanced now to be thinkin’ o’ kings—I 
wouldn’t be botherin’ me head about him. 

The MAN IN THE KILTs enters the garden by the porch. He is a very 
old and feeble man; he carries a stick, and walks with an effort. 


MICEAWL and TOMAUS at once stand at attention and wear a reveren- 
tial look. 


MAN IN KILTS, singing. Key kirheh thoo lyume eg cassoo nah mo, 
Eg cassoo nah mo, eg cassoo nah mo, 
Key kirheh thoo lyume eg cassoo nah mo, 
Mar dulsey, dolsey, dayro! 
Go on, sing it out, th’ pair o’ yous! 
MICEAWL & TOMAUS, together. Key kirheh thoo lesh eg cassoo nah mo, 
Eg cassoo nah mo, eg cassoo nah mo, 
Key kirheh thoo lesh, eg cassoo nah mo, 
Mar dulsey, dolsey, dayro! 
MAN IN KILTS, sighing. Government Irish, Government Irish. Ah, I’m not 
myself at all; I feel rotten—I’m afraid I’m not long for this world! 
tomaus. Ah, I wouldn’t say that, I wouldn’t say that now; you’ve a long 
spell in front of you yet, with the help o’ God. 
MAN IN KILTs. Ah, I dunno, I dunno; I think I’m dyin’ on me feet—the 
doctors all say I haven’t much longer to live. 
toMaus. Ah, the doctors is the last I’d mind; they’re oftener wrong than 
right. If that’s all you have to fret you, you needn’t mind—I wouldn’t 
be botherin’ me head about the doctors. 
MAN IN KILTS, suddenly. Yous betther thry that again. 


TOMAUS & MICEAWL, together. Key kirheh thoo lesh eg cassoo nah mo, 
Eg cassoo na mo eg cassoo nah mo; 
Key kirheh thoo lesh eg cassoo nah mo, 
Mar dulsey, dolsey, dayro! 
When the verse ends the MAN IN KILTS goes off left. MAN IN KILTS as 
he goes off: 
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MAN IN KILTs. It could be a lot betther, it could be a lot betther. 

Tomaus. The oul’ cod’s crocked; it won’t be long till he snuffs it! 

MICEAWL. May it come soon an’ suddent! Isn’t it a shockin’ thing to have 
to be puttin’ up with the like o’ that—himself an’ his dulsey dolsey 
dayro! 

TOMAUS. Sure I wouldn’t be doin’ it for him; haven’t you somethin’ else 
to do besides dulsey dolsey dayroin’? I’d let him say what he likes or 
think what he likes—I wouldn’t be botherin’ me head about him. 

MICEAWL. Ah, you don’t know, man, half o’ what I have to do to keep him 
quiet. He’s goin’ out of his mind—there’s no doubt about it. One 
minute he’ll tell you he’s a Roman, an’ the next that he’s a Gael. D’ye 
know what he said yesterday? “Spell cup,” says he! “C-u-p,” says I, 
astonished like; “No, it’s not, no, it’s not,” says he, in a rage, “It’s 
k-u-p’”—that’s the simplified spellin’-—what’s anyone to think of a 
man like that? 

TOMAUS, tapping his head significantly. That’s enough—I wouldn't bother 
me head about him anymore. 

SHEELA enters through porch carrying a stool which she places in the 
garden. 
God save you, Mrs. Houlihan. 
SHEELA. You too, you too, Tomaus. 
SHEELA returns to the house. 

TOMAUS. I’m afraid the missus is doin’ too much. 

MICEAWL. The pair of us is doin’ too much. It’s terrible the way we’re 
kep’ goin’, an’, along with that we have to stick that dulsey dolsey 
gazebo. 

TOMAUS. Doesn’t Kathleen give yous a hand? 

MICEAWL. Ay, tidyin’ the ornamints on the chimney-piece—or a few that’s 
left o’ them. I don’t know what’s coming over her—she won’t do a 
han’s turn since she started that bloody listenin’ in. 

SHEELA returns carrying a tub containing clothes which she com- 
mences to wash, having placed the tub on the stool. 

TOMAUS. There’s a power o’ washin’ to be done about a house, Mrs. Houli- 
han. 

SHEELA. I don’t think there’s a house in the whole wide world that there’s 
so much washin’ to be done as there is in this house. 

tomaus. Ah, I wouldn’t say that, now, I wouldn’t say that; when you get 

used to it, it’ll be as easy as kiss han’s. 
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SHEELA. We'll all get our death o’ cold if the windows isn’t put in soon. 
We thought that because they were like church windows they'd re- 
spect them, but they didn’t leave one that they didn’t put in. 

tomaus. Ah, no matter where you go you'll get blaguards, Mrs. Houlihan. 

SHEELA. Indeed I thought the childer about here were betther reared; 
servin’ at the altar, an’ a minute after firin’ a stone at you—I have 
a lump on me head yet as big as a duck egg from a skelp I got. 

MICEAWL. All along o’ sellin’ the family cow, as who'd have a betther 
right to sell it than us? What’ll I sell it for, says I? Ass all you can says 
they; but it’s a bit ould now an’ a little shaky, an’ you’d betther take 
whatever you'll get, says they, or you might get nothin’. Twenty 
poun’s, now, wouldn't be a bad price, says they. An’ because I sold 
the cow for 19,19, an’ 111 with a postidge stamp thrun in, they want 
to make out that I gave the beast away. 

SHEELA. We'll make them swally their words one o’ these days, for there’s 
one thing they can’t deny, that we kem into the house with our heads 
up! 

TOMAUS, tO SHEELA. Sure you're worse yourselves to be takin’ any notice 
o’ them; I simply wouldn’t be botherin’ me head about them. 

SHEELA. I wouldn't min’ so much if Kathleen was alright. All that listenin’ 
in is turning her brain; I hope to God that Doctor Feverwell’s come 
today, because I’m terrible anxious about her. 

MICEAWL. He’s to come today in his gig. 

SHEELA. I hope he’ll not forget to come. And there’s Jimmy, the general 
labourer, commencin’ to grouse as well; sayin’ he has as much right 
to the house as anyone—an’ more. 





MICEAWL. An’ we afther sellin’ the only cow we had to buy it. 

SHEELA. Sure he can’t expect to get as good grub as we get. 

MICEAWL. If the house wasn’t here he wouldn’t get any at all. 

SHEELA. What ud the pair o’ yous do without me, says he. 

MICEAWL. If you don’t like it you can go somewhere else, says I. 

SHEELA. From the sun down to the centre the place is me own, says he— 
jimmy enters at a gallop wheeling the barrow, stopping suddenly in 


the centre. 


yummy. I'm not going to stick this no longer, I’m not going to stick this no 
longer. 
Bawling. 
I’m goin’ to go on sthrike! 
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SHEELA. Why d’ye rush in like that, Jimmy, frightenin’ the life out of a 
body? 

MICEAWL. Ah, if you go out on strike this time, me boyo, you can stop out! 

jimmy. I’m goin’ out anyhow; I couldn’t be any worse out than I am in. 

Tomaus. Aw, Jimmy, be reasonable! I’m sure if you tell Mr. O’Houlihan 
quietly what you want, he’ll only be too happy to listen to you. 

jimmy. What’s the good o’ listenin’? Isn’t Kathleen listenin’ in from 
mornin’ till night, an’ what good is it doin’ her? 

SHEELA. Fellas pretendin’ to love Kathleen, an’— 

jimmy. What’s the good o’ lovin’ Kathleen, when she won't take any no- 
tice o’ you? Others can hold her hand for hours, an’ bring her for 
walks, but whenever she sees me, she passes me by with her nose in 
the air—just because I can’t play the bloody piano! 

MICEAWL. Maybe it’s playin’ the piano y’ought to be—is there anythin’ 
else you’d like? 

TOMAUS. Aw, be reasonable, be reasonable, Jimmy! I’m sure Mr. O’Houli- 
han ’ud do anything to satisfy you—bar playin’ the piano. 

jimmy. I want the house painted red. 

SHEELA. Ah, then if Miceawl attempts to paint it red, he can look for 
someone else as a housekeeper. The people that come to our Garden 
Party don’t want a Bolshie in the house. 

The FREE STATER and the REPUBLICAN enter quickly. 

REPUBLICAN, shaking the hand of mMiceawt. Ah, the bould Miceawl; 
where’s Kathleen? I must see her; I've a little present for her—a pic- 
ture I painted of herself in 1917 in everlastin’ oils. 

FREE STATER, shaking Mrs. H’s hand. Godd evening, Mrs. O’Houlihan; 
how are you, Mrs. O'Houlihan? Where’s my little pet, Kathleen; 
I've a little present for her—a Manual on the Government of a house 
accordin’ to a Constitution. 

SHEELA. Poor little Kathleen’s not well at all; the doctor says she’s not to 
be excited in any way. 

The BUSINESS MAN and the FARMER enter. 

FARMER, shaking MICEAWL’s hand. Evenin’, Mr. O’Houlihan; where’s 
Kathleen? I’ve a little present for her—a bag o’ self-raisin’ flour. 
BUSINESS MAN, Shaking Mrs. H's hand. Good afternoon, Mrs. O’Houlihan; 
where’s Kathleen? I've a present for her—a little clock-work motor 
car that'll run all round the room; think o’ that, Mrs. O’Houlihan— 

a little clock-work motor car that'll run all round the room! 
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jimmy. Yous’ll all have to go away ou’ o’ this—there’s a sthrike on here. 


toMaus. Jimmy, Jimmy, conthrol yourself, man; remember th’ glories o’ 
Brian th’ Brave! If you're goin’ to turn into a Bolshie, I’m done with 
you—I wouldn't be botherin’ me head about you! 


sHEELA. If I bring Kathleen out, yous’ll have to behave yourselves; she’s 
so low that talk above a whisper sets her out of her mind. 

REPUBLICAN, FREE STATER, FARMER, BUSINESS MAN. Never fear, Mrs. O’Hou- 
lihan, never fear; we all love little Kathleen too much to do any- 
thing that ‘ud go agen her. 

SHEELA, at door. Kathleen, love, here’s four young gentlemen wantin’ to 
see you. 
KATHLEEN comes oul. MRS. O'HOULIHAN holding her arm. They all 
bow. 

REPUBLICAN. Me own sweet, little red little rose! 

FREE STATER. Me own fair, little Drimin Donn Deehlish! 

FARMER. Me clusther o’ little brown nuts, me heart’s longin’ for you. 


BUSINESS MAN. I'll crown thee with gold an’ I'll crown thee with silver, 
sweet little beautiful pulse o’ me heart! 

jimmy. The peoples’ flag is deepest red— 

TOMAUS. For God's sake, man! 
Air: “Dear Little Shamrock.” 

FREE STATER, singing. There’s a dear little colleen that lives in our Isle— 

REPUBLICAN. She’s as fresh and as fair as a daisy— 

FARMER. An’ she’s blessed with a tear an’ she’s bless’d with a smile— 

TOMAUS. Faith, some day, yous’ll all dhrive her crazy! 

BUSINESS MAN. An’ well, big and small, lov’d her well thro’ th’ ages. 

yummy. An’ I'd love her more for an increase in wages. 

BUSINESS MAN, FARMER, REPUBLICAN, FREE STATER. An’ it’s dear little Kath- 
leen, sweet little Kathleen, dear little sweet, little Kathleen of Ire- 
land. 


SHEELA. Oh, Kathleen, aren’t they a lovely lot o’ gentlemen? 

KATHLEEN. Oh, I've heard this too often, Ma! I’m getting sick of it; it’s all 
codology. 

MICEAWL, to TOMAUS. Which o’ them now, would you vote for? 


TOMAUs. Which o’ them would I vote for? I wouldn’t vote for one o’ 
them. I wouldn’t bother me head about any o’ them! 


KATHLEEN. Me legs is thremblin’ under me. 
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SHEELA. Get her a chair out 0’ th’ house, one 0’ yous. 


The FREE STATER, the REPUBLICAN, the FARMER, the BUSINESS MAN, 
and jimmy rush into the house for a chair. 

FREE STATER, inside. Ay, leggo ou’ o’ that—I’m well able to carry it me- 
self! 

REPUBLICAN, inside. Give it to me, or I’ll smash it over your head, you 
gang o’ hypocrites, perjurers an’ job-hunters! 

BUSINESS MAN, inside. You ignorant country boor, how dare you jostle 
me; how dare you, how dare you, sir! 

SHEELA. God Almighty, what are they doin’ now? 

Tomaus. They’re smashin’ up the little happy home inside. 

MICEAWL. I wish to God they didn’t love Kathleen as much as they do! 


The FREE STATER and the REPUBLICAN come out carrying the chair, 
with the FARMER and BUSINESS MAN hanging on, with jimmy follow- 
ing, holding on to the coat tails of the BUSINESS MAN; all are tossed 
looking. 

BUSINESS MAN, indignantly. Lemme go, lemme go, do you want to pull th’ 
coat off me back, you scoundrel? 


jimmy. It wouldn’t take much to make me take off me coat an’ knock th’ 
stuffin’ out o’ you. 


SHEELA. Gentlemen, gentlemen, remember th’ weakness o’ little Kath- 
leen! 


REPUBLICAN, (0 FREE STATER. I'll settle you, me boyo, one o’ these days. 
Sit down, Kathleen; sit down, me little pet. 


FREE STATER. You'll settle me, will you? You'll have to eat a few more 
spuds, me boy, before you'll be able to do that. Sit down, me little 
girl, sit down. 


TOMAUS, excitedly. Whisht, th’ whole o’ yous; here’s th’ oul’ cod in th’ 
kilts comin’ along—attention, boys, for God’s sake. 


As the MAN IN THE KILTS crosses they all sing. 


JIMMY, TOMAUS, FREE STATER, REPUBLICAN, FARMER, BUSINESS MAN. 
Kay kirheh thoo lesh eg cassoo nah mo, 
Eg cassoo nah mo, eg cassoo nah mo; 
Kay kirheh thoo lesh eg cassoo nah mo, 
Mar dulsey, dolsey, dayro! 


MAN IN KILTs. That’s terrible Irish, terrible Irish. Well, if I can’t ram it 
into yous, I'll ram it into th’ chiselurs—Unless they learn their Irish, 
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they’re to get nothin’ to eat, nothin’ to eat, d’ye yous hear? I'll ram 
it into the chiselurs, I'll ram it into the chiselurs. 
He goes off. 

FREE STATER, Shouting. Give’s a kiss, give’s a kiss, Kathleen. 

REPUBLICAN, shouting. Don’t be a fool, Kathleen, don’t be a fool—it’s th’ 
Kiss 0’ Judas, it’s th’ Kiss 0’ Judas! 

FARMER. Let me put me arm round you, Kathleen, an’ you'll feel alright. 

BUSINESS MAN, shouting. Come for a walk, Kathleen, an’ we'll combine 
business with pleasure! 

tToMAus, looking down the road. Here’s th’ doctor comin’ in his gig. 

KATHLEEN. Mother, Mother, I don’t know what’s coming over me—I feel 
as if I was going to faint! 

The pocror runs in and feels her pulse. 

pocTor. Put her to bed, put her to bed! 

KATHLEEN is helped in by MRS. O’'HOULIHAN. The crowd follows, try- 
ing to hold mrs. O’HOULIHAN back. 

FREE STATER. Ay, houl’ on there, Mrs. Houlihan; one minute, one minute. 

REPUBLICAN. One word about the Republic before you go, Kathleen; 
it'll only take me five or six hours to say it. 

FARMER. Ay, keep back there, keep back there, I’ve a message for Kath- 
leen that can’t wait. 

MICEAWL, hooshing them back. Ay, will yous all go to hell out o’ this, an’ 
let th’ little girl get a minute’s peace? 

TOMAUS, remonstratively to them. Can’t yous thry to take things a little 
easier. Yous are making a nice show of yourselves, an’ th’ whole world 
lookin’ at yous. Be God yous are changin’ th’ proverb from “united 
we stand” to “united we fall, divided we stand”! Can’t yous be 
united if it was only for five minutes an’ give little Kathleen a 
chance. 

BUSINESS MAN. That’s what we're all looking for—unity and peace. 

REPUBLICAN. That’s what I’ve been fighting for all along. 

FARMER. Let's talk things over quietly in th’ corner o’ th’ garden; maybe 
we could form a kind of coalition committee. 

jimMy. This is some other game to cod th’ workin’ man. 

They gather together in a corner of the garden. 

MICEAWL, shouting up at the window. Is she alright, doctor, is she alright? 

pocTor, at window. She’s very weak, but she'll pull round after a bit, if 
she gets perfect quietness; a whisper may prove fatal—she’ll need 
perfect peace and quietness for the rest of her National life. 
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ToMaus. Oh, be heavens, she’s sure to get it too! If peace came we'd all 
die a sudden death. 
SHEELA, at window, to MICEAWL. Come up here an’ give me a hand, man. 
MICEAWL, to TOMAUS. Here, do a bit o’ this, Tom, while you're waitin’. 
Tomaus. Certainly, Mick, certainly. 
He starts to paint. 
Now I'm goin’ to get nothin’ for this. This is a thank you job. Oh, 
I’m not goin’ to be a mug for anybody. 
He leaves off painting. Taking a paper from his pocket; singing as 
he goes off. Air: “Three Jolly Pigeons.” 
Let politics go an’ be damned, 
It’s a thing that desthroys an’ debases; 
I'll just have a read for to find 
A winner for Fairyhouse races. 
FREE STATER. Now let us all take a solemn an’ sacred oath. 
REPUBLICAN, violently. I won't, I won’t, I won't; I’ll take no oath for no- 
body—so help me God! 
The FREE STATER, the FARMER, and the BUSINESS MAN rush into the 
house; the REPUBLICAN runs to the window; jimmy stands at the door. 
FREE STATER, inside shouting. Vote for me, Kathleen; a vote for the Free 
State is a vote for Ireland. 
REPUBLICAN. He’s a liar, Kathleen; vote for me, and the Irish Republic, 
one an’ invisible, one an’ invisible. 
FARMER. Speed the plough, Kathleen, speed the plough! 
jimmy, shouting. Socialism’s the only hope o’ th’ workers, socialism’s th’ 
only hope o’ th’ workers. 
The ORANGEMAN appears outside the garden beating a big drum and 
singing. 
MAN WITH DRUM. Come let us all with heart an’ voice, 
Applaud our lives’ defender; 
Who at th’ Boyne his valour show’d, 
An’ made his foes surrender. 
To God above th’ praise we'll give, 
Both now and ever after, 
An’ bless the glorious memory 
Of William that crossed the water. 
Noise, confusion and shouting. 
MICEAWL, appearing at window. Holy God, are we not going to be let get 
even one night’s sleep in peace! 


CURTAIN. 
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Great Hatred, Little Room 


By ROBERT HETHMON 


On October 1, 1923, the Abbey Theatre produced a new one-act play 
by a Dublin laboring man, Sean O’Casey. The Abbey had created con- 
siderable interest in April, 1923, by giving the first production anywhere 
of an O’Casey play, The Shadow of a Gunman, a tragedy about the 
Black-and-Tan war. By the end of its three-day run, the Abbey was turn- 
ing people away, despite the fact that the theatre was under armed guard 
because of the Civil War; Lady Gregory wrote in her journal after the 
final performance that The Shadow of a Gunman was “beautifully acted, 
all the political points taken up with delight.” O’Casey’s new play, Kath- 
leen Listens In, was received quite differently. 

The Abbey management was theatre-wise enough to schedule Kath- 
leen Listens In as a curtain-closer to a revival of Shaw’s Arms and the 
Man: the soothing syrup of Shaw’s “pleasant” exposé of “romantic con- 
vention” cannily preceded the bitter pill of O’Casey’s “phantasy”—which 
turned out to be a no-holds-barred, deadly accurate satire of warring con- 
temporary Ireland. The house was packed on opening night. The Ab- 
bey’s brilliant acting company, including F. J. McCormick and Arthur 
Shields, who had played the leading roles in The Shadow of a Gunman, 
held the stage. The two plays were directed by Lennox Robinson. O’Casey 
was in the audience with a friend, Dr. J. D. Cummins. The audience, re- 
membering The Shadow of a Gunman, was expectant. 

O’Casey had serious intentions for the play. “It was written,” he has 
explained, “specifically to show what fools these mortals were in the quar- 
relling factions soaking Ireland in anxiety and irritations after the Civil 
War. I imagined that satire might bring some sense to the divided groups 
so busy practising envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness.” Gabriel 
Fallon, who played The Man in the Kilts in Kathleen Listens In and is 
now a Dublin journalist, recalls that 


...as soon as the curtain rose... the laughing began, but before long it was 
obvious that it was sectional laughter. I laughed when your party got a 
rap; you laughed when it was the turn of mine. Towards the middle of 
the piece the laughter began to lose something of its earlier substance; 
then it started to fall off, flicker, and finally to die out completely. The 
curtain came down in what was worse than silence—a few thin apologetic 
hand-claps obviously intended for the players. There were no calls for 
author. We knew that the author had been in front. When the theatre 
emptied we couldn’t find him. He told me afterwards that he had run out 
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of the place mortified at the play’s reception. After walking the streets for 
a few hours ...he returned to his tenement room and... sitting down at 
his typewriter he ...set down the opening lines of Juno and the Paycock. 


O’Casey’s recollection of the performance is one of utter “dead and em- 
barrassed” silence (see Inishfallen, Fare Thee Well), and his recent let- 
ters remark that “whereas the S. of a Gunman criticised one element in 
the National life, K. L. J. went for all sections, the tangle of warring 
tribes, and so gave an impact that all hurried away from, and never came 
near it again. ... Like the Arabs, the audience folded their tents (minds) 
in the night, and silently stole away.” O’Casey, shocked but indomitable, 
told Dr. Cummins that he was going to “write a play that would bring 
all Ireland to the theatre.” It is the remarkable fact that he did just that, 
for Juno and the Paycock was delivered to the Abbey in a few months 
and performed for the first time on March 3, 1924, to immediate inter- 
national acclaim. 

Knowing O’Casey’s subsequent history and his stature today, we must 
be careful not to look back at the frigid reception of Kathleen Listens In 
as an incident comparable to the riots that marred the first performances 
of The Plough and the Stars. The performance of Kathleen Listens In 
was an episode in O’Casey’s career; two of the three book-length studies 
of his plays do not even mention it. O’Casey’s own memory of the play’s 
performances has somewhat dimmed over the years, and Arthur Shields, 
who played the Free-Stater in it, acknowledges that the play has com- 
pletely slipped from his memory. Susan Mitchell’s review does not refer 
to the audience’s reaction at all. In fact, Ireland had for eight years been 
through a purgatory of strife, violence, and destruction, and, though 
every faction of Irish life was disposed to view itself with the utmost 
seriousness, it is doubtful that any sizeable Dublin group was at this 
juncture disposed to treat with objective seriousness a brief one-acter by 
a largely unknown author. Kathleen Listens In was taken off after a week 
and never revived. 

O’Casey never published Kathleen Listens In. A few years ago I was 
in Dublin trying to locate the manuscripts of unpublished Irish plays 
and was given permission to read the manuscripts in the Abbey Thea- 
tre’s script closet. Among them I was astounded to find a set of “sides” 
for Kathleen Llistens In, I had never heard of the play but quickly found 
out that it was one of two never-published O’Casey one-acts performed at 
the Abbey in the Twenties. No full script of Kathleen could be found at 
the Abbey, and the “sides” themselves were charred around the edges 
from the Abbey fire of 1951. All sign of the other one-act, Nannie’s Night 
Out, had vanished. I bought two sixpenny copybooks and by collating 
the “sides” produced a manuscript of Kathleen Listens In which O’Casey 
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has now given permission to publish—muttering all the while about 
“damned American Searchers” (“Some of your fellow searchers have dis- 
covered things about me which I never knew before—cross my heart!”). 

Americans have usually been attracted to modern Ireland in one of 
two ways, both calculated to give a distorted view. One is the way of 
sentimentality, of Hollywood, of shillelaghs and little people. The other 
is through the work of Ireland’s great international artists, and here the 
student usually ends by thinking in terms of Synge against the Irish, 
Yeats against the Irish, Joyce against the Irish, O’Casey against the Irish. 

The violence of revolution and civil war that is integral to Kathleen 
Listens In and O’Casey’s other early plays was a living reality to Dub- 
liners of the Twenties, not mere background incidental to author and 
work: 


The new play...invites some serious consideration as...a rough-and- 
tumble morality play. ...O’Casey is not Shaw, but he has a lively mind and 
no bitterness, and though a guffaw so near tragedy as we are just now 
may offend the taste of some, others will find it salutary (Susan Mitchell, 
The Irish Statesman, October 6, 1923). 


He uses the disillusionment of the post-war period in such a way as to 
attract the kindly attention of all the anti-Irish elements in the country, 
and to attract at the same time an audience which sees only humour in 
his grim irony....O’Casey gives the audiences what they want, and they 
can laugh uproariously at satire of themselves (Malone, The Irish Drama, 


1929). 


In the past fifteen years every play of his has drawn crowded houses, for 
everyone feels the morbid desire to live again in a few hours those long, 
tedious years of horror....It is...not easy to forget....we are still 
plunged in the shadow of tragedy. ... When I watch those crowded houses 
at the O’Casey plays I am struck by the restless attitude of the audience 
towards events that were so familiar. They are fascinated by them, but 
the tragic side makes them laugh hysterically, as if willy-nilly they could 
not let sadness overpower them (Walter Starkie, The Irish Theatre, 1938). 
Many of us will still remember the thrill we got about sixteen years ago 
when The Shadow of a Gunman first took the stage. Here was the first play 
of a new postwar mentality—the first to break away from a false sense of 
values that had been slowly poisoning us—the first time we heard expressed 
on the stage emotions that we were as yet hardly conscious of feeling our- 
selves (Denis Johnston, The Bell, 1941), 


The man who decides to stand alone, to damn all parties and factions 
by laughing at them in the name of “charitableness” and “sense,” is both 
foolhardy and courageous. O’Casey has never hesitated in the past forty 
years to damn all in war or peace. He has been a man of courage in this 
respect, when it would have been perfectly honorable, and certainly to 
his personal advantage, to have done otherwise. But other questions must 
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be answered. Does not the man who damns politics and parties damn 
the democratic process itself? Is the courage of aloofness a proper sub- 
stitute for the courage of choice? O’Casey has, of course, chosen many 
times; he has defended many unpopular sides, but in choosing his own 
side, as it were, in the midst of a total political upheaval such as visited 
Ireland from 1916 to 1923, was he perhaps choosing an untenable posi- 
tion? I think not. Can the serious artist choose any other position? Was 
Euripides choosing an untenable position when he wrote the Troades? 
The contrast between the simple form and the simple view of Ireland in 
Kathleen and the complex form and complex view finally developed in 
Juno and The Plough and the Stars provides ample illustration of the 
artistic and moral rightness of O’Casey’s course in the early Twenties. He 
has placed himself in the tradition of Aristophanes, Marston, Moliére, 
and Shaw. 

The satire of Kathleen Listens In is so closely packed, everything in the 
play is so obviously pointed, that explanation, even to the non-Irish 
reader, is scarcely necessary. The British paint mail-boxes red; the Irish 
green, and the Americans red, white, and blue: there seems to be some- 
thing essentially chauvinistic about the collection of mail. As Gabriel 
Fallon says, the play hits at everything and everybody; the tricolor, the 
house like a church, the Soldier’s Song (now played at all Irish theatres 
like “God Save the Queen” in London), electrification schemes (explored 
later in Johnston’s The Moon in the Yellow River), Easter Week, Na- 
tional groups, Book of Kells, Cross of Cong, Hill of Tara, the “solemn 
and sacred oath,” the “Irish Republic, one an’ invisible,” the Gaelic 
League in the person of a doddering Man in Kilts and the Boundary 
Question in the figure of an Orangeman and his drum, poppies and “the 
hymn book of Churchill,” Grattan, Mitchel, Emmet, Wolfe Tone, and 
Sarsfield. 

What is not so obvious to the non-Irishman is the quality of life in 
Ireland in 1923, but it is precisely this quality of life to which we must 
look to account for the silence of Kathleen’s first audience. (In Kathleen, 
for example, O’Casey pokes fun at patriotic blather about the heroes of 
Ireland; but gunmen on the run from the Black-and-Tans were actually 
shown by countrymen the place where Sarsfield ambushed King Wil- 
liam’s siege train and were thus encouraged to fight on against odds.) 
Perhaps the one man in Dublin best equipped to understand the quality 
of Irish life during the Civil War was O’Casey himself as he fully demon- 
strates in the third act of Juno and the Paycock. Perhaps no more telling 
example exists in contemporary drama of the artist’s power to transcend 
and unify chaos than is found in O’Casey’s progress from Kathleen to 
Juno. It is customary to speak of O’Casey’s tragicomedy, and David 
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Krause has argued that O’Casey’s “humour saves him and his characters 
from despair. In the midst of anti-heroic laughter there can be no total 
catastrophe.” Why could not the audience for Kathleen Listens In join 
O’Casey in his laughter? One might say that on that occasion the laughter 
was all on the stage, the despair and sense of total catastrophe altogether 
in the audience. Out of the savagery of Ireland’s civil war came the savage 
mockery of Kathleen Listens In. The audience’s silence was an ending 
for O’Casey, but it was also a beginning of the power of expression that 
fixed for our theatre in permanent form the compassion of Juno’s great 
prayer: “take away our hearts 0’ stone, and give us hearts o’ flesh! Take 
away this murdherin’ hate, an’ give us Thine own eternal love!” 











The Art of Acting 


By FREDERIK SCHYBERG 


Part I* 


What is an Actor? 


In a famous speech about actors in 1928, Max Reinhardt called the art 
of theatre “the oldest, most powerful, most immediate of the arts, com- 
bining the many in one.” The statement may appear exaggerated, but it 
is only a weak echo of statements which great minds in the past have 
been inspired to make. Voltaire called the theatre “the noblest and most 
useful thing invented by the human mind,” and Victor Hugo designated 
the drama, in his well-known manifesto, the preface to Cromwell, as 
“complete poetry,” the “ocean” into which all the other streams of poetry 
flow. But I do not intend to speak of the theatre in general, only of the 
art of acting; partly because it seems to me that problems in the art of 
acting have had a profound effect upon the current as well as the eternal 
state of the art of theatre (does not the contemporary drama and film 
owe much to actors?), and partly because this distinctive art form has 
virtually never been the subject for scholarly analysis. It is the least 
known, least explored area of theatre esthetics. 

The drama as art form, as literary genre, has been a subject of research 
and recognition for three hundred years, but uncertainty and insufficient 
knowledge of the subject, coupled with scorn on the part of scholars, has 
caused the art of acting to be regarded as a pariah. In the middle of the 
nineteenth century a prominent theatre critic, pupil of Hegel, and uni- 
versity man in Berlin, Henrich Theodor Rétscher, wrote a book entitled 
Die Kunst der dramatischen Darstellung (1841), in which he made an 
attempt to distinguish methodically between the literary and performing 
arts. His work is idealistic, but Prussianistically pedantic and naive—and 
scarcely readable today. No stimulating scholarly insights emanated from 
the work, and it inspired no sequels. The German dramatist Otto Ludwig 
in his Shakespeare-Studien, which was published in 1871, conceived a 
new fresh view of the works of the great dramatist by considering them in 
terms of the technical aspects of acting, and he found that certain im- 
portant plays—even those of Shakespeare—seemed to be written only 
“to furnish a foundation for the art of acting,” a fruitful and at that time 
completely new point of view which he rightfully recommended as the 





* Parts Two and Trree will appear in subsequent issues. 
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fundamental theoretical view for “the second part of a work on the art 
of dramatic composition.” But this second part has yet to be written, 
and, in academic circles, his point of view has not been acknowledged. 

Professors of esthetics and humanities have found it difficult from the 
start to assign an appropriate place in their systems to the art of acting, 
and as often as not they have ignored or belittled it. Obviously it was 
not an independent art; it was only a reproducing, a second-hand, and 
therefore second-rate art. At the turn of the century the Danish actor 
Karl Mantzius, author of the comprehensive The History of Theatrical 
Art (1897-1916), a work which enjoys an international reputation be- 
cause it is—despite its great limitations—the only exhaustive work of its 
kind to date in any language, took a stand against the university pro- 
fessors of the time who had placed the art of acting, in their esthetic 
writings, rather low in the ranks of the liberal arts. Professor Claudius 
Wilkens at the University of Copenhagen included it only with hesita- 
tion among the other art forms in his esthetics, but without reservation 
he also included—to Mantzius’ justified chagrin—gardening. And pro- 
fessor Carl Lange, in his otherwise excellent study of the physiology of 
pleasure (1899), placed acting among the lowest of the liberal arts, under 
equilibristic performances, that is, among circus attractions, inasmuch— 
as he expressed it—as the art of acting was the least independent of the 
arts. It functions only as the servant and intermediary agent of dramatic 
poetry. 





Even if the art of acting has risen somewhat in academic prestige dur- 
ing this century and generally is no longer ranked with acrobatics and the 
care of the garden, it cannot yet be said to possess the hallmark of a 
liberal art. On the other hand, in Germany, America, and just recently 
in Sweden, the history of the theatre has become an academic discipline 
as a subdivision of the history of culture. The dead theatre at Pompeii 
and Herculaneum, buried under the streams of lava and rains of ashes 
of the past, has been found worthy of excavation and exposure—but 
what of the living theatre? Right up to our own time scholars carefully 
have steered clear of the art and esthetics of acting. Even though the art 
constitutes the primary energizer of the artistic complex of the theatre, 
the study of acting has been entrusted entirely to outsiders or to actors 
themselves. Even in Germany, the most hospitable milieu anywhere for 
theatrical frenzy, theatrical romance, and the adoration of actors through- 
out the last century, the situation is the same. Except for a pair of iso- 
lated contributions by theatre critics, it has been left up to actors them- 
selves to express expert opinions about their art. Just after World War I, 
in 1919, two capable, experienced theatre people, actors Ferdinand 
Gregori from Berlin and Adolph Winds from Dresden, wrote a pair of 
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creditable books, filled with useful statements and valuable hints, but 
with pessimistic conclusions. Gregori regretted that the nature and 
uniqueness of the art of acting had remained a secret right up to our 
time, which is particularly regrettable for the profession of acting, since, 
he said, it “‘is still not completely accepted among the ‘honorable’ occu- 
pations, and, moreover, is only reluctantly accepted as art.” Winds 
finishes the preface to his book by expressing a hope that he might see 
this art form placed on a par with the other art forms! It sounds strange 
and anachronistic today, but that is how it is—or so it is expressed by 
both of these eminent theatre people in any case. The admittance 
(Adufnahme) of the art of acting into the academic art forms on a line with 
and granted equality of rights with literature, painting, music, and archi- 
tecture, which Lessing fought for two hundred years ago with the publi- 
cation of his little book Beitrdége zur Historie und Aufnahme des Thea- 
ters (1751), really cannot be said to have taken place yet; perhaps it has 
in the mind of the public, but not in the world of scholars. 

As an art form, acting awaits its investigation, its delimitation, its defi- 
nition and its classification, and its professors. The source materials are 
rich and enticing in a historical sense, but even more in a sociological, 
esthetic, and psychological sense. ‘The task will be: to decide, as Holberg 
formulated the question in Just Justesen’s preface to the first volume of 
his comedies (1723), to what extent it is “indecent for the children of fine 
men to permit themselves to be used in theatrical exercises;” (Holberg 
answered this intricate, amusingly formulated question with a no, but 
actually it stands open this very day—and is an object for the most di- 
vergent opinion. Many people attend the theatre, but a considerable 
number still find it anything but proper.); to determine the actor’s social 
and sociological position and significance in the life of his community; to 
determine the rightful place of the genuine actor, the scenic artist, in the 
esthetic system as well as in the manifold, exciting ensemble of conflicting, 
contributing factors and elements in the theatrical performance; and to 
investigate and illuminate the complex psychological picture of the actor, 
who, while on the stage, acts and is at the same time! What is especially 
attractive to me in this investigation, is, among other things, the possibil- 
ity of gaining access, through the study of the actor, to the mechanical 
process of artistic creation itself. ‘The art of acting is the only art form in 
which the creative moment, the great psychological puzzle of all art forms, 
the secret of talent, is, to a certain degree, under conscious control of the 
artist, and therefore can be observed, because the actor must create at a 
certain hour of the day, and therefore must have worked out the means 
to master the necessary process. Because of his profession, the actor must 
create consciously. He cannot, like other artists, wait for the well-known 
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inspiration, nor—if he wishes to assert his authority as an artist—can he 
satisfy himself with perfunctory office-work, inasmuch as his art demands 
warmth, life, concentration, and radiance at a given hour. That which 
lies concealed in subconscious darkness in other art forms, in this art form 
alone comes to the surface at the bidding of the artist and can be meas- 
ured and recorded. This is indeed a subject, a series of subjects, to ex- 
amine and investigate. 

What material do we have then to work with? The mixing, by univer- 
sity people, of better judgment and naivete in connection with the 
theatre, their lack of confidence in the art form, and often their total 
lack of knowledge of the theatre world’s always ambiguous and strange 
complexity of talents and passions, with subsequent disdain as a result, 
has—together with the biased insistence upon the artistic primateship 
of the literary work made by the esthetic theoreticians—led to the re- 
jection of acting as an art form. The academicians have left us nothing 
to study. By way of recompense for this rejection, actors have developed 
a defiant over-estimation of themselves, which is understandable and ex- 
cusable. They have been forced to take the matter into their own hands 
and win their victories and recognition on their own ground: the theatre. 
Scholars have looked with distrust upon actors, but there is no doubt 
that the distrust is mutual. Actors have no cause to display confidence 
either. They are on their guard against what is said or written about 
them. No one shall teach them anything. “No one really understands 
their art!” This certainly is their viewpoint generally. But hence it fol- 
lows that the critical-theoretical literature on the art of acting that is 
known to exist has never been adequately paid attention to, and up to 
now this material has been as good as unexploited. Except for the two 
great literary figures Diderot and Lessing, the writers who have dedicated 
themselves to writing principally about the art of acting have, without 
exception, been allotted the fate of working without being noticed by 
scholars and being scorned or ignored by the actors! Their names can- 
not be found in handbooks of literary history, and neither are they listed 
in histories (such as Mantzius’ book) on the art of acting. Inasmuch as 
Mantzius was himself an actor, he shared his profession’s disdain for 
“literary people.” I shall not tire the reader with an enumeration of the 
names of these writers—from Aristotle to Rétscher—of which Mantzius 
seems totally ignorant—but I shall return to them in another context. I 
only wish to mention that the first real theoretician on the art of acting, 
the Frenchman Rémond de Sainte-Albine, predecessor of Lessing and 
Diderot, who wrote his first book, The Actor, in 1747, has never been 
made the subject for an esthetic-dramaturgical examination, even 
though two hundred years before Stanislavski, he established a number 
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of themes later developed by the great Russian and answered a number 
of crucial theoretical questions related to the art form in a wise and 
knowing way. Albine deserves better treatment, and he will surely get it! 
From him, and from a number of writers of comparable quality and with 
a comparable love of the art, one can derive a significant source of raw 
materials for the developing of an esthetic system for the art of acting. 
Actors themselves will probably be the most surprised of all about this. 

Without hesitation, the acting profession allots itself the position of 
leadership within the walls of the theatre. “It is to the actor and to no 
one else that the theatre belongs,” said Reinhardt, originally an actor 
himself, in his earlier cited Rede iiber den Schauspieler. And Stanislavski, 
in his memoirs My Life in Art, says, “The only king and ruler of the stage 
is the talented actor.” As a useful corrective agent for these arbitrary and 
typical expressions by this century’s two most brilliant men of the theatre, 
let me cite several lines from a letter written to the Danish actress Betty 
Hennings in 1891, by Victor Rydberg: “It sometimes happens that the 
theatrical artist is a more finely sensitive writer and a more astute psy- 
chologist than the author which he or she has to interpret.” It really 
happens—and more often than we might think. At this point let us use 
these three statements to form a point of departure, since they contain a 
truth and an important viewpoint. 

At one time or another we have all fallen victim to the thrilling, be- 
wildering, eloquent, and compelling effect which great acting exerts. On 
what is this effect dependent? With what means is it created? We are all 
grateful to the great actors—but for what? I do not know. But perhaps 
I can suggest the contours of this complicated problem. From my 
own observations and from the materials assembled by the despised 
literary people, I will follow several threads, prescribe several outlines, 
attempt, in a short abstract, to give something which later I hope to have 
the opportunity to elaborate into a more satisfactory whole, and deline- 
ate several problems and principles which up to now have not been 
esthetically defined in an adequate manner. This is only the beginning of 
something—but something that must be embarked upon. I do not intend 
going through the great names in the art of acting. The intention is to 
probe into theatre psychology rather than theatre history. Several actors 
will be mentioned as typical and used as examples: Garrick, Talma, 
Johanne Luise Heiberg, Sarah Bernhardt, Joseph Kainz, Johannes Poul- 
sen, and Gésta Ekman—but this selection must not be interpreted as an 
appraisal, it is only an illustration. Examples can be chosen from 
among the great actors of the present, whether from the stage or from 
motion pictures. The whole world is our theatre. 

The following can be divided into three isolated sections: one histori- 
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cal, one about the actor’s technique, and one containing psychological 
viewpoints. The latter two sections can be divided, like Bernard Shaw’s 
drama, into a pleasant and an unpleasant part. The last of the sections, 
“The Actor as Phenomenon,” is a very unfriendly section, but I hope that 
it will answer Holberg’s question about the extent to which it is indecent 
for the children of fine people to participate in theatrical exercises— 
without suggesting that the answer should be used as professional advice. 
To begin with, we shall approach our subject, the art of acting, by con- 
sidering its origin. 


* * * 


All human knowledge begins and ends with a question mark. We go 
through existence, each one aspiring to formulate an answer. But the 
conditions of human existence are such that even our answers become 
questions. This holds true for the great subjects as well as the small ones. 
It holds true also for science and art, the two fields in which man has come 
closest to giving something resembling an answer to his disquietude, his 
longing, and what the American dramaturgist Brander Matthews once 
called ‘‘man’s insatiable curiosity about himself.” The subject we shall 
now discuss, dealing with man’s curiosity regarding himself, begins with 
the seemingly simple question: What is an actor? 

There is no need to introduce the name of one or another well-known 
actor, Leslie Howard or Edward Persson, Rita Hayworth or Tora Teje, 
Viveca Lindfors or Louis Jouvet. The names are impressive, but the 
answer is much simpler. ‘The problem goes deeper. In the depths of their 
hearts, all people are actors. We all play-act. “All the world’s a stage/ 
and all the men and women merely players.” Two-thirds of our lives 
are spent performing, rather than being. The occupation which society 
has assigned to each and every one of us, forces us, particularly if we 
are not happy with it, to play it as a role for the rest of our lives. The 
different vocational types are to a large measure performed character 
parts. We are all acquainted with people who have played the part of 
minister, doctor, teacher, business executive, lawyer, professor, theatre 
director, yes, even actor, all their lives, without ever being it. The com- 
pulsion to perform is a condition which the struggle for existence has 
imposed upon human beings. More often than we generally admit, ex- 
istence forces us to appear to be something we are not. And we all go 
about with a craving to perform a role. This craving would be most 
distressing if we did not possess simultaneously, deep in our being, the 
ability to perform. The desire to play-act is a primitive impulse in human 
nature. 

For a moment let us leave the present, seek the very distant past, and 
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probe more deeply into the subject. We go to children and savages, two 
aspects of the same subject. In the play of children we witness an early 
phase in the history of the development of the theatre. Children imitate 
the reality of their elders; driven by a spontaneous mimetic instinct, they 
act out the parts of adults. But they do not restrict themselves to imi- 
tating reality; they also create reality. A chair, a table, a cupboard 
is transformed into a train, a house, a mountain. A pillow or a doll 
becomes a small, living child, and is handled like a small, living child. 
In the play of children we see two of the secrets of acting revealed, 
the secrets called concentration and imagination. In terms of the strength 
of enchantment, no theatrical illusion can match the illusion by which 
talented children enter in and abandon themselves to their festive game, 
at the same time knowing and taking delight in the fact that it ts a game. 
They are simultaneously authors and performers. In them we see the 
primitive joy of performing. They are primitive actors. But they do not 
perform for others, or in any case, seldom successfully. Generally when 
children play, they are their own both faithful and exacting audience. 

In this way they resemble primitive people, but with the latter the 
situation is more involved. We now stand at the very origin of the art 
of acting, the oldest of all art forms. Where and when it comes into 
existence and takes form, we do not know. On the whole we know very 
little for certain about these prehistoric phenomena and processes. But 
by observing the primitive people still living on earth, we can see how 
it came about. It begins, as it does in the case of children, with mimicry 
and the joy of watching it succeed. This develops into organized narra- 
tive. Scenes of glory from the life and history of the tribe are represented 
in mimetic form in primitive dances. But the dance evolves from imita- 
tion and narrative until one day it becomes a sorcery of higher powers, 
man’s attempt to come into contact with his demons, his gods, to im- 
press the good and to placate or banish the evil. 

Primitive peoples take their game just as seriously as children do—no, 
more seriously. It is not only a game; it has a practical purpose. It becomes 
an integral part of the struggle for life. One day it takes on the character 
of ecstasy, the dimensions of the cult of the worship of gods. 

Having arisen from play, the game becomes bewitchery and rapture. 
The prayer for ecstasy is granted. Led by the medicine-man or shaman, 
the tribe achieves union with its gods in the torch-lit dark of night. The 
people are possessed by the god—the ecstatic dancers sense that they are 
filled to the very brim with the power that they have invoked and be- 
seeched. They feared their demons, but the demons answered their 
prayers, and their fear is transformed into courage. 

In this primitive arena we find both a foundation for, and an explana- 
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tion of, the origin of the art of theatre assembled in a synthesis. The 
theatre in its original form. The exhilarating mimicry and the ecstasy in 
fear. Man becomes one with his gods. And man receives the courage to 
take up the struggle with the powers that he conjured up. The game 
becomes religion. And one day the religion becomes art. 

From the tragic worship of Dionysus, from the primitive Dionysiac 
cultist actions which ended in wild orgies involving the devouring of the 
raw meat of goats and bulls (and even human beings), the Greek theatre, 
after several centuries of refinements, is established. Religion becomes 
art. The art of theatre, in another sense, became the art which is occa- 
sionally a man-eating art. From the Corybantian dancers’ demonic illusion 
of being the ghastly characters which they portrayed arose the finer and 
better intended illusion of the art of theatre, which on occasion can pro- 
duce an air of demonism. And while the spectator and performer had 
originally been one—one performing, dancing, and conjuring crowd— 
it is now divided into two parts: those who “play” and those who observe. 
The primitive synthesis of dramatist and actor united in the same person 
still survives for a short time. Then comes the dramatic moment when 
they separate. The signal is sounded for the beginning of the present-day 
theatre, and for the problem of this theatre, which is the separating of 
something which was originally assembled, the subdividing of something 
which was one from the beginning! The drama, as an art form, is 
born! We stand on the threshold of culture, of civilization—and conse- 
quently close to the question which concerns us. What is an actor? Who 
becomes an actor? 

From religion and ecstasy we proceed down to a purely psychological 
plane in order to find out what it is that causes us so-called civilized 
people to play-act. We have the desire present in us as a mimetic instinct, 
as a joy of and a zest for playing. But civilization has set up barriers for 
so many of our other instincts and desires. What about this one? Surely 
we are not savages or children—or are we? 

At the bottom of the mystery of the art of acting lies something which 
is at the bottom of most of the mysteries of human behavior: egoism. Or 
let us use the more pleasant expression: self-assertion. He who play-acts 
asserts himself abruptly by talking and doing, by creating. He provokes 
laughter or admiration. He is somebody, and he rises above the others, 
both above those whom he imitates, and above those who are degraded 
into spectators: see what 7 can do? Man is vain, and he strives to be ad- 
mired; man is lonely, and he seeks contact. Art is one of the means to 
these ends. In acting, man finds an outlet and an opportunity to reveal 
himself in play and in art, an opportunity of a more organic nature than 
any of the other art forms provide, because acting is created with the 
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human body itself as the medium and the raw material. In its primitive 
phase, the art of acting is man giving vent in play to his inner vision, 
and in this way satisfying a deep need. The child plays a beautiful game, 
and the peacock spreads his gaudy tail feathers! At the bottom of the 
primitive acting temperament, we find three elements: loneliness, egoism, 
and eroticism. 

We all feel, as previously stated, the instinct to act. We encounter it 
every day in ourselves and in others. Every day we act in front of our 
superiors and our inferiors, and even before complete strangers on the 
street or in the streetcar. Even when we pick up a telephone receiver, we 
act for the operator. She is supposed to notice that we are a somebody. 
We must convince ourselves that we are a somebody. If we are not, we can 
at least play the part. In this modern life, where all primitive expressions 
of vitality are overlaid with a veneer of education, of convention, which 
curtails the opportunities to find a spontaneous outlet for the feelings 
which stir within us, the need to act becomes doubly strong. Man must 
express himself, or else suffocate. I am acquainted with fine, respectable 
people, who, when they cannot find an outlet for their feelings in any 
other way, go to the office or go home to their wives and make a scene. No 
matter how irrational or without cause the scene might be, it still reduces 
tensions and leaves a feeling of pleasure. This digression is introduced 
only to illustrate the universal human instinct to act, man’s natural need 
of self-assertion, to obtain a share of existence when he cannot experi- 
ence it by at least transforming it into theatre. This spiritual need is 
also a physical need, which is an important fact to notice if one wishes 
to understand the acting mentality, and of course this is our goal. In 
actors, the physical need to perform can be so strong that the actor who 
is unemployed for a time literally can become ill because of it. 

Ordinary people do not generally behave in this fashion. This is the 
distance which separates the stage from the auditorium. 

Certain fortunate individuals, whose vocational life gives full, free 
passage to a diversified active reality, rarely find their way to the theatre 
other than to obtain several hours of diversion. And they are likely to 
regard the theatre as folly. And then there are certain narrow individuals, 
completely satisfied with their listless commonplace existence, who will 
never have any need to perform and will not understand this need in 
others. There is no reason to talk about these categories any further. But 
the rest of us love and understand the theatre, the oldest of the art forms, 
originating as a spontaneous expression of a human need: man’s primi- 
tive instinct to reveal himself, privately and collectively, individually 
and communally; man’s instinct to communicate and be understood, to 
seek contact, to provoke admiration and delight. We understand the 
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theatre. We share its play and its desire and its suffering. In our tempera- 
ment we have part of these people, whose lives pursue their courses by 
being other than what they are. At times we too wish fervently to be 
other than what we are, or show ourselves as we think we really 
are—disguise ourselves in order to conceal qualities we are ashamed of, 
or to develop qualities we admire and are jealous of in others. We too 
would like to be free behind a mask, to feel ourselves free and feel su- 
perior. This is a partial explanation of the power of the theatre to at- 
tract and entrance, and an explanation of the problem which one could 
advance as a contrast to the question “What is an actor?”: What is a spec- 
tator? 

We have settled the question of what an actor is. It is clear that he is 
a person who reveals and liberates himself by acting. But how does this 
fortunate egoist ever get anyone to want to see him perform? This is the 
key problem involving art and its appreciation. We human beings seek 
answers to our questions. If we cannot find and formulate these answers 
ourselves, others must give them to us. Here we have the social purpose 
of the theatre. The theatre as liberation, as release and diversion, some- 
thing which the ancient Greeks understood very well when they opened 
their theatres to the Dionysian dancers and transformed a primitive, 
instinctive ecstasy into a game and an art, the objective of which was to 
bring about a purification, a catharsis, of the spectators’ senses. 

The theatre is release and relaxation. We experience this, not through 
personal participation, but through inner feeling by means of imagina- 
tion and empathy. “Wir sehen handeln, wenn wir nicht selbst bedeutend 
handeln kénnen,” said A. W. Schlegel in his definition of the theatre. 
Seated in the theatre, we are simultaneously participators and spectators 
in the game, the game which is reality freed from reality’s element of 
danger, and yet which still has a profound effect upon the entire range 
and register of our emotional life. We rejoice over the free play of the 
forces involved, and at the same time are raised above it, not imprisoned 
or hampered by its problems. 

In the theatre, we experience the things which existence cheats us 
out of or spares us from; our potentialities, our longings, our desires and 
illusions are realized in the play. We achieve understanding; we acquire 
self-reliance and a feeling of superiority by watching our own problems 
interpreted and brought to life by others. 

Someone might say that this applies to all art. What then is charac- 
teristic about the art of acting? It is its powerful, intensive, living im- 
mediacy—more pronounced than in any other art. All art is expression 
and interpretation. But all other art is man’s attempt to cling to and 
preserve, to explain and to hold on to the fleeting instant, a part of man’s 
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dream of eternity. On the other hand, the art of acting, which is itself 
so transitory, is the raising of the instant to a higher power, the com- 
plete instant, the complete moment, the moment with everything, not 
only what it contains, but what it can contain. The complete expression, 
which Lessing therefore quite rightly demanded from the complete actor, 
if he was to satisfy an audience to the fullest extent. Not one or another 
accidental human utterance, but the full, meaningful expression, the 
expression as symbol and idea, the selected expression “so wie es nicht 
besser und nicht vollstandiger ausgedruckt werden kann.” 

With this we have set boundaries to our subject and approached a 
definition of what an actor is. He is the one who can render this expres. 
sion. He is not just anyone, nor is he like one of us who confines the joy 
of playing or the instinct to imitate to our private lives. He is neither 
child nor savage, although he shares traits with both of them. He is 
neither you nor I with our roles in everyday life. But he is both you 
and I with all our commonplace roles. We are dilettantes. He is an artist. 
He is one who can perform. He is the one who appears on the day when 
the performance is no longer a game, but an art, when the play—para- 
doxically enough—becomes a profession for the person who, by virtue of 
special talents, is capable of expressing the very thing which the rest of us 
seek to express, and who has the strongest need of all to express himself. 
He is a professional; therefore we have a right to make demands upon 
him. 

He is the one who magnetically draws everyone’s attention to himself 
when he acts. He radiates something which we cannot clearly define. He 
can ignite his talent and his radiance at an appointed hour. He is the 
medicine man, the shaman, the spiritual conjurer who causes our emo- 
tions to dance. He can unite us with our gods, arouse our sense of joy, 
calm our anguish, and instill courage in us. He can accomplish these 
things only now and then, at propitious moments. But his play, his pro- 
fession, his trade has many sides and many facets. He can also confine 
himself just to trifling with us and diverting us. The mysterious thing 
called talent, an attribute which cannot be defined, is the common quali- 
fication for all who perform and—be it duly noted—wish to win audience 
approval for their performance. We can observe a common ability and 
common requisites within a whole category of people who otherwise are 
not ordinarily called actors. ‘The clown in the circus ring, even the tight- 
rope walker and the magician, the ballad singer, the revue performer, 
the night-club singer, the lecturer, etc., etc.—all have this common abil- 
ity: a mixture of the joy of playing and the power to charm; egoism and 
magnetism; something simultaneously primitive and highly complicated, 
but subject to control by the will of the person who practices the craft 
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of acting; the power to concentrate, which Per Lindberg once designated 

as the ability to enhance and distill, to fortify and heighten the sense of 

being alive, and in this way release this sense in others, through tears and 

laughter. 

In our observations, we have not yet come to the level of the art theatre, 

the higher form of theatre. We have reached only the budding talent 

itself, the primal ability present in the professional player, the profes- 

sional actor. For that matter, the leap from the clown to the “fine” actor 
is not great (it is often a leap in taste, not in ability). The clown can 

satisfy our need for expression, our questioning, our joy, our anguish, 

just as intensely as the great actor. The same “purification” can be present 

in a clown act as in a high tragedy (it all depends on the character, 
standards, and composition of the audience). In reference to the purifica- 
tion and release through art, Johannes V. Jensen, in one of his earlier 
fables, ““Knokkelmanden” [‘‘Death, the King of Terrors”’], has written a 
number of unforgettable lines, using a cheap variety show as a point of 
departure. I am eager to cite these lines because they touch upon one of 
the fundamental problems in the art of the theatre. While on a trip, the 
writer found himself in a small German factory town and in the evening 
made his way to a third-class music hall. ‘There he saw a duet between an 
ugly and grotesque clown who played a lute and a pale and confused girl, 
Kate, who sang a song—thin, lucid tones to a broken and bleating ac- 
companiment. It has a wonderfully intense effect. Kate’s delicate dreamy 
song and the bleating accompaniment—so musically shaky and so 
awful. “Everyone in the audience was quiet. And when that strange duet 
on the stage had finished, there were silent lamentations! I saw the 
spectators sigh in such a way that their troubles were lifted, and I saw 
in their eyes that a twinge of pain had passed healingly through their 
senses.” 

In this perceptive account of an act in a variety show, the writer has 
described the very process which took place in the theatre of Dionysus in 
Athens during a performance of one of the tragedies of Sophocles or 
Euripides—and he has told us something about why, and for what pur- 
pose, the theatre exists; about that mysterious and magical artistic process 
which the art of acting involves; and about the significance of the con- 
troversial concept of catharsis: there were silent lamentations. A twinge 
of pain had passed healingly through their senses. 


* * * 
The inclination to play-act is very ancient, just as is the need to see 


theatre. To perform and to witness, to give and to receive, to be ad- 
mired and to admire. But a crucial psychological and cultural phe- 
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nomenon occurs when the art of acting changes from a game to an oc- 
cupation, when actors become professionals, deserters from orthodox 
social behavior, people who perform for money, people who—as they 
say—live on imagination! In Greece the first professional actors were 
called hypokrites, a word which early came to signify dissemblers, but 
generally they were highly respected people in. this art-loving land. It was 
otherwise in Rome, the military state; puritanical Rome, where art 
found no great favor during the early centuries, where clowns were looked 
upon as despicable—an occupation for foreigners and slaves. 

The dubious reputation with which the acting profession as pro- 
fession has been cursed, and with which, as a matter of fact, it is still 
cursed even today in the eyes of many, stems from the infamy which was 
thrust upon the profession by Roman law. The actor was placed in the 
same category with slaves and prostitutes. Free-born citizens were not 
permitted to be seen on the streets in their company. Free-born people 
who became actors lost their citizenship rights. They were denied freedom 
of speech. They could not testify in court. In certain instances free-born 
citizens could kill actors without having to answer for their actions in 
court. 

Right from the beginning, the great statesmen and legislators of the 
day regarded plays and actors with apprehension. Plato had warned 
against theatrical performances in the work of his old age, Laws and the 
State. Through these performances, he said, the spectators learn to sur- 
render themselves to imaginary passions. How shall they succeed in con- 
trolling real passions in a manner befitting Greeks? It was in answer to 
Plato’s attack and condemnation from a social viewpoint that Aristotle 
summarized the argument for the theatre a few years later in his Poetics 
and, as a defense, formulated his doctrine of the “catharsis” in order to 
demonstrate that the theatre performed a useful service and could not 
be dispensed with. 

But Aristotle, who found much to admire in the art of drama, did 
not hold actors in high esteem. “Dramatic ability is a natural gift, and 
can hardly be taught,” he wrote in his Rhetoric. “Ye are to judge of 
players, indeed, by their voice, but of orators by the gravity of their 
sentence,” said Demosthenes. Nowadays one is tempted sometimes to 
twist this thesis around in order to be able to accept its meaning, but 
the statement is typical of the attitude toward the art of acting which was 
held by the ancients (and furthermore, also tells us something of the 
nature of the art). Cicero, who was in agreement with Plato that theatrical 
performances sooner irritated audience sentiments than acted as diver- 
sion for them, thus ministering to passions more than manners (a view- 
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point later adopted by the Christian moralists), admired, as a unique 
exception, his friend Roscius, the foremost name in acting in classical 
antiquity. He said of him: “He is such a good actor, that no one else 
seems worthy to set foot upon the stage’”—but Cicero added—“and is 
such a noble person, that he seems too good for it.” Here in a nutshell 
we have the view of the acting profession held by classical antiquity. But 
even in ancient times the public’s worship of actors assumed the same 
proportions in terms of enthusiasm and devotion that we know today; 
adoration was lavished upon the great virtuosos of theatre in the same 
way that the film stars of our time are pampered. People loved the theatre 
then as they do now and divided their enthusiasm equally between the 
great, eloquent declaimers; the comic and tragic histrionem; and the 
popular actors who specialized in low comedy, the mimes, who were the 
counterparts of contemporary popular comedians and revue artists. The 
art of acting is always Janus-faced—the sides corresponding to the 
perennial symbols of the theatre: the masks of comedy and tragedy. 
There are also two different ways of judging the art—a fact worth noting. 
Its distinctive feature is the combination of the adoration, the deification 
of certain great actors, together with contempt for the profession in gen- 
eral. This contempt has its origin in the infamy, the aftereffects of which 
can be traced right up to our time. 

Since people—not only individuals, but groups as well—easily be- 
come what others believe them to be, the acting profession, over a period 
of several centuries, became what its members were believed to be: asocial 
and prostituted. With the exception of certain isolated, brilliant ex- 
amples, the professional actors of classical antiquity were deeply scarred 
by the ban under which they lived. When Christianity grew strong actors 
became a target for violent condemnations made by the fathers of the 
church. The great church councils denounced the theatre as “the shrine 
of Venus,” the refuge for all sin, the consistory of shamelessness, and, in 
an effective expression by Tertullian, as “the Church of the Devil.” The 
argumentation, although richly varied in the linguistic styles of the 
different bishops and princes of the Church—and there were very in- 
spired speakers and writers among the early Christian organizers: 
Augustine, Justin, Cyprian, Tatian, Tertullian, and John Chrysostom— 
is not very different from those of Solon and Plato. ‘““The Father of all 
truth hates dissembling, and each fiction is regarded by Him as adultera- 
tion,” said Tertullian. And he added a warning to the public that those 
who could not do without plays ought to wait for the greatest and most 
harrowing play of all, judgment day, when actors will scream louder 
than they do in any tragedy. 
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Fourteen centuries later, Bossuet, called the last of the church fathers, 
condemned Moliére and his actors with a similar expression and analo- 
gous argumentation. 

The art of acting in ancient times—about which we know virtually 
nothing concerning its artistic character, manner, and technique, and 
must satisfy ourselves with guesswork because crucial documents have 
been lost—died out and, in a manner of speaking, was scorched like 
weeds by the lightning bolts of the Roman church. Only the thoroughly 
popular art, the half-realistic, half-stylized comic imitations of reality of 
the mimes, survived in secrecy like a suppressed complex and preserved 
its character until the Renaissance, when it arose anew in the Italian 
commedia dell’arte. 


* * * 


After a period of hibernation which lasted well over a thousand years, 
acting was revived as an art form during the Renaissance. The process in- 
volved in its birth, or rather rebirth, is similar to the one we have already 
described and similar features are present. The natural joy of playing 
and the instinct to act find an outlet in theatrical performances which 
are part of a religious, this time a Christian, cult. During the Middle 
Ages and the early Renaissance priests and burghers perform church 
ceremonies to instruct and amuse the people. The people continually 
require bread first—and then plays, and the church endures the situation 
and even derives benefits from it. But soon the popular theatre emanci- 
pates itself from the church. The comedians seek out open squares and 
marketplaces and, with their coarse merriments, sever connections with 
the solemn ceremonies. At the same time Renaissance scholars rediscover 
the great dramas of classical antiquity and produce copies of them at 
aristocratic festivities. The masks of tragedy and comedy reappear as 
symbols and as realities. First the dilettantes perform—the craft guilds 
in the cities, the students at the universities, the young noblemen at 
court—then the professional actors arise, first in Italy and England; 
jesters and clowns are used regularly as comedians, and able, bombastic 
declaimers as tragedians. The ban still lies heavily upon them, but they 
survive defiantly because they are indispensable. Meanwhile a crucial 
thing has taken place. In the Italian commedia dell’arte, which, as pre- 
viously mentioned, has roots back in the Roman mimes, the art of acting 
is liberated, not only from the art of writing, from literature—with 
which, in this special genre, it has always had only the most unsubstantial 
connection imaginable—but from the written text altogether. These 
actors improvise their own words; they write while they act and thus 
pick up a thread which leads back to the theatre’s obscure origin. But 
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in so doing they realize an original theatrical concept in which dramatist 
and actor are one and the same person. The actor as such asserts his 
independence and sovereignty. This is actually the starting point for 
the modern theatre; in any case, it is here that the real art of acting begins, 
the art of acting as we know it today—acting as an occupation, as a 
craft, and as an art. Acting has become an independent art form. 

At the same time the struggle begins with the literary theatre, with 
the writers and the scholars who have refused, even till now, to ac- 
knowledge that acting was anything but imitative, a subservient and 
mediatory second-rate art form, the duty of which—and excuse for be- 
ing—was to subordinate itself to the text, to the drama. The dramatist 
Robert Greene, a somewhat older contemporary of Shakespeare, has 
given us evidence of how writers viewed the bold, presumptuous effort 
towards emancipation made by professional actors in the middle of the 
sixteenth century. In 1592, in an angry outburst made on behalf of 
writers and other creative artists Greene cast his curse upon actors. He 
talked of apes and “burres” which try to secure themselves, “those 
Puppets (I meane) that spake from our mouths, those Anticks garnisht in 
our colours.” The enmity between writers and actors, an enmity which 
can be traced right up to our time despite all apparent mutual respect 
and interdependence, has found frequent expression more recently in 
the writings of eminent literary men who could refer to the fact that 
back in ancient Greece Aristotle had found cause to complain that “in 
drama the actors now count for more than the poets’”—and the complaint 
is heard repeatedly today. Even Goethe and Diderot, who were in close 
touch with the practical world of the theatre during important periods 
in their lives, had harsh experiences with theatre people, and they gave 
vent to their scorn in a drastic fashion. It was Goethe who, as director 
of the Weimar Theatre, had a tendency “to play chess” with his actors— 
that is to say to use them as chess pieces rather than as living individuals 
in his productions. It was Goethe who scornfully maintained that he 
wished to undertake “to make an actor out of each well-built grenadier.” 
And Diderot, whose view of actors oscillated remarkably during the 
course of his life, declared bitterly one day that a great actor in the final 
analysis was “a most ingenious puppet, and his strings are held by the 
poet, who at each line indicates the true form he must take!” Writers 
always have had a great weakness for viewing actors as their marionettes; 
and consequently actors, by way of recompense, have just as incorrect 
and as dangerous a conception of writers—as a more or less necessary, 
but always very troublesome, evil in the contemporary theatre. 

In commedia dell’arte acting as a profession finds freedom. Alongside 
the type-comedy, or rather mask-comedy, of commedia dell’arte, two kinds 
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of representational art sprouted simultaneously and took form, each 
clearly bearing the stamp of one of the two genres of the theatre of 
classical antiquity: the tragic and the comic. A lofty, almost singing, 
oratorical art intended for the higher drama, tragedy; and a more in- 
dividualistic, realistically imitative art, rendering types from real life, 
intended for comedy. But it must be made clear that both genres are 
still, to an even greater degree than commedia dell’arte, in a rather primi- 
tive state. Just a mask of make-up conceals the folk jester, the tight-rope 
walker, the marionette manager, the clown. 

And so we begin the modern era with Shakespeare and Moliére! 

This moment is a great one. One of the greatest, not only in theatre 
history but also in the history of culture, because both names belong 
among the brilliant, immortal stars in the literary firmament as well. 
However, we shall deal with them here as theatre men exclusively. 
Strangely enough, and characteristically enough, they both represent, 
contemporaneously—a coincidence that seems planned—the remarkable 
synthesis which is so invaluable to the art of theatre: that of the author 
and the actor in the same person. Later this synthesis disappeared as a 
fundamental element in the organization of the theatre of more recent 
times and reappears only in valuable but rather special circumstances as, 
for example, in the case of the brilliant Johann Nestroy in Vienna in the 
middle of the last century, and in our own special case, the unique, many- 
sided Noel Coward in London, whose representative significance as a 
theatrical concept far more than as an individual phenomenon should 
not be underestimated. 


* * * 


Shakespeare and Moliére gave, not in special tracts or dissertations 
but in the dialogue of their plays, the first definitions of the nature of 
the modern art of acting. These definitions are in the form of actual 
guidance for working actors: Shakespeare in Hamlet’s famous advice to 
the players; Moliére in his facetious instructions to his troupe in the well- 
known little play Impromptu de Versailles, in which, under his own name 
and without any costume, Moliére himself is the chief performer. In these 
practical, down-to-earth situations we see both renowned theatre men 
function personally, in a sense as pioneering guides, as teacher-directors, 
as we might phrase it today, for a new generation of actors. The key point 
in their teaching is the reference to natural acting as opposed to what 
Shakespeare in another situation jokingly referred to as doing “it in 
King Cambyses’ vein” (I Henry IV, II, iv, 426), and what Moliére called 
“le brouhaha,” a famous expression, by which he characterized the 
exaggerated, bombastic oratorical actions of the dominant French tragic 
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actors. Nature will be the model, say both men—“the modesty of na- 
ture.” By making clear to us what they revolted against, they draw, in- 
directly, a very clear picture of the general condition of acting in their 
time. The advice they offer has a common point of departure, but there 
is a significant difference in what they stress as essential for a reforma- 
tion. 

Shakespeare’s ideal is clearly enough the actor who feels his role; 
Moliére’s, the actor who characterizes it. In this difference lies the seed 
for a substantial part of the debate about modern theories of acting. 

The English and the French schools of acting, two of the most signifi- 
cant within the European theatre, originate with Shakespeare and 
Moliére respectively. From the start the two geniuses set their stamps 
upon the art of acting of their lands; however, it must be noted that 
that which they revolt against still continues to exist as a distinctive, con- 
trasting feature of the theatre art of their respective nations. But a freer 
and finer kind of acting is given a theoretical form by Shakespeare and 
Moliére, who train their actors accordingly. Just behind these giants we 
still find commedia dell’arte, the improvised comedy, the emancipated 
form of acting, serving as model and taskmaster, at once primitive in its 
feeling and artistically refined in its form. Behind Shakespeare stands 
Yorick, poor Yorick, the brilliant clown and improviser Richard Tarleton, 
whose art was essentially related to, and influenced by, the Italians. Be- 
hind Moliére stands Scaramuccia, the great Italian comedian Tiberio 
Fiorelli, from whom Moliére took lessons in his youth, and for whom 
Paris wrote the following epitaph: “He was Moliére’s master, / And nature 
was his.” 

Out of the demands made and the definitions given by Shakespeare and 
Moliére there arises a finer, higher art of acting; from a declamatory art, 
an oratorical art, it becomes an art of representation. But the process of 
change takes place in different ways and at different speeds in France and 
England. The first great actor in this new era, and consequently one of 
the most important names in theatre history, is Moliére’s pupil and 
friend Michel Baron, the first French tragedian, who scorned the concept 
of déclamation and ushered in the characterization style of acting even 
in the tragedies of Corneille and Racine. In England a half-century 
elapsed before the actor Shakespeare dreamed about appeared; but by 
way of recompense, he became the greatest actor of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and perhaps one of the greatest of all time—the genius David 
Garrick. 

In the seventeenth century, Shakespeare and Moliére throw out the 
tag-line for the modern art of acting; Baron and Garrick pick up the cue 


in the eighteenth century. 
* * * 
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The professional art of acting struggles on toward artistic rank and 
independence. At the same time—and this event stamps its impression on 
the modern art of acting right from the beginning—actresses emerge, 
first in Italy and Spain, next in France, then—in about the middle of 
the seventeenth century—in England, and last in Germany. But because 
of this, actors had to fight hard and to some extent in vain for the recogni- 
tion of their civil rights. In 1641, Ludwig XIII, instigated by Richelieu, 
decreed that the infamy over the French and Italian actors was to be 
lifted on the condition that in the future they would behave and conduct 
themselves like proper people. But the decree had little effect on public 
and religious opinion. Theatre people were refused church weddings or 
Christian burials. Not only Moliére himself, but also, a half-century 
later, Baron’s colleague and pupil, the great actress Adrienne Lecouvreur, 
were buried surreptitiously, and the latter actually in unconsecrated 
ground. In 1690, Bossuet fulminated against actors, “the hired liars, the 
exhibited slaves, the lost Christians, within whom all shame is ex- 
tinguished.” As late as 1758, when acting in France had attained its first 
artistic peak, even Rousseau censured actors on similar grounds: it was 
humiliating for free men to practice the art of acting for money and 
thereby offer themselves for sale in public. “The greatest disgrace in the 
profession of acting—over and above the looseness of its women—is the 
mendacity in which its practitioners continually, so to speak profes- 
sionally, live.” We have here the most characteristic and ineradicable ob- 
jection directed against actors by middle-class society: they lend their 
personality for a price, and thereby surrender it! In France, theatre- 
happy France, actors were long looked upon in this way, right up to the 
French revolution—with a special exception, tempered by the nation’s 
erotic temperament, made for actresses. A characteristic French bon mot 
from the end of the eighteenth century reads thusly in all its brevity: 
“Actors are not people. An actor is less than a man. An actress is more 
than a woman!” 

Scarred deeply by the battle for independence as artists, spiritually 
hurt by the seemingly fruitless striving to overcome the contempt for 
actors held by people in prominent circles, the practitioners of the art 
of acting found their place in society during the last half of the seven- 
teenth and the first half of the eighteenth century. What we have dealt 
with in these opening remarks then is only the earliest history of acting 
up to the crucial turning point. Which crucial turning point? The birth 
of the modern art of acting. We place this event about the year 1750, but 
we trace the threads back to the principles of the art form which were 
formulated by Shakespeare and Moli¢re—and also to a distinctive char- 
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acteristic of dramatic art which is deposited in their immortal theatrical 
creations. 

During classical antiquity acting was divided into opposite, clearly 
defined genres—the tragic and the comic, each one with its fixed register 
of expression and its widely separated technique. In the earlier European 
art of acting during the Renaissance, in the art of the amateurs as well 
as the professionals, a strict distinction was made between the comic 
and the tragic. The distinction lies deep, not only in the nature and de- 
velopment of the art of acting, but also in the nature and development of 
the theatre itself. In one way this is still true today to the point where the 
comic theatre is evaluated by many as a less fine, in any case less worth- 
while, theatre than the tragic; even now a comic actor is seldom as highly 
regarded as a tragic actor. Should there be a fundamental theatrical law 
in this? A rule which cannot be broken? Nevertheless we will break it. 

In Shakespeare’s theatre we meet, for the first time in world drama, the 
tragicomic method of character delineation which makes new, different, 
and special demands upon the performers of such roles. There is much 
to indicate that Shakespeare, who surely liked to blend the comic and 
the tragic in his work as an impressive contrast, did not fully realize the 
artistic possibilities of the kind of blending which his brilliant texts afford 
to the actor during the creation of an individual role. Everything points 
to the fact that Shylock and Malvolio, to cite two examples, were played 
comically by comedians in Shakespeare’s time. But we know that the 
adherents of the new art of acting quite rightly were not content with 
this. In Moliére’s theatre the blending of the two ingredients was even 
more clearly and completely artistically realized. With Arnolphe in 
L’Ecole des maris; Alceste in Le Misanthrope; with George Dandin, the 
unfortunate cuckold; and not least with the Miser, the cuckold of his 
money, the tragicomic theatre is born. As an actor, Moliére, like many 
of his later fellow professionals, was instinctively attracted to tragedy, 
even though his natural talent was comic. (That he was an innovator in 
comic character interpretation, but conventional and hardly convincing 
as a tragedian in the eyes of his contemporaries, is another matter.) His 
ambitions were first realized in his pupil Baron. But in his plays he sup- 
plied material for a different and richer style of acting, a representation 
of humanity in the theatre of deeper truthfulness and greater breadth, 
than ever before known. 

When the demands made by the roles in Shakespeare and Moliére— 
together with the demand, the exhortation, that actors practice natural 
acting—are realized for the first time, modern acting is born, and the 
truly great actor, the tragicomic actor, arises, lives, and suffers before 
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our eyes—the complete actor, something Garrick had in mind when he 
maintained, using himself as an example, that a person could not be a 
good tragic actor if he was not a good comic actor as well. This require- 
ment has been endorsed in our time, although Gésta Ekman, to cite an 
example, was derided in the early 1930’s when, in an interview, he indi- 
cated that he considered a sense of humor necessary for the person who 
wished to succeed in playing Hamlet. The press ridiculed the “comic 
Hamlet” which it was presumed the great Swedish actor wished to pre- 
sent. Per Lindberg, in an excerpt from his book about Gésta Ekman, 
quotes him in this way: “I still maintain that an actor must have a sense 
of humor in order to be able to play tragedy.” Ekman has endorsed just 
what Garrick said and formulated as a categorical requirement. The 
greatest modern actors are, almost without exception, tragicomedians. 

The complete actor is the one who shows us the true face of life in his 
playing. The comic and tragic masks are only symbols of the Janus- 
faced theatre. The true face of life is the tragic and comic masks com- 
bined in one. The theatre achieves its greatest, its most moving and un- 
forgettable effects, when the tragic and comic elements of existence are 
united in a whimsical, poignant mixture and whole. It is then that we first 
experience the true catharsis, and the pain passes healingly through our 
senses. The actors capable of uniting the two faces into one are the true 
histrionem, the brilliant hypokrites, and merit the designation Shake- 
speare gave his actors in Hamlet: the history of the age in brief re- 
capitulation. They give the artistic interpretation and synthesis we seek 
in the theatre. ‘They are the abstract and brief chronicles of the Time.” 

We are reminded of Johannes V. Jensen’s fable “Death, the King of 
Terrors.” It dealt only with an act in a variety show, but we return to 
it in order to note that it also dealt with just a beginning, an outline for 
an interpretation of what takes place in the theatre. The bleating clown 
and the thin, pathetic girl in the fable are symbols of the Janus-faced art 
of theatre, of both masks. Their duet produces, in a primitive way, the 
double effect characteristic of the theatre. What double effect? Johannes 
V. Jensen speaks of it in the conclusion of his fable, when he attempts to 
explain the unforgettable effect which the number had upon him: “It 
struck me that it was a duet of life and death I heard.” 

It is this duet which the theatre is supposed to render for us. 


Translated by HARRY G. CARLSON 














Directions for Twelfth Night, 
or What You Will 


By JOHN RUSSELL BROWN 


After the first dozen Twelfth Night’s there are still surprises, new 
guises for the old masterpiece. Directors color it golden, russet, silver or 
white; blue for dreams, and sometimes pink; or they allow red and even 
purple to dominate. They can make it sound noisy as a carnival, or eager, 
simple or melodious, or quarrelsome like children; it can also be strained 
and nervous. In 1958, Peter Hall at Stratford-upon-Avon hung the stage 
with gauzes and contrived what The Times called a “Watteauesque 
light.” And critics report that a year previously, at Stratford, Ontario, 
Tyrone Guthrie contrasted Feste and Malvolio in “psychological terms,” 
allowing the final song of the “wind and the rain” to be “as plaintive and 
wonderful as a Jewish lament.” Two years before that, at the English 
Stratford, Sir John Gielgud brought “‘a faint chill to the air” of his pro- 
duction: the comics were on their best behavior in deference to a per- 
vasive “charm”; The Observer said that the polite word for this would 
be “formal,” and the exact word “mechanical”; it seemed as if, during 
rehearsals of the last scene, Sir John had stopped the actors and com- 
manded, “Be beautiful; be beautiful.” 

This play might have been designed for an age when each director 
must make his name and register his mark. Yet there is one difficulty: in 
most productions there is some element that escapes direction. In Sir 
John’s elegant Twelfth Night, Malvolio yielded Sir Laurence Olivier a 
role in which to exploit his impudent and plebeian comedy, and his 
last line—“TI’ll be revenged on the whole pack of you”—an opportunity 
for the cry of a man unmade. The grey and urban setting of the Old Vic’s 
production in 1950 was enlivened by an untrained ballet of sailors and 
riffraff, but Peggy Ashcroft’s clear, white voice was an unechoed re- 
minder of other directions the comedy can be given. More commonly, 
without such trained stars to cross the director’s intentions, robust comics 
usurp more attention than their part in the last act is allowed to satisfy, 
or an intelligent Sebastian will deny his own words, a too gentle Orsino 
devalue Viola’s ardor. There is need for vigilance: Margaret Webster, 
who sees Twelfth Night as “filled with impermanence, fragile, imponder- 
able,” has found that: 
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The director will have to balance and combine his ingredients in carefully 
graded proportions, compensating for weaknesses, keeping a moderating 
hand on excessive strength. This play, above all, he must treat with a 
light touch and a flexible mind, keeping the final goal clearly in sight. 


What happened, one wonders, before there were directors to give direc- 
tions? 

For if we refer back, from the theatre to the text of the play, we shall 
observe a similar lack of simplicity and uniformity. Malvolio can be a 
“turkey cock,” a common “geck and gull” who is told to “shake his ears”; 
or a fantastic who asks what “an alphabetical position portends” and 
speaks repeatedly “out of his welkin.” Yet Olivier’s petty, ambitious vul- 
garian is also true to the text when he addresses his mistress with “Sweet 
lady, ho, ho!” and with tags from popular ballads. Even Michael Hor- 
dern’s tortured Malvolio at the Old Vic in 1954, “dried up, emaciated, 
elongated .. . [as] an E] Greco”—his hands, reaching out of the pit in the 
scene where Feste visits him as Sir Topas, the curate, suggested to one 
critic “‘the damned in the Jnferno”—has allowance in Feste’s disguise, in 
his own first words of ‘“‘the pangs of death” and “infirmity,” in his account 
of how “imagination” jades him, and in his physical and psychological 
isolation at the end. And yet again, Olivia’s high regard for Malvolio— 
she “would not lose him for half her dowry”—justifies Eric Porter’s per- 
formance at Stratford-upon-Avon in 1960, as a solid, efficient steward 
waking with practical good sense to worlds unrealized. 

Actors seeking to express their originality will find that “new” inter- 
pretations rise unbidden from a straightforward study of the text. Sir 
Toby is usually a domesticated Falstaff, but at the Old Vic in 1958, with 
tumultuous “gulps and shouts,” he was seen as a plain “boor’; and for 
this there is plenty of support in his name, Belch, and in his talk of 
“boarding and assailing,” making water and cutting “mutton.” And the 
same year, at Stratford-upon-Avon, Patrick Wymark made him young and 
spry, with a sense of style; for this, “she’s a beagle, true-bred” was most 
appropriate language, and his easy confidence in ‘“‘consanguinity” and 
expertise in swordplay were natural accomplishments. One might con- 
ceive, too, of a melancholy Sir Toby, tried in true service and knowing 
from experience that “‘care’s an enemy to life”: his tricks upon Sir An- 
drew would then be a compensation for his own retirement, his wooing— 
off-stage and presumably brief—of Maria, a just and difficult tribute; for 
him, lethargy comes with drunkenness and he “hates a drunken rogue”; 
he needs company, even that of a fool, an ass, and a servant. Olivia is 
another role which can be seen to be of different ages—either mature 
years or extreme youth; and she can be melancholy or gay. Maxine Aud- 
ley at Stratford-upon-Avon in 1955 presented a gracious lady, truly griev- 
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ing for the death of her brother and strong enough to recognize an ab- 
surd passion for a boy; this Olivia had the “smooth, discreet and stable 
bearing,” the majesty, to which Sebastian and Orsino testify. And three 
years later, at the same theatre, Geraldine McEwen presented her as kit- 
tenish and cute, saved from triviality by fine timing of movement and 
verse-speaking, the dignity of “style.” And yet another Olivia may be 
suggested by the text: a very young girl, at first afraid of meeting the 
world and therefore living in a fantasy of seven-year mourning; then a 
girl solemnly repeating old saws with a new understanding of their truth: 


Even so quickly may one catch the plague. ... I do I know not what, and 
fear to find Mine eye too great a flatterer for my mind.... What is de- 
creed must be... how apt the poor are to be proud...youth is bought 
more oft than begg’d or borrowed, 


and forgetting her “discreet” bearing in breathless eagerness: 


How does he love me?... Why, what would you?...not too fast: 
soft, soft!... Well, let it be.... That’s a degree to love.... Yet come 
again.... I have sent after him: he says he’ll come.... What do you 
say?... Most wonderful! 


Feste, the fool, can be melancholy, or bitter, or professional, or amorous 
and silent, or self-contained and philosophical, or bawdy and impotent; 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek can be patient, sunny, feckless, gormless, ani- 
mated or neurotic. (In 1958 Richard Johnson gave an assured perform- 
ance of this knight as a “paranoid manic-depressive, strongly reminiscent 
at times of Lucky in Waiting for Godot.”) Orsino can be mature or very 
young; and poetic or weak, or strong but deceived, or regal and distant. 
The text can suggest a Viola who is pert, sentimental, lyrical, practical, 
courageous or helpless. Shakespeare’s words can support all these inter- 
pretations, and others; there are few plays which give comparable scope 
for enterprise and originality; the characters, the situations and the 
speeches are protean. 

This is fully evident in the way in which a director can alter the trend 
of his production, even in the very last moments, to achieve what Miss 
Webster has called his “balance,” to arrive at his chosen “final goal.” If 
sentiment needs reinforcing, Viola (as Cesario) can be given a down- 
stage position and a preparatory pause as the arrangements for her duel 
with Sir Andrew grow to a comic climax, and thus her “I do assure you, 
‘tis against my will’ can be, not the usual laugh-line, but a reminder 
of full-hearted involvement in other strifes of will; this momentary 
seriousness, the more impressive for its incongruous setting, has been 
managed with great grace by Dorothy Tutin at Stratford, in Peter Hall’s 
productions of 1958 and 1960. Still later in the play, there is another 
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opportunity for the strong reémphasis of Viola’s depth of feeling: 
Peggy Ashcroft mastered this in 1950, and J. C. Trewin has well described 
its effect in performance: 
At the end, as Sebastian faces his sister, he cries: “What countryman? 
What name? What parentage?” There is a long pause now before Viola, 
in almost a whisper (but one of infinite rapture and astonishment) an- 


swers: “Of Messaline.” Practically for the first time in my experience a 
Viola has forced me to belive in her past. ... 


More simply and without affecting any established characterization, the 


balance of a production can be altered by the Priest’s lines in the last 
scene, with their special idiom and assured syntax and timing: 


A contract of eternal bond of love, 

Confirm’d by mutual joinder of your hands, 

Attested by the holy close of lips, 

Strengthen’d by interchangement of your rings; 

And all the ceremony of this compact 

Seal’d in my function, by my testimony: 

Since when, my watch hath told me, toward my grave 
I have travell’d but two hours. 


If these lines are spoken in a weighty and measured way, they can re- 
store a sense of awe, of timeless references, to a dénouement which has 
become too headlong and hilarious for the director’s taste. Or, at the last 
moment, Orsino can give “guts” to an over-pretty production: the sight 
of Antonio permits an evocation of the “smoke of war” and “scathful 
grapple,” and can legitimately bring a harsh quality to his voice which 
has hitherto been tuned to softer themes. When he invites Olivia to 
live “the marble-breasted tyrant still” and turns to Cesario with: 


But this your minion, whom I know you love, 

And whom, by heaven I swear, I tender dearly, 

Him will I tear out of that cruel eye, 

Where he sits crowned in his master’s spite. 

Come, boy, with me; my thoughts are ripe in mischief: 
I'll sacrifice the lamb that I do love, 

To spite a raven’s heart within a dove, 


the director can call for physical as well as verbal violence towards Viola. 
The lines imply that Orsino cares more for his seeming boy than for the 
lady of his dreams and fancy, and thus they may be acted fully and 
strongly; the release of passion shows the true object of that passion, and 
its power. (This reading of the under-text is authorized by Shakespeare, 
as by Freud or Stanislavski, for Orsino has just acknowledged that a 
“savage” jealousy “kills what it loves,” not what it thinks it loves.) If the 
production is, at this stage of the play, too solemn rather than too senti- 
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mental or hilarious, there are opportunities in plenty for lightening the 
whole last act: Olivia’s “Where goes Cesario?,” after Orsino’s outburst, 
can easily be spoken to invite laughter; and so can her “Most wonderful” 
as Viola and Sebastian confront each other. Nearly all Sebastian’s lines 
can be tipped the same way, as “I do perceive it hath offended you... 
Fear’st thou that, Antonio.... [and, about the mole on the brow of 
Viola’s father] And so had mine.” Antonio’s “An apple, cleft in two, is 
not more twin” can be directed so that it implies laughter rather than 
rapt amazement, and Orsino’s final “Cesario, come” can be a jest at the 
whole contrivance of the last act, or even at Viola’s expense, rather than 
an unconscious recognition of his own long involvement in affection for 
his bride-to-be. 

The opportunities for swinging a production round into line with a 
chosen mood—to make it “what they will,’ to reverse roles as in a 
“Twelfth Night” revel—have encouraged directors to tackle Twelfth 
Night and to experiment widely in the search for original interpretations. 
But a second practical consequence of the freedom of interpretation is of 
greater importance: this play challenges a longer and deeper stucy than 
is normally given to a text in the theatre. For we may be assured that the 
diverse ways of playing the characters and controlling the mood are not 
finally irreconcilable. ‘The experience of seeing many independent pro- 
ductions and reading about many more does not create a multitude of 
separate memories; each new revelation reflects on earlier ones and, in 
the mind, a single view of the play is continually growing in complexity 
and range, and in understanding. Thus we are bound, against natural 
misgivings, to believe that a single production might, one day, represent 
to the full our single, developing awareness. Our knowledge of Twelfth 
Night and of human behavior assures us that an Olivia may be both 
mature and immature, according to which side of her personality is in 
view; a Sir Toby energetic and melancholic, vulgar and well-schooled; 
and a Viola lyrical, practical and helpless. The world of the play may be 
gay, quiet, strained, solemn, dignified, elegant, easy, complicated, pre- 
carious, hearty, homely; the conclusion close to laughter, song, awe and 
simplicity. And this is an understanding which begs not to be hid, but to 
be realized on the stage. 

Of course, in the theatre it is tempting to simplify too early, in order to 
make a “strong” impression. But with such a play as Twelfth Night we 
are drawn by another possibility, a more demanding course: five years’ 
study, or a repeated return to its problems in a succession of productions 
under different conditions and for different audiences, might make possi- 
ble, in view of the compound interest which experience may bring, a 
production which would be original, not by one-sidedness, but by an- 
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swering more fully than before to Shakespeare’s text and combining the 
strength of many interpretations. The time necessary to make this at- 
tempt would be an expensive investment. And it would be a risky one— 
for the speculator may not be capable of living up to the developing de- 
mands of his enterprise. Yet the business is a practical possibility, and 
must be considered; and Shakespeare’s stage-cunning, human under- 
standing and poetic imagination, which are all implicit in the text, 
would be fine assets. An exclusive pursuit of strength and originality 
leads to immature and insecure achievements, in theatres as in other 
fields of activity; a play like Twelfth Night offers, therefore, an oppor- 
tunity and a challenge which would be salutary merely to envisage, in- 
structive and exciting to attempt. 


* * * 


The necessary conditions for such an achievement would be a con- 
cern for, and skill in, all the arts of the theatre—this is required for any 
sort of theatrical success—and, more peculiarly, a constant return to the 
details of Shakespeare’s text. Here a popular misunderstanding may in- 
hibit the right kind of work, for it is often assumed that close textual 
study is a dull and pedestrian activity, restricting originality and en- 
couraging an exclusively verbal kind of drama. This is largely the fault 
of literary scholars who have insisted that the text is the special object 
of their study and have then seemed incapable of giving practical an- 
swers to practical questions about the staging of the plays. But, whatever 
its causes, the misconception must be denounced: a prolonged and care- 
ful study of Shakespeare’s text, in association with other theatre skills, 
can awaken and enrich a production in all elements of a play’s life. If we 
trust Shakespeare’s imagination, we know that Twelfth Night was con- 
ceived as a whole with each apparently discordant element reconciled to 
its opposite, and our only clue to that original resolution is the printed 
words. Every opportunity for visual realization or elaboration, for tem- 
poral control, for emphasis or subtlety of elocution, for creation of char- 
acter and mood, emotion and expression, that the text can suggest 
should be searched out, tested, evaluated and, finally, given its due place 
in the responsible and mature production which each successive, partial 
and conflicting production of such a play as Twelfth Night invites us to 
consider, and to hope that one day we may help to stage or witness. 

The combination, or growing together, of elements from new inter- 
pretations of roles is, perhaps, the easiest part of a difficult task; it calls 
for a developing sympathy and understanding and a formal grasp of a 
character, but it does not require, near the outset, a single limiting 
choice. This is necessary, however, for devising a satisfactory stage setting 
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which can carry the full complexity of the play; and here it is far harder 
to be comprehensively truthful to the text. Twelfth Night has received 
many visual interpretations: elegant and controlled and dramatic, as a 
Tiepolo fresco, is a common one; or domestic with dark shadows, like 
the Jacobean interiors in Joseph Nash’s Mansions of England in the 
Olden Times; or Italianate in the fashion of the commedia dell’arte. 
Or the stage may be spacious and clean, like one modern notion of an 
Elizabethan platform stage, or pillared, tiered and substantial, like an- 
other. Some designers have introduced the satins and laces of Restoration 
England, and others the boaters and billows of the theatre of Charley’s 
Aunt. The main difficulty is that all of these, and others, are in some de- 
gree appropriate, and usually in different parts of the play; and yet it 
would be distracting to a modern audience to move from one to another 
during a single performance, even if this were technically possible. If 
a mature production of Twelfth Night is to be considered this problem 
will have to be solved in a single way—the more urgently in that pro- 
scenium arches and lighting devices of modern theatres have made the 
visual embodiment of a play, in setting, costumes and effects, a domi- 
nating—often the dominating—element of a production. 

Similar difficulties arise in the choice, or development, of an overall 
style of speech and movement, one which would be acceptable to modern 
audiences and agreeable to all facets of the play. While there must be 
eccentric experiments in characterizations and ways of pointing every 
line, a responsible director would have to present this wealth within a 
common idiom, and to do this he must make a restrictive choice com- 
paratively early in his preparations; in other words, he may attempt to 
include every interpretation in so far as it is in accordance with the text, 
but he must do so in a performance of the whole in which each moment 
is related to every other moment, each detail to every other. He must bind 
the physical realization of the play by some style, some common factor 
which can be found in all elements; for example, there must be a com- 
mon intensity and manner and frequency of individualization, and a 
common basic rhythm. All must belong together at a deeper level than 
costume, or plot, or congruence on the stage, or language. 

In searching for a comprehensive style and single stage setting, a pri- 
mary resource must still be the text. ‘This does not involve the director 
in antiquarian productions which try to reproduce original stage con- 
ditions; those are, in any case, irrecoverable, in their full complexity 
which involves specially trained actors and historically accurate audi- 
ences, as well as theatres which no longer exist. The study of the text can 
be of help in utilizing the most modern of technical devices and in an- 
swering the expectations of any particular audience. The verbal imagery 
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of a play (which a few years ago was a special favorite of the literary 
critics) can, for example, give valuable help towards deciding which 
setting is most appropriate; it can tell the director the kind of visual 
images which were associated with the action and characters in the au- 
thor’s mind and which he may usefully transmit to the audience in mod- 
ern, visual stage terms. 

Illyria, the world of Twelfth Night, is obviously a land of love, music, 
leisure, servants, a Duke and a Countess; it must have dwellings, a garden, 
a seacoast and a “dark house” or temporary prison. Its institutions in- 
clude a church and a chantry, a captain and officers of the law, an inn; 
and there must be doors or gates. Thus far the choice of a setting is not 
circumscribed: it might be English, Italian, French, Russian (before the 
revolution), or, with some adaptation, American or Utopian; medieval, 
renaissance or modern. But incidental details of speech and action at 
once limit the setting to something resembling, or representing, English 
countryside and domesticity. In the first scene there are mentioned a 
bank of violets, a hunt, sweet beds of flowers, and these are followed by 
wind and weather, a squash and a peascod, a willow, the hills, a beagle, 
roses, a yew, a cypress and box tree, and more flowers; familiar living 
creatures are a hart, a sheep-biter, a horse, a trout, a turkey-cock and a 
wood-cock, a raven, lamb and dove, and hounds; daylight, champain (or 
open fields), Larvest, ripeness, and oxen and wain-ropes easily come to 
mind; the songs of nightingales, daws and owls have been heard. The 
characters of the play do not talk of an elegant or fanciful scene, though 
the violets and beds of flowers might be interpreted in that way; their 
wain-ropes, sheep-biter and daws belong to a countryside that knows 
labor and inconvenience, as well as delights. Speaking of horrors and 
danger, they are neither sophisticated nor learned; their references are 
to tempests, the sea, fiends, mountains, barbarous caves, and hunger. The 
domestic note is almost as persistent as that of the countryside: early in 
the first act canary-wine, beef, a housewife and a buttery-bar are men- 
tioned; even the Duke, Orsino, knows of knitters in the sun; there is 
talk of pilchards and herrings (fresh and pickled), and of vinegar and 
pepper. If a director is to attempt a responsible production of the play, 
he should give substance to these references in his setting—not in an 
illustrative way which provides objects for the actors to point at, but in 
a manner which echoes, extends and, where appropriate, contrasts with 
the dialogue and action. This is the mental and emotional world of the 
dramatis personae as revealed by their language, and the stage picture 
can help to establish this, not insistently, but with subtlety. 

It is the world of the play’s action too, and its visual recreation will, 
therefore, aid the director towards an appropriate rhythm and dramatic 
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style: an Italianate setting, which is often chosen, suggests the wrong 
tempo—the wrong temperature, even—and insists on distracting con- 
trasts between dialogue and visual effect. An English summer takes three 
months to establish itself, through April, May and June, and so does the 
action of this play—as Orsino states explicitly in the last scene. It would 
be convenient, therefore, to show this progress in modifications to the 
setting during the course of the play: the first acts green and youthful, 
the last colored with roses in bloom and strong lights; the same setting 
but at different times of the year. In the first scene Orsino would be seek- 
ing the earliest violets; later “‘beauty’s a flower,” “women are as roses,” 
“youth's a stuff will not endure” would sound properly precarious in view 
of the visual reminder that time is always on the wing; a “lenten answer”’ 
would seem the more restrictive and “let summer bear it out” a fuller 
and more inevitable judgment. Orsino might stand in white, as the 
young lover in Nicholas Hillyarde’s miniature (dated about 1590), over 
against frail, twining roses: this association represented for the painter 
his motto—‘Dat paenas laudata fides,” or “My praised faith procures my 
pain”—and it might serve in much the same way today. “Midsummer 
madness” and ‘“‘matter for a May morning,” which are spoken of in Act 
III, would be in key with the setting, and the talk of harvest, the grave 
and the immutable yew-tree would sound with a proper contrast. 

The course of the days might also be suggested in the lighting of the 
stage picture. Talk of hunting in the first scene establishes the time as 
early morning. In the third, Maria’s remonstrance to Sir Toby about re- 
turning late “a’nights” belongs to the first meeting of a new day, and 
then coming “early” by one’s “lethargy” implies preprandial drinking. 
In ILiii, the chaffing about “being up late,” Malvolio’s chiding about 
“respect of ... time,” and “it’s too late to go to bed now” all suggest mid- 
night; so one “day” is completed in due order. (Again Feste’s song in this 
last mentioned scene, about “present mirth” and “what’s to come” and 
“youth’s a stuff will not endure,” will be the more poignant if it seems 
indeed to have been sung just before the “night-owl,” nature’s reminder 
of death, is roused.) The following scene, Il.iv, is clearly a new day with 
its first lines of “good morrow” and “we heard last night”; and the truth 
that “...women are as roses, whose fair flower/Being once display’d, 
doth fall that very hour” is more fully expressed if spoken in the transi- 
tory light of dawn. The next scene, Il.v, beginning with “Come thy 
ways...” and with news that Malvolio has been “i’the sun practising be- 
haviour to his own shadow this half hour,” is still early morning. IIL.i, 
which follows, with Feste speaking of the sun shining everywhere, may 
be at noon, and later, when Malvolio supposes Olivia invites him to bed, 
his outrageous presumption would be more apparent if it were obviously 
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not that “time of day.” The end of the first “day,” between IL.iii and 
IL.iv, may well provide the first of the two customary intervals in a mod- 
ern performance; the second could follow IV.ii. At the end of this scene, 
as Feste visits Malvolio in prison and sings: 
I'll be with you again, 
In a trice, 


Like to the old Vice, 
Your need to sustain; 


Who, with dagger of lath, 
In his rage and his wrath, 
Cries, ah, ha! to the devil: ... 


stage lighting could simulate a sudden, passing storm, such as interrupts 
an easy summer’s afternoon in England; it might culminate in thunder. 
‘This would be an elaboration Shakespeare could not have conceived, but 
it would be appropriate to a play which is continually concerned with 
the summer countryside of England, with that which can “endure wind 
and weather,” and which ends with a song of the rain that “raineth every 
day”; Sir Toby and Maria could take shelter from the storm, while the 
fool is left to bear it out and “pursue the sport” to some convenient, im- 
permanent release. ‘The sun would shine fully again after the second in- 
terval, for Sebastian’s ‘“This is the air; that is the glorious sun; /‘This pear] 
she gave me ...,” and for the high afternoon of the ending of the comedy. 
Towards the close shadows might lengthen and, as the marriages are 
postponed till “golden time convents,” the sky might become golden with 
a sunset’s promise of another fair day. Then as the other characters leave, 
to enter perhaps a lighted house, Feste might be left in the grey-green 
light of early evening to sing alone of time and youth, and of the begin- 
ning of the world and the conclusion of a play. 

(There is, in fact, a double time scheme in Twelfth Night: three 
months for the development and fulfillment of the action, and two con- 
secutive days for the sequence of scenes. The representation of both 
schemes in the setting and in the lighting may help an audience to ac- 
cept this double sense of time which suits, on the one hand, the rapid, 
fairy-tale transitions and the “changeable” characterizations, and, on the 
other hand, the play’s suggestion of endurance, the season’s alteration 
and the maturing of affections.) 

Such lighting effects require an outdoor setting for almost all the ac- 
tion. And this may readily serve: Olivia’s house might be shown to one 
side, with a terrace and garden before it, a main entrance and a way to 
the back door; and there might be a dove cote, small pavilion or gazebo 
on the other side of the stage to do duty as Malvolio’s prison, and to bal- 
ance the picture. There would be some inconvenience in staging the 
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carousing scene between Feste, Sir Toby and Sir Andrew as if in a garden, 
but there is plenty of reference to outdoor affairs in its dialogue and the 
two knights could fall asleep around their table at the close of the scene 
and be discovered there the next morning (after the interval) to be 
awakened by Fabian. The scenes at Orsino’s court could also be in the 
open air, and could be set by bringing in tall cypress hedges to mask 
Olivia’s house and garden, and reveal part of the sky-cloth or cyclorama 
as at the end of a long walk or vista in some spacious park. It would be 
appropriately affected for Orsino to seek the shade of such a walk in the 
early morning; there could be a stone seat on one side, and on the other 
a sculpture of Venus, or some such deity. For the brief scene outside 
Olivia’s gate (IL.ii) and for the Sebastian scenes, “somewhere in Illyria” 
(IL.i and IITL.iii), a “wall” could be let down from the flies, with a gate in 
its center; this could locate the action outside Olivia’s estate, and, if her 
house and the taller trees were visible over the top of the walls and 
through the gate, the audience could relish the physical proximity of 
Sebastian to the end of his separation. 

There remains one, apparently unrelated, scene (I.ii) which begins 
“What country, friends, is this?” This might also be played “outside 
Olivia’s garden,” but Viola’s mysterious entry into the play from the sea 
asks for a different visual presentation. It would be poetically right to 
play it in front of gauzes let down to hide the transition from Orsino’s 
park of Li to Olivia’s garden of L.iii; these might be lightly painted and 
lit to suggest a seashore, touched, perhaps, with florescent material low 
down, as if catching the surf of a strange sea. If Orsino had been contem- 
plating a statue of Venus in the previous scene, as the gauzes came down 
that figure might be caught by a higher light and then, in a moment of 
darkness, Viola take its place to rise from the sea as the stage is relit. If 
this were effected tactfully, this scene could easily take its place in the 
chiaroscuro of the whole; and its sea-effects might be echoed later at the 
close of the second part of the play, as Feste is also isolated in the “storm” 
of his “vice” song, and again at the end as he is isolated in the evening. 
Moreover the myth-like transition and transference would be in keeping 
with the “romantic” attraction of the lovers and the solution of their 
stories—the dream, or fantasy element, of the play. 

The colors of setting and costumes could be those of an early English 
summer: clear, light blues, greens, yellows and pinks, and plenty of 
white. The buildings could be the honey-colored stone of the English 
Cotswolds, with marble ornaments for Orsino’s park. Olivia would, of 
course, wear black while in mourning, and Malvolio always—the only 
character to take no color from the sun. 


* + * 
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Such is one solution to the visual problems of Twelfth Night, and one 
which tries to answer the demands of the text in terms of a modern pic- 
ture-frame stage and a fairly detailed style of acting. Other stages and 
other acting abilities, and special, temporary opportunities, would call 
for different solutions. ‘This way of staging the play is worth considera- 
tion chiefly as an example: for if any production is to be responsible, 
undertaken with a belief in the unity and imaginative quality of Shake- 
speare’s text, its choice of setting and style must answer the same de- 
mands, and others like them as more are revealed through further study 
of the text and further experiments in avowedly eccentric productions. 
The responsible director of this play must not choose his “final goal” 
easily, for in any part of his work, in fixing the setting and style, as in 
instructing his actors, he must be ready to respond to every detail of 
Shakespeare’s writing—to explore every possible interpretation and con- 
sequence—in order to awaken his own imagination in accordance with 
the play’s original, complex, subtle, humane, strong “idea.” This is not 
a restrictive task, but a liberating one, opening his mind to Shakespeare’s 
range and power. As he seeks to realize Twelfth Night in its full theatri- 
cal life, he must keep three purposes in view: to hold the mirror up to 
life as he sees and knows it, to use the theatrical resources and talents at 
his disposal, and to pay particularly close regard to the demands of his 
text. The variety of character interpretations which are met in twentieth- 
century productions—all partiaily responsive to the text and partialiy in 
disagreement—and the variety of settings used—all only partially ap- 
propriate—are a measure of the difficulties of his task, and of the com- 
parative smallness of twentieth-century achievements in the theatre. 

The quest for a mature direction for Twelfth Night is most unlikely to 
lead to a series of stereotyped productions: varying stage conditions and 
limited insights and abilities do not encourage that possibility. Nor are 
we ever likely to rest content in its achievement. Yet the kind of satis- 
faction that even our partial productions can give and the persistence of 
an “idea” of the play, which grows in our minds as we meet it frequently 
in many guises, will alike ensure that the desire for an ‘authentic’ di- 
rection will remain; and those who try to satisfy it may grow more expert 
in their attempts to give Shakespeare’s masterpiece its true life, and more 
aware of the wealth of his imagination. 














Duerrenmatt’s The Visit of the Old Lady 


By MELVIN W. ASKEW 


The myth and the ritual. 


In his presentation of the twentieth-century world and Everyman, 
Duerrenmatt uses a form as old as Greek tragedy and a staging method 
as modern as surrealism; he uses characters as old as the Sphinx in com- 
bination with our contemporaries, Eisenhower and Nehru; and in his 
stage business, he uses motifs as old as Oedipal inspired fears of castra- 
tion, dark, mysterious, and frighteningly uncontrollable, and motifs as 
new, as light, as explicable as the operation of The-Place-in-the-Sun 
Foundry and the economics of a simple local grocery store. This total 
presentation he makes with an artistry before which the imagination, 
even of an imaginative critic, boggles; for with a gorgeously simple style 
and technique, Duerrenmatt’s dramatic lines achieve the stylization of 
poetry, and move from poetry to myth, where the complex of thought, 
passion, and affect become infinitely expansible, indefinitely relevant, 
anu meaningful without apparent limit. 

One’s impulse is obviously to speak only in the language of superla- 
tives in an attempt to catch the quality of Duerrenmatt’s Der Besuch 
in the web of critical language, but faced with the apparently endless 
ramifications of thematic suggestions and with the dramatic power of the 
play itself, one’s critical language fails woefully to communicate what 
one knows it ought. Nevertheless, it is the purpose of this essay to 
study the play from two distinct but obviously related points of view: 
first, to trace the principal sources of the tremendous (I use the word 
with its full etymological sense) effects of the play and to describe the 
world view it mythicizes by analyzing at least four levels of its theme, 
the psychological, religious, economic, and political: second, to trace in 
terms of the Aristotelian dialectic of tragedy, the structure and form of 
the play and the human experience which they embody. 

The power of Der Besuch, like the power of Oedipus Rex or Oedipus 
at Colonnus, derives in great part from its reduction of life to ritual, 
but the most astonishing and the most profound effect of the play derives 
—unlike the effect of Oedipus Rex—almost exclusively from its successful 
ritualization and confirmation of some of the deepest, blackest, and 
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perhaps most intolerable suspicions of modern man, as well as by its 
presentation of an almost hopelessly complex and ambiguous moral 
tissue, one, in fact, which makes those same qualities in Hawthorne 
and Melville seem almost innocent and secure. The central figure by 
which this artistic compression and ideological and emotional ritualiza- 
tion occurs is, of course, Madame Zachanassian and especially by her 
association with the Sphinx; for it is through this sphinx-like figure that 
all the major themes of the play are introduced: The Sphinx im- 
mediately recalls the young ambitious Oedipus, and remembrance of 
Oedipus recalls immediately the legendary account of his guilt and 
suggests instantly the psychological theme and the sources of the castra- 
tion complex which figures largely in this play. Moreover, the Sphinx 
suggests indirectly the selection of a king, for it is through the medium 
of her that Oedipus rises to assume command of his kingdom just as 
Alfred Ill intends to rise to his mayorship (the political theme), but 
finally rises or falls to greater glory or disrepute. Finally, the Sphinx 
figure suggests the political situation of the state and recalls that she 
was directly responsible for the miserable economic and social con- 
ditions in Thebes when Oedipus first arrived, just as Madame Zachanas- 
sian is directly responsible for the economic and social plight of the 
Giilleners when Der Besuch opens, and, except for the ravaging plague, 
the situation of the classical Thebans and the contemporary Giilleners 
is the same. Thus the major themes of Der Besuch emerge from the 
nexus of the Madame Zachanassian-Sphinx combination and are worked 
out in the dramatic terms of the Oedipus-Alfred Ill-Clara-Jocasta com- 
bination, and therefore it occurs that the Oedipus-Ill who meets his 
sometime lover at the beginning of the play in the figure of Madame 
Zachanassian, discovers at the end of the play, when he is safely castrated 
and dead, his Jocasta-Mother-Lover-Sphinx, who will take his body to 
a shrine in Capri, bedeck his bier faithfully, and preserve and care for 
his corpse forever. 

The hovering and pervasive ritual of Der Besuch is first introduced 
ideologically by the appearance of Madame Zachanassian, who, like the 
Sphinx with whom she is associated, broods from her balcony over 
the destitution and ruin of the city of Gillen, and this ritual is sustained 
by Alfred Ill, the “hero” of the play, who, ironically, is not obliged to 
answer the riddle itself, but rather to answer to it. Actually, and to one’s 
dismay, the riddle (in Der Besuch concerning among other things Justice) 
is answered by Ill’s wife, his church, his contemporaries, and his political 
officers; and they apparently prosper. But in his answering to the 
riddle, Ill is sacrificed as the riddle itself demands, and he is sacrificed 
in an elaborately ritualistic scape-goat form, for as the play progresses, 
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he is delegated progressively more and more of the sinful responsibility 
of the citizens of his town. And even his execution is ritualized: when 
he is strangled, he marches between two lines of men who, when the 
strangulation occurs, form about him an unbroken circle. 

Now, in addition to the ritualization of the action of the play, the 
language and dialogue of the drama are with perfect propriety and 
decorum the language of ritual. Note, for example the following opening 
lines which are as highly stylized as the language in the complaint at 
the opening of Oedipus or Agamemnon and which deal with subjects 
not vastly different in tone and import: 


The First: The “Gudrun,” Hamburg to Naples. 

The Second: At 11:27 comes the “Orlando Furioso,” Venice to Stockholm. 

The Third: The only pleasure we have left: watching the trains go by. 

The Fourth: Five years ago the “Gudrun” and the “Orlando Furioso” 
stopped in Giillen. Also the “Diplomat” and the “Lorelei” — 
all famous express trains. 

The First: | World-famous. 

The Second: Not even the passenger trains. Only two locals from Kaffigen 
and the 1:13 from Kalberstadt. 

The Third: Ruination. 

The Fourth: The wagon-works shut down. 

The First: | Bockmann bankrupt. 

The Second: The Place-in-the-Sun Foundry washed up. 

The Third: Life on the dole. 

The Fourth: The soup kitchen. 

The First: Life? 

The Second: Vegetation. 

The Third: Slow death. 

The Fourth: The whole town.* 


Here is the language of ritual, spoken by the faceless and representa- 
tive characters, the dévotée or the priest, and here too is language 
as highly stylized and as ritualistic as the stychomythia of Greek tragedy. 
But consider also the following: 


The Mayor: The bequest of Claire Zachanassian is accepted. Unanimously. 
Not for the love of money. 

The Crowd: Not for the love of money. 

The Mayor: But rather for the love of justice. 

The Crowd: But rather for the love of justice. 

The Mayor: And out of the promptings of conscience. 

The Crowd: And out of the promptings of conscience. 

* For this and the following quotations, I am indebted to Professor James 
L. Rosenberg, Kansas State University, not only for his poetic and accurate 
translation of Duerrenmatt’s entire Der Besuch der Alten Dame, but also for 
his description and explanation of the significance of certain words and phrases 
to those who know German intimately. 
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The Mayor: For we cannot live and yet suffer a criminal among us. 
The Crowd: For we cannot live and yet suffer a criminal among us. 
The Mayor: A weed which must be uprooted. 
The Crowd: A weed which must be uprooted. 


Here, again, is language, style, and action as suggestively ritualized 
as the responsive reading between cleric and layman, between oracle 
and supplicant. In the language, then, and in the rhythms of speech 
familiar to rituals, in the patterns of ritualistic action which have time out 
of mind given the imagination of man a secure embodiment, a stylized, 
integral, and imaginatively reassuring representation of his value in the 
scheme of things, his dignity, and his nobility in the face of inscrutable 
gods—in this credible and classical medium and in this language, the 
action and the thematic material of Der Besuch is embodied and com- 
municated. But the profoundly disturbing power of the play occurs when 
the traditional human values ordinarily embodied in ritual are sup- 
planted by materialistic and nonhuman values, when the inscrutable 
gods become a sphinx-like but real sixty-three-year-old female billionaire 
with a false hand and a false leg and a history of eight husbands, when 
her riddle becomes a scheme of vengeance coiled malignantly in the 
shadows of the language of justice, and when her object becomes the 
punishment of Everyman, Alfred Ill, who sinned—the primal sin, adul- 
tery—with her in his youth. And herein lie some of the sources of the 
terror, the ambiguity, and the profound effect of the play, and herein 
too lies the representation of a wholly new mythic Nature, one which 
can accommodate such actions and themes as Duerrenmatt envisions. 

The mythic Nature which Duerrenmatt creates in Der Besuch is con- 
structed in the image of the values of the collective rather than in the 
image of the values of the community. It is a world in which blood and 
flesh, love and fidelity, dignity and intrinsic human value have only 
cash value, one in which soul and spirit are manipulated by the power of 
money and the largesse of material wealth which money promises. Indeed, 
God is replaced by the international exchange and His vicars on earth are 
fairly obviously those with the greatest riches: these establish ethics, de- 
termine the fate and directions of nations, control the movements and 
the voice of the church, and make (still on the basis of cash values) fine 
philosophical distinctions, as, for example, the relationship or difference 
between revenge and justice. Or, slightly differently, this is the materialis- 
tic world which we experience daily and know to be true, but the one 
which we deny vigorously with all the illogical beauty and all the reas- 
surance available in common and classic myth. And the power and 
the devastating emotional force of the world view and the new mythic 
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Nature created in Der Besuch by Duerrenmatt is generated in direct 
proportion to his success in mythicizing and ritualizing this world of 
false collective values: thus the forms of reassurance are turned against 
the auditor and his investment of faith in ritual is returned, when false 
values are ritualized, with a compounded interest of disillusionment. 

If, however, this world and this view of Nature are to be convincing and 
if they are to retain their affectiveness, they must remain unchallenged 
within the confines of their artistic embodiment. Not only, then, is this 
view unchallenged in Der Besuch, but it is deliberately and exclusively 
structured. When Madame Zachanassian arrives at Giillen, she arrives 
on the “Orlando Furioso,” instead of the local train, the “12:40 local 
from Kalberstadt,” which ordinarily stops at Gillen, as the “Orlando 
Furioso” distinctly does not. In order to stop the train, she pulls the 
emergency cord (which “no one ever pulls...even in an emergency’). 
When the train stops and stands hissing and steaming beside the sta- 
tion, the astounded and incredulous Railway Director cries: 


The Laws of Nature have been repealed. The “Orlando Furioso” has 
always emerged from the Leuthenau curve, raced by, and disappeared—a 
black dot—across the Piickenried Valley. 


It scarcely needs to be remarked that the regular, inevitable, and 
presumably irrevocable movements of the sun and moon have been 
equated with the movement of the train, but it is much to the point 
that a change in the motions of the train constitutes a repeal of the 
laws of Nature, for this is to identify Nature with money, property, 
material. This indicates that the citizens of Gillen (the citizens rep- 
resentatively of the world) along with the Station Director, have equated 
the laws of Nature with technology, travel, materialistic enterprise, 
wealth, the inevitability of “progress,” with the world of commerce and 
industry, the world of supply and demand, the world of cash and carry. 
In short, the laws of Nature have been entirely divorced from the life and 
aims of the community and humanity and God, and are now embodied 
in the aims and enterprise of the collective, the group of insignificant 
people working toward significant ends, those ends to be realized in 
the amassing of material wealth and products. 

In this new mythic Nature Madame Zachanassian, owner of the 
Armenian Oil Company, The North Broadcasting Company, the West- 
ern Railways, and the entire Hong Kong red-light district (and, as it is 
revealed, owner of Giillen itself), is the inscrutable God; her money is 
Providence; and her absolute control of the world and of natural law 
becomes indisputable as the new myth of Nature grows. She says: 
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Humanity, gentlemen, is made to be bought and sold by the millionaires 
of this world. My millions do not obey moral laws; they create them. The 
world made me into a whore, now I make it into a bordello! 


Now obviously the entrance of Madame Zachanassian into the world 
of Gillen establishes a break from the old order of traditional values 
and establishes a new order of materialistic values and laws. And curi- 
ously her entrance into Giillen, her stopping the train, appears to be 
an interruption, a repeal of natural law, but this is more apparent 
than real: her stopping the train, far from being a repeal of the laws of 
Nature, becomes actually a confirmation of those laws of Nature intuited 
by the Giilleners and stated by Madame Zachanassian. Note in this re- 
gard the following dialogue. The stupified Conductor asks: 

You have stopped the “Orlando Furioso” simply because you wanted to 

visit Giillen? 
Madame Zachanassian replies simply but significantly: “Naturally.” And 
with equal significance, after the Conductor discovers who she is, he 


apologizes by saying: 


Oh, pardon, Madame. Naturally, that’s another matter. We would of 
course have stopped in Giillen, if we had the slightest hint.... 


What this dialogue recognizes and states is essentially this: Madame 
Zachanassian’s will and desire can metaphorically change the course of 
the sun and the moon; the power represented by her money did not re- 
peal the laws of Nature when she pulled the emergency cord, because her 
power could not repeal the laws of Nature: her power is (naturally!) the 
law of Nature. Thus there emerges the new ritualized mythic world with 
a strange mutilated god, Madame Zachanassian, and a new Providence, 
the power of her money, and the ironic action which establishes this new 
Nature (apparently abrogated but actually confirmed by Madame Zacha- 
nassian’s curious arrival) is sustained by the sustaining irony of the re- 
mainder of the play. 

After the establishment of this new mythic Nature, indeed, in the 
first few lines of the play, the drama subsequently becomes a study of 
the dissolution of the ideas and institutions humanity has clung to for 
reassurance and support, and a study of disillusionment in the fear, at- 
tempted flight, and the fate of Alfred Ill, the Everyman hero. The dis- 
solution begins with religion, with the church, and with the institu- 
tionalized promises of meaningful human existence: the holiness of an 
individual soul, the security of spirit, and the dignity which is lent to 
humanity by its faith in an intimate relationship with a personal God. 
This theme is introduced in the following dialogue, early in the drama: 
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The Mayor: Gentlemen, the millionairess is our only hope. 
The Pastor: Except for God. 

The Mayor: Except, of course, for God. 

The Teacher: But He doesn’t pay off. 


Obviously the Teacher speaks here for Man in the collective and 
Man with the values of the collective, and no further hope in God is 
expressed. The pastor does not reply to the teacher’s final statement of 
meaningful action and meaningful recompense: to pay off!: for he can- 
not concoct a suitable rebuttal. If, in short, then, an activity does not 
pay off, and pay off in negotiables, it is no longer good—even if the 
denial of its goodness is tantamount to a denial of the goodness of God 
and His Providence. Now the pastor, and through him the church, is not 
only drawn into this heretical dialectic by his silent acquiescence to this 
premise, but also he later takes up a rifle to hunt Madame Zachanassian’s 
black panther which at one level is equated to Ill himself. Furthermore, 
when Ill seeks the succor of the church, the minister, preparing all 
the while to perform a baptismal service, casually and carelessly puts 
him off with the easiest, most complacent platitudes. Moreover, while he, 
in conjunction with the remainder of the town, is planning the death of 
Ill in order to receive the bequest of Madame Zachanassian, a bequest 
which will give to the town a half billion dollars and distribute a half 
billion among all the citizens, the minister with his incredible duplicity 
or ignorance preaches a sermon based on I Corinthians: 13, the beauti- 
ful, and, in the context of the play, the devastatingly ironic verses on 
charity. Finally, this same man, the agent and instrument of the 
church, agrees to what is tantamount to the sale of IIl’s corpse to Madame 
Zachanassian for one billion dollars. The power, then, the authority, 
the beauty, and the security of the church dissolve before masses of 
money and before the millionaires who create morality and who usurp 
the position of God’s providence in the hearts and imaginations of men. 

But what is perhaps even more significant in this theme of the dissolu- 
tion of religion is one of the symbolic roles of Madame Zachanassian her- 
self, Madame Zachanassian, née Clara Wischer. Her very name, which 
means illustrious, bright, or clear washer, is suggestive of at least one of 
the offices of the church, baptism, the sacrament which purifies the soul 
and grants rebirth. This office is usurped by Clara. With her arrival she 
brings an inundating deluge of money, a deluge which clearly washes 
away what she does not want and clearly sanctifies what she does want. 
And, ironically, after she has controlled the morality of the citizens of 
Giillen, after she has contrived their murder of Ill, the city and the 
people are “saved” economically; they are reborn in her materialistic 
image, and art, beauty, learning, industry, and enterprise emerge and 
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flourish anew: the city and its people are reborn, suffer a rebirth of ma- 
terial wealth and grandeur just as holy baptism is supposed to inspire a 
rebirth of the spirit. 

The second point of religious dissolution, the dissolution of the 
sacrament of marriage, is vitally and complexly involved with castration 
fears, which psychoanalysts contend arise from early Oedipal situations, 
feelings, and guilts, as well as with the quality of love, simply as a human 
phenomenon and experience. Now the only indication that love ever 
existed in Giillen is the story of the youthful love affair between Clara 
Wascher and Alfred Ill; but this love was betrayed when Clara brought 
a suit against Ill to force his acknowledgement of his illegitimate child; 
when he bribed two witnesses (with schnapps) to testify that they had 
also slept with Clara; and when the judge delivered an unjust verdict. 
After this, Ill married his present wife, presumably because she had a 
modest sum of money from hardware and they could establish their 
small grocery business. Clara, in her own words, became a whore. Now, 
during the separation of Clara and Alfred, the pestilence and sterility of 
absolute and abject poverty descended on the city, but, as one learns 
later in the play, by the intentional financial designs and manipulations 
of Clara, subsequently become Madame Zachanassian. When Madame 
Zachanassian returns—in her role precisely identical to that of the Sphinx 
at the Gates of Thebes—Alfred II] assumes the role of Oedipus, who must 
be the deliverer of the city; hence, the Oedipal feelings are symbolized 
in the actual Oedipus-role which Alfred plays. Thus the drama opens 
with the chorus of pain and disenchantment and sterility from the four 
men; it is agreed that Alfred II] is the only man to save them, to deal with 
Madame Zachanassian, and to become the Mayor of the city (the mu- 
nicipal substitute for the king of the city-state), and when he discovers 
at what terrible price he will save the city, he performs his passive and 
pathetically weak agon, a half-hearted but nonetheless nightmarish at- 
tempt to escape. He then yields to his fate (the fate controlled by the 
laws of Nature, the money and will of Madame Zachanassian, now in 
the role of the gods), and to his banishment (he cannot be made mayor), 
and finally to his death. Giillen is saved as was Thebes. 

With perfect consistency with the psychological implications of the 
entire Oedipus myth and the guilt feelings and castration terrors to which 
it gives rise—as well as, indeed, with perfect consistency with the sexual 
implications of the figure of the Sphinx (the half-woman who “eats up” 
the men who try her riddle)—Madame Zachanassian plays the role of 
the castrating female, and, insofar as the sphinx-half-woman concept is 
concerned, it is significant here that Madame Zachanassian is perhaps 
one-half prosthetic, for she has, among other things, a prosthetic leg and 
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an ivory hand. Thus she returns to Giillen to go into competition with 
Alfred Ill, to wage her billion dollars against his lifetime spent in his 
village—a battle which she is obviously confident of winning because 
she brings his coffin along with her. But her will, her means, and her 
ends are set diametrically against his, and Alfred Ill is left defeated, 
passive, and completely helpless, completely castrated after her over- 
powering and insidious onslaught. And partially symbolic of her role 
as the castrating female is the black panther which she brings along in her 
retinue. This panther, which is ambiguously symbolic of Alfred Ill too, 
since she once called him her black panther, is symbolic of the darkness 
and destructiveness of her love, and yet of its power, and even perhaps 
of its grace. But also, in terms of the phantasy life, it is horribly and 
viciously toothed, to rend, to mutilate, and to emasculate. 

But symbols are scarcely needed in view of Madame Zachanassian’s 
history and her actions in Giillen. She brings with her two eunuchs, 
Koby and Loby, the castrated and blinded (like Oedipus), the false- 
witnesses whom Alfred Ill had mustered before the court years before. 
These two eunuchs are portrayed as having no ability to think, as having 
no aggressiveness, indeed, as being unable to do anything but take orders, 
answer simple questions, and repeat endlessly and doubly their replies. 
Note the following passage: 


Policeman: Who are you? 

The Two: We belong to the old lady, we belong to the old lady. She calls 
us Koby and Loby. 

Policeman: Madame Zachanassian is staying at the “Golden Apostle.” 

The Two: We're blind, we’re blind. 

Policeman: Blind? Then I'll take the two of you there. 

The Two: Thank you, Mr. Policeman, thank you very kindly. 


This early passage sets the pattern of the double reply for castrati, of a 
double reply delivered in this same sing-song fashion. Note, then, that 
according to the patterns of speech established here, Madame Zachanas- 
sian ultimately castrates the entire community as symbolized in the 
following dialogue in which “All” represents the townspeople who have 
decided to kill Alfred Ill in order to get the billion dollar bequest. 


Policeman (to Ill): You're much safer here. 


All: Much safer, much safer.... 

The Mayor: No one wants to kill you. 

All: No one, no one.... 

The ‘Teacher: A man of honor! 

All: A man of honor! a man of honor! 


The suggestion, then, is clearly that Madame Zachanassian has not only 
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successfully castrated the two false witnesses, to date eight husbands, 
but also that she has castrated the entire community. 

Alfred Ill’s castration occurs not only in his accumulating passivity, 
in his total loss of masculine aggressiveness and strength, in a weakness 
which leads him ultimately to kneel passively before the murderous “‘man- 
hood” represented by a muscle-man (himself castrated along with the 
rest), but also in the deterioration of his marital relationship and his 
loss of control or even relationship with his children. ‘To both his wife 
and his children, Alfred Ill ceases to be husband and father: he is a 
thing, he is an object worth one billion dollars, and as a matter of fact, 
his life, his being are already given up—for them he is already dead—in 
lieu of the wealth that will come to them through his death. His daughter 
begins taking expensive lessons in literature, art, and French; his son 
buys a new car; and, his wife buys a new mink coat—all on credit, all 
on time, against the time when the citizens will kill him and money will 
be abundant. 

It is here that the decay of the sacrament of marriage fades into the 
theme of the castration complex born of Oedipal guilts, and that both 
point to a distinctly human problem which brings with it eventually not 
simply a human truth but a socio-economic truth as well. The human 
truth is, of course, by now painfully obvious: that no loving relationship 
can exist between the woman who must castrate and the male who will 
eventually renounce his manhood; that no love is aroused and sustained 
in a family where the nominal head no longer represents authority and 
strength and endurance; that the tenderest as well as the strongest feel- 
ings of love are contingent upon the responsible fulfillment of these 
roles with both the biological and the metaphorical heart, and to re- 
nounce the responsibility is to renounce the humanity, and to re- 
nounce the humanity is to renounce the reward of the relationship, the 
love. 

It must be remembered, however, that the ultimate figure in the entire 
complex of this massive castration is Madame Zachanassian herself, and 
that the agent and instrument of her craft is money, wealth, and ma- 
terialism; thus, the human truth of the situation fades into a socio- 
economic truth: in a totally materialistic world, like Gillen, where all 
relationships are figured on a cash and carry basis, where all symbiosis has 
as its sole medium money and credit, there can be no love in the hu- 
manistic sense of the word—no more than there can be individual love as 
in marriage. But there is a way in which money itself symbolically 
castrates or mutilates the possessors of it (if money itself and materialism 
represent their total life drive), and leaves them totally incompetent to 
recognize the soul, self-stuff, or identity of another person, leaves them 
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totally unable to sympathize, respect, admire, or even to respond to the 
human figure as a human being. In such a system the identity of each 
figure is based on the function of the figure, and the person is what the 
person does, and the value of what the person does is measured entirely 
on the basis of the profit (the commodity) his activity yields: thus, if one 
ceases to yield profit, one ceases to be and/or to be important; or, if 
one source is more lucrative than another source, the more lucrative 
is obviously the better, and with a system such as this, distressingly close 
to the system of the world as well as of Giillen, humanity is indeed 
intended to be bought and sold, and the masses of money and the 
millionaires create and direct morals, morality, and relationships be- 
tween semi-human functionaries. And it is through this system of de- 
velopments from the original impulse of Madame Zachanassian that the 
entire world, based on a false system of values, becomes desexed, de- 
moralized, and dehumanized, and the values of human love and re- 
spect, religious awe and reverence crumble, and the institutions built to 
preserve these values decay under the blight and defacement of humanity 
by money and money-ethic. 

Carrying his audience upon the turgid and frightening flow of castra- 
tion anxieties which are actualized in the drama itself, Duerrenmatt 
shows, then, the devastating effect of sheer and unalleviated materialism 
upon the institutions of one’s own manhood and self-integrity, upon the 
church, upon the institutions of social intercourse, mutual respect, dig- 
nity, and humanistic love; and finally, in his ever-broadening sphere of 
relevance, he shows the extension of this same impulse into every modern 
political institution and completes his new mythic world and the new 
modern mythic Nature with its laws. 

In Act II of Der Besuch, Madame Zachanassian assumes most distinctly 
her role of Sphinx and of the surrogate materialistic God. Most of the 
action of this section occurs in Alfred IIl’s grocery, but it is witnessed 
by Madame Zachanassian and her intended ninth husband from the 
balcony of the hotel. She hovers, then, over the entire action, and her 
billions control it. But the extension of her materialistic, castrating, and 
dehumanizing force into the political institutions of the world occurs 
in this act when she casually remarks the names of those who are “‘on her 
side” who wish her well, and who are vitally involved in her welfare, 
since, the implication clearly is, her welfare is intimately related to their 
own. In this regard she gets notes of congratulation from Ike (Eisen- 
hower) and Nehru; she reveals that she has been intimate with Count 
Holk and The Foreign Minister (generic, it seems, for them all); she 
gives instructions that the “Russians” be called and informed that she is 
“in agreement with their proposition”; she seduced one of her husbands 
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in Buckingham Palace and kissed Lord Ismael in the shadow of the 
Sphinx; she indicates that Winston (Churchill) and The Duke and 
Duchess send their regards, and that (Aristotle) Onassis and the Aga 
Khan intend to attend her ninth wedding; finally, she indicates that the 
sedan chair which takes her every place (literally) was a gift from the 
President of France. 

That this chair is carried by two criminals who were reprieved at 
the request of her one-million dollar payment indicates simply further 
the symbolic significance of her mode of movement on criminal energies, 
the pernicious results of her progress through the world, and the way in 
which the captains and leaders of the world as well as the small folk of 
Giillen have identified with her pestilential force and worship and pay 
homage to it. It also marks the last piece in the mythic pattern of the 
new mythic world and the new mythic Nature presented in the language 
and the forms of ritual, the new mythos which Duerrenmatt creates in 
Der Besuch. It is a world, needless to say, not unlike the world figured 
forth in The Brave New World or in Animal Farm: but it is a new 
world with a difference. It is a world which is cast into some of the 
most famous legends and stories of Western civilization; a world recreated 
in the rhythms of the chant and the song, in the rhythms and the lan- 
guage of ritual; a world in which the modern forces and the modern ethics 
are embodied in the ancient figure of the Sphinx, the Sphinx who squats 
malignantly by the gates of all our cities; a world in which Everyman, as 
Alfred Ill or Oedipus, follows the patterns of his destruction, patterns of 
destruction wrought beyond, perhaps, his individual control: a world 
faced with an old figure with a new riddle, a riddle that must be solved 
by the warm passions of the blood and the fever of the brain. 


II. 


The man and the passion. 


The tragedy of Alfred Ill is that body and soul he becomes a com- 
modity, both on the world market as represented by Madame Zachanas- 
sian and on the local market as represented by the citizens of Giillen. 
The bargain which Madame Zachanassian brings with her is the purchase 
of Justice, just as years before Alfred Ill, with a couple of bottles of 
schnapps had purchased injustice: for the corpse of Alfred Ill she will 
pay one billion dollars; for her, Ill has ceased to exist—as witnessed by 
the coffin she brings for him; and, for the citizens of Gillen he—as human 
—ceases to exist—he is commodity. And the tragic passions—pity and 
fear—are dramatized as a result of our knowing and intimate under- 
standing of the feelings, the fear, the terror, and the hope of this man, 
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which are set off in relief against the impassive and immutable back- 
drop of the monolithic attitude of the people of his city, the people who 
can no longer conceptualize him or sympathize with him as person or 
man but only see him as thing, only evaluate him as commodity. 

Quite correctly Alfred Ill recognizes that his situation is of his own 
creation, that he has spun out of his own motives and values the forces 
which destroy him. In the third act, he states in a moment of truth his 
astonishing comprehension of his position: 


I made Clara what she is, just as I made myself what I am—a greasy old 
bag of wind running a broken-down shop. What should I do, teacher of 
Giillen? Play innocent? They’re all my creations—the eunuchs, the butler, 
the coffin, the billions. I can no longer help myself—nor you. 


And his point is absolutely correct. He—as Everyman in the modern 
world—established the set of values which destroys him. Years before he 
sold out his young spontaneous love of Clara Wischer and abandoned 
his “love child” so that he might have material comfort. In order to marry 
a woman who had a little money and who could help him start a “secure” 
and “respectable” business, he literally sold the truths of the heart and 
repudiated them. Now he is faced with the magnified mirror image of his 
own doings in the figure of Madame Zachanassian, who has sold out an 
astonishing succession of lovers, who has, as a partial human being, oper- 
ated almost solely on a cash and carry basis, and who now returns to 
buy Alfred Ill as he once sold her: to buy justice for her money as he, 
ironically, bought injustice with his—terrible confirmation of her state- 
ment that humanity is bought and sold and that money dictates in- 
stitutional morality. 

In this regard, then, Alfred Ill is a tragic hero in the classic sense: he 
is finally undone by a weakness of his own heart and mind and values; 
he detaches from himself a motive embodied in his action before the 
judge, and that motive grows to grotesque and almost absurd proportions 
in the figure of Madame Zachanassian, and it returns to destroy him, The 
act, then, which resulted from his shirking the responsibility of his 
original sin—adultery—and from his advocation of the totally ma- 
terialistic values at the complete expense of the heart, weaves about him 
an iron tissue of necessity which finally strangles him in the figure of 
the athlete. And one of the deeply disturbing riddles of the drama is 
answered: How can man live with the values of the collective? How can 
man live when his entire being is evaluated as commodity, as thing to 
be bought and sold in the market-place? How can man live in a com- 
pletely materialistic world where the individual is submerged beneath 
the group, where the good life is the “rich” life, where independence, 
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distinction, and the needs of the heart atrophy away? And the play, 
Der Besuch, supplies the terrifying answer: He cannot. 

The anagogical meaning of the play, then, becomes perfectly clear: 
Man has established an arbitrary set of values in a monetary system, and 
these values are achieved in the market-place by the process of buying 
and selling and storing. But finally the system of monetary valuation 
becomes so strong that it is obedient only to the laws which promoted it; 
it becomes autonomous and no longer controllable—just as Madame 
Zachanassian is. When it becomes autonomous and stronger than any 
individual man, it reflects upon its creator and re-creates him in its own 
image, and thus man himself becomes a commodity on the market, and 
his humanity disappears. Even his life, his very innermost and human 
existence is threatened, the play indicates, and Man needs no longer, 
the admonition is, to wait for germ-warfare, the atom bomb, or the 
hydrogen bomb to destroy him: he is progressively destroying himself 
with the values of the collective, the values that raise the worth of 
commodities with the defacement of the human and dignified life. 

The terrible unrestrained progression of this kind of human de- 
struction forms the inevitability of the plot, and the agents of destruction 
are created by geometric progression. In the city of Gillen one man, 
Alfred Ill, sinned against the heart for the sake of the money that his 
new fiancée might bring to him, and as we have seen, he is destroyed 
by the magnified mirror image of this gesture. But, now, and in the 
course of the play, all the citizens of Gillen are sinning against the human 
heart in order to get the money which the corpse of Ill will bring: they 
too are entering the process of creating the eunuchs, the butlers, and the 
Clara Zachanassians, and they too, in poetic justice, will sometime be 
faced with the gigantic image of their sin, and will, presumably, be de- 
stroyed by it. Thus, the plot operates on the absolute classical lines of 
necessity and probability: each action is poetically and rationally neces- 
sary after the original sin of Alfred Ill; the plot structure is absolutely 
integral, and, through the figure of Ill-Everyman, the significance of the 
action is projected into universal relevance. 

Clearly Der Besuch is tragic in intent and accomplishment: it employs 
classical myth, ritual, and language; it is obviously modeled in part at 
least upon the Oedipus Rex; Alfred Ill is a tragic hero in the classic 
sense; and the plot structure follows upon inevitable lines of necessity. 
Moreover, the tragic passions, pity and fear, are distinctly aroused; but 
with equal distinctness, these passions are not purged by aesthetic ca- 
tharsis. The final form of the play is “open”; in the sense used by Robert 
M. Adams in Strains of Discord; that is to say that the tensions aroused 
in the play are finally not completely composed, and, like the Hippolytus 
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of Euripides, Der Besuch ends by posing an apparent problem, an ap- 
parent dilemma, a new and unanswered riddle, as it were, of the speech- 
less Sphinx. 

This “openness” is the culmination of a series of apparent opposites 
melded in the play, a rhythmic composition of such objects as the real- 
istic and common setting with which the play opens, that is, the run-down 
railway station and the four loafers, with the contrasting and phantasy- 
like appearance of Clara Zachanassian, borne in a sedan chair by two 
gum-chewing and monstrous ex-criminals and followed by two castrati, 
her eighth husband, a black panther, a stone idol and a coffin; or by the 
rhythmic composition of the attitudes of the people of Gillen toward 
Alfred Ill: at the first of the play they revere him and look to him for the 
salvation of their city; at the end of the play they malign him and heart- 
lessly sacrifice him for the billion dollar bequest; or by the juxtaposition 
and rhythm between such scenes as those that occur in the grocery store 
where citizens come in to buy bread and beer and sausages with such 
scenes as the one in the forest where the trees are played by the four 
loafers, while the sound of a woodpecker is imitated by beating a tobacco 
can with a key. 

The problem and the enigma of the play is posed by the following con- 
trast: How can the heartless and inhuman murder of the scape-goat, IIl, 
actually result in the accomplishment indicated in the final choral songs 
of the play which indicate that art flourishes in Gillen, that the cathedral 
is full to bursting at Christmastime, Easter and Whitsuntide, that the 
people drive new cars and limousines, that there is a new amphitheatre 
where interns are taught surgery, that learning blooms and industry ex- 
pands. How, in short, can such apparently good things be purchased at 
the price of Alfred IIl’s blood? And the answer is not, avowedly, an easy 
one. 

First of all, it must go without saying that art and learning flourish 
and blossom during a time of comparative material wealth and comfort: 
scholarship—indeed as the word etymologically states—and art must be 
provided first of all with leisure, and it is not without significance that 
all the Miltons who followed the plow remain “unsung.” But it certainly 
cannot be overlooked that the principal emphasis placed upon the “good 
times” in Giillen is embodied pre-eminently in material terms: the cars, 
the buildings, the dresses, and it cannot be overlooked either that the 
church—which Duerrenmatt is careful to point out has “The Last Judg- 
ment” on the door—is crowded, like our own, only during special ob- 
servances. In view of this, the last choral song sung by all the citizens of 
Giillen can be read as pure, stupid credulity on their part, pure irony on 
the dramatist’s part. 
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It reads as follows: 
May God yet protect us 
In the perilous days 
Of pounding prosperity; 
Protect our holy and sacred purity; 
Preserve our peace, preserve our freedom; 
Night, remain distant! 
Nevermore darken the streets of our town, 
Protect, O God, the newly established 
Splendor of life 
Wherewith we happy ones nourish our happiness. 

The stage directions and the context of this choral ode indicate the 
mediocrity of its spirituality and its validity as a commentary on the en- 
tire action of the play. In the first place, the stage directions given before 
the choral parts indicate “the Giilleners, men and women in evening 
clothes and tail-coats, are gathered. They form into two choruses, similar 
to the chorus of Greek tragedy, the voice of the community. It [the voice 
of the community] is like a sinking ship sending out a last signal as it 
goes slowly down.” This falling and sinking note is grim enough and 
augurs no good, it seems, for the Giilleners. But notice again the intro- 
duction to this final choral ode. Madame Zachanassian approaches the 
train station with the corpse of Ill, and when she appears the Mayor says: 


The Mayor: Here she comes— 

All: The bringer of blessings! 

The Daughter (of Ill): The giver of good! 

All: Accompanied by her rich entourage! 
The Mayor: Long live the lady! 

All: Long live her goodness! 


Railway Station Director: All aboard! 


Indeed, the final impact of the play occurs in the horrible implications 
of the Railroad Station Director’s speech. The bringer of all blessings and 
the giver of all good is God, and the god of the Giilleners is Madame 
Zachanassian, and the people of Gillen have been baptized in the flow 
of her materialistic values and reborn in her own image: they are all 
aboard—all aboard the sinking ship—but more importantly, all aboard 
the train which in the first few lines of the play indicated the new mythic 
Nature and the new set of collective values which destroys and dehuman- 
izes man. Hence, their voices sound like the last wail of a sinking ship, 
and their joy, like the joy of the Thebans after the departure of the 
Sphinx, will be short-lived, and they will all inevitably be faced with the 
embodiment of their own guilt just as Alfred Il—the Everyman—was, 
and like him too, they will be destroyed. 

But in spite of the clarity of the significance of these last few choric 
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lines, which bring the play to its conclusion and assert its complete ar- 
tistic integrity, the effect which it leaves is nonetheless deeply disturbing, 
and the implications and the assertions of Der Besuch haunt one’s associa- 
tions and raise gaunt and phantasmal spectres in the bright secure world 
of neon lights, automobiles, and television sets; but it stands as a beautiful 
artistic medium through which one may see at what expense of spirit and 
humanity the goods of the world are purchased and how disastrous are 
the consequences of Everyman’s total commitment to the Madame Zach- 
anassians of the world. 











Albert Camus as Dramatist: 
The Sources of His Failure 


By ALBERT SONNENFELD 


Nowhere but in France, it seems, do men of letters whose greatest talent 
clearly lies in other genres devote so much of their creative energy to 
the theatre. The Golden Age of Corneille and Racine, kept alive by an 
ever-growing number of French repertory companies, stands constantly 
before the writer, challenging him to try to rival its inaccessible perfec- 
tion. An amazing number, from Balzac and Stendhal to Mauriac and 
Gide, have taken up the challenge. Even such transients in Paris as 
Turgenev and Henry James were affected by France’s worship of the 
theatre as the supreme art and tried vainly to convince the public, and 
posterity, that they had mastered the dramatic form. Albert Camus’ pas- 
sion for the theatre was lifelong, from his participation in the Algerian 
Workers’ Theatre in 1936 to his tragically short reign as director of a 
government sponsored avant-garde company in 1959. In the midst of the 
virtually unanimous acclaim accorded him as novelist and thinker during 
his last years, Camus continued to see himself primarily as a man of the 
theatre in search of new approaches to the technical problems of the 
stage. And in a brief program note written for his Paris production of 
Requiem for a Nun, he admitted that his greatest ambition was to create 
a form of tragedy indigenous to our age. In each of his own plays there 
is, as Germaine Brée has pointed out, a solitary hero marked for destruc- 
tion by a fatality which he himself has created. ‘This seems to be the stuff 
of which tragedy is made. It is now generally acknowledged, however, 
even by those whose unrestrained admiration for the man has often para- 
lyzed their critical faculties (one reviewer wrote that “to read Camus is 
to want to shake his hand”) that Camus did not realize his ambition. 

The technical flaws in Camus’ works for the stage are apparent to every 
reader or spectator. The Misunderstanding (Le Malentendu) is weakened 
by unconvincing dialogue. The characters speak in those polished apho- 
risms (“He has gone into the bitter house of eternal exile... neither in 
life nor in death is there any peace or homeland.”) which look fine in 
print, in the novels of Gide, Malraux and Camus himself, but which 
sound strangely hollow in the theatre, where abstraction is the play- 
wright’s greatest enemy. Caligula, as reviewers of last year’s overelaborate 
New York production noted, fails because of Camus’ predilection for the 
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theoretical, for misplaced lyricism and pretentious rhetoric. Nothing 
much happens on the stage during The Just Assassins (Les Justes); the 
characters pursue those endless philosophical debates, so gripping in the 
novels of Dostoyevsky but so deadly here and in Camus’ stage adaptation 
of The Possessed. State of Siege (L’Etat de Siége), a dramatization of the 
myth of the plague, is his most ambitious and least successful play. 
Written for Jean-Louis Barrault, it contains a variety of dialogue rang- 
ing from lyrical to burlesque, stylized choreographic movements by the 
chorus, complicated lighting effects, and music by Arthur Honegger. The 
total product is rather like a Cecil B. de Mille Biblical saga; we are so 
overwhelmed by the spectacle that what the characters are saying seems of 
relatively minor importance. 

Camus has been the subject of more scholarly and interpretive articles 
than any French writer since Proust. Such perceptive critics as Germaine 
Brée, John Cruickshank and Roger Quilliot have written brilliant books 
on Camus; yet so attached were they to Camus the man, and so impressed 
by the merit of his work as a whole, that they were extremely reluctant 
to emphasize the technical defects of his plays. A typically apologetic 
evaluation is Cruickshank’s statement that where Camus’ plays have 
failed “they have mainly done so because of the originality and ambition 
of his dramatic purpose. His failures have been due more to an inade- 
quate control of his dramatic gifts than to any lack of ability as a play- 
wright.” In order to do justice to Camus the novelist and Camus the 
moralist, the time has come to be a little less cautious in drawing nega- 
tive conclusions as to the extent and value of his dramatic talents. In 
spite of his enviable achievements as adaptor and director, Camus ulti- 
mately failed as playwright because he consistently tried to force into 
the dramatic form themes and situations perfect for his prose narratives 
but totally alien to the stage. For Camus, as for so many French novelists 
before him, the theatre proved to be an irresistably attractive but stub- 
bornly hostile medium. 

The author of The Stranger counted himself among those writers 
“whose works form a whole where each illuminates the other.” Camus’ 
two major novels, The Stranger and The Plague, are therefore each com- 
plemented by two plays and a book of essays treating essentially the same 
theme. A more forceful statement of his preoccupation with unity is the 
proud confession, in The Myth of Sisyphus, that “no artist has ever ex- 
pressed more than a single theme in different guises.” Exile or revolt are 
the themes that have most frequently been assigned to Camus’ work; both 
are equally applicable since the central character in the novels, the four 
plays and even the essays has invariably been both an exile from the mass 
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of humanity and a rebel against the meaningless pattern of life of that 
humanity. There is another theme which is far more important, however, 
because it leads not only to the core of Camus’ philosophy but to his 
choice of literary techniques as well. Each of his novels and plays tells 
of an intellectual or spiritual metamorphosis. Without exception, his 
heroes, or the author himself in the case of the early poetic essays, undergo 
a series of experiences which lead, often abruptly, to an almost clair- 
voyant understanding of the human predicament, a subsequent inner 
transformation, and perhaps a new course of action. “The work of art 
embodies a drama of the intelligence,” Camus wrote. Surely this explains 
his reliance on the first-person confession in his lyrical essays, in The 
Stranger, The Fall and the important story The Renegade. (The Plague, 
though written in the third person, is, as Camus himself declared, a dis- 
guised confession; the narrator is also the hero of the novel.) To convey 
this inner drama of the intelligence and its subtle relationship to exter- 
nal events, Camus developed a highly individual use of point of view 
wherein the character is both participant and observer, and an extremely 
flexible style whose shifting tone suggests with great immediacy the effect 
that a particular experience is having upon the character’s sensibility. 

In his very first book, L’Envers et ’Endroit, published in 1937, and as 
yet unavailable in English (the best translation for the elusive title would 
be “The Right and Wrong Side’), we find Camus already committed to 
the technique implicit in the basic theme of inner metamorphosis. “If 
I’ve walked a lot since this book, I haven’t walked very far,” he wrote in 
a preface to a recent edition. These lyrical essays, almost short stories 
really, are written in the first person and tell of the narrator’s encounters 
with loneliness, frustration and death: an old woman, half paralyzed, is 
left to spend the evening alone when her family goes to the movies; an 
old man talks desperately to three young men in a café, afraid to stop 
because his audience might abandon him; a mother is too sick with fever 
to assuage the anguish of the young son spending the night in vigil at 
her bedside. Each of these visions of suffering leads the narrator further 
along the path toward understanding. The tone, while clearly sym- 
pathetic, remains objective. Camus first describes the circumstances of 
his meeting with the character, then withdraws to let the gestures and 
thoughts of the character himself convey the essence of the drama. Yet 
the reader is constantly aware of the effect that the vision of suffering is 
having upon the narrator thanks to subtle modulations in tone. A mo- 
ment of lyricism to evoke the setting sun, and a meaningful contrast, 
one which is fundamental to all of Camus’ work, is established: on the 
“wrong” side, three lonely people; on the “right” side, “all the light in 
the world.” It is a foreshadowing of Camus’ basic narrative pattern that 
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the narrator, after playing the role of observer in the two opening essays, 
turns to the monologue to analyze his own existence. His feeling of total 
estrangement during a visit to Prague forces him to examine his con- 
science and to realize that his present predicament is symptomatic of a 
more fundamental human condition. Experience has led to awareness, 
to understanding. The fog of indifference created by daily routine is dis- 
pelled: “Man is face to face with himself: I defy him to be happy.” Again, 
a change in narrative tone, from objectivity to lyricism, provides the al- 
ternative to despair. In the brilliant light of the Italian sun, the nar- 
rator is reinitiated into the world of beauty and hope. He finds inscribed 
on the fagade of a villa the motto which sums up all of Camus’ work: 
In magnificentia naturae resurgit spiritus. This stylistic and thematic ten- 
sion, between the naked and prosaic inner drama of man’s conscience as 
he observes, and participates in, the meaningless despair of daily routine, 
and the world of the sun which only poetry can communicate to the 
reader, is at the heart of Camus’ work. “For the absurd man,” he wrote 
in The Myth of Sisyphus, “it’s no longer a matter of explaining and de- 
ciding, but of experiencing and describing.” 

The Stranger is Camus’ most perfect realization of this inner drama. 
With complete indifference and detachment, Meursault recounts his 
daily activities: his mother’s funeral, a successful flirtation at the beach, 
a meal in a restaurant, a day at the office. He makes no attempt to under- 
stand or to judge these events; his reactions remain on a naive physical 
level—a cup of coffee tastes good, the weather is nice. The short, matter- 
of-fact sentences and repeated use of the present perfect tense produce 
a tone not unlike that of a diary in which one lists without comment the 
events of the day. Through Meursault’s eyes (the verb “‘to see” is used con- 
stantly) we see others leading similarly purposeless lives. The reader 
begins to feel that this dull but unanguished pattern of life has been 
going on for years and will indeed continue for many more. 

Though Meursault seems to have no potential for significant inner 
change, we know that a Camus hero cannot pursue this purely external 
life indefinitely. Early in the novel, when he looks in the mirror after a 
long boring Sunday at home, he sees not his own reflection but only his 
table, his lamp, some pieces of stale bread: “... tomorrow I'd be going 
back to work as usual. Really, nothing in my life had changed.” It takes 
a sudden exposure to the elemental power of the sun to shock Meursault 
out of his placid indifference. The scene recounting the murder of the 
Arab is a novelistic tour de force written in a highly imagistic style which 
makes the oppressive heat and dazzling reflected light immediate for the 
reader. But thanks to the constantly repeated personal pronoun je and 
to the laconic sentences describing the murder itself, we never forget that 
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we are seeing through Meursault’s eyes and feeling with his body. The 
action here is far less important than the inner awakening of the hero 
who becomes aware for the first time: “I understood that I had shattered 
the balance of the day, the spacious calm of this beach on which I had 
been happy.” 

The second half of the novel takes place in prison where Meursault 
is removed from the pleasant daily routine which made a significant 
inner life impossible. Because with the exception of visits from his girl 
friend and from his lawyer almost nothing happens, Meursault becomes 
increasingly subjective as his mind recreates past experiences. Now when 
he sees a reflection in a shiny object, he sees himself; for the first time 
he hears his own voice as it sounds in the sparsely furnished cell. With 
this growing self-awareness goes a new appreciation of the value of physi- 
cal sensation. The sun which he had always thought of simply as a sign 
of good weather until that day when it overwhelmed him with its ele- 
mental force now becomes the symbol of all earthly pleasure. It shines 
through the bars of his cell and through the windows of the courtroom 
where he is on trial. And it is precisely because there is a barrier separat- 
ing him from the sun that Meursault begins to understand what he had 
only momentarily grasped at the beach, that in nature he had found 
happiness. Again, Camus uses subtle shifts in tone to emphasize Meur- 
sault’s heightened sensitivity. Each time the sun is mentioned there is 
a moment of lyricism. The real drama of this second half of The Stranger 
is not in the courtroom but inside Meursault himself: from blindness 
and indifference he moves toward total insight. He can tell the prison 
chaplain who urges him to repent and to seek divine forgiveness that 
God is in the color of the sun and in the flame of desire, that the only 
afterlife worth living would be one devoted to physical pleasure. On 
this voyage of spiritual self-discovery, Meursault has found absolute cer- 
tainty. The words “I understand” are used again. Finally, in tones of 
muted lyricism, the stranger is reconciled with the earth: 


Sounds of the countryside came faintly in, and the cool night air, veined 
with smells of earth and salt, fanned my cheeks. The marvelous peace of 
the sleepbound summer night flooded through me like a tide. 


Meursault is a hero because he knows. But Camus the novelist was less 
interested in knowledge per se than in the gradual awakening of per- 
ception. “Thinking is relearning how to see,” Hiisserl once wrote. Thanks 
to the first person narrative and to Camus’ persuasive lyricism in his evoca- 
tion of sensation, the reader himself is expected to reéxamine the rou- 
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tine of his daily life. As Camus said of Kafka, “It’s he who is speaking, 
but it’s us he’s confessing.” 

The extremely thorny problems of stage technique posed by this 
emphasis on the inner awakening of a character troubled Camus 
throughout his career as dramatist. In Révolte dans les Asturies, a play 
written “collectively” by Camus and some friends for the Workers’ 
Theatre in 1936, he is already experimenting with new approaches to 
point of view. “The spectator is to be the center of the spectacle,” he 
wrote in the preface. ‘The play takes place in a square in Oviedo. The 
spectator must feel he is in Oviedo, not in front of it; everything goes on 
around him and he must be the center of the tragedy.” In other words, 
the spectator is to see through the eyes of the miners during their un- 
successful uprising. He is to share fully in their emotional reactions as 
they are gradually defeated by the Legion, represented on stage by an 
enormous loud-speaker. This experiment, based largely on the theories of 
Antonin Artaud whose work exerted a profound influence on Camus’ 
conception of the theatre, was a failure because, in Camus’ own words, 
“it introduces action into a frame that is not suited to it: the theatre.” 
This is an extremely revealing admission by Camus; though he dis- 
pensed with the experimental implications of Artaud’s theories in his 
later plays, he continued to make the same mistake. In his very last work 
for the stage, an adaptation of The Possessed in 1959, he had to rely on 
a narrator to make Dostoyevsky’s highly novelistic plot comprehensible 
to a theatre audience. 

Reviewing the first performance of Caligula for Le Monde in 1945, 
the influential drama critic Robert Kemp wondered whether there were 
any characters in the play: “When I listen to Caligula, I can’t stop think- 
ing about Albert Camus.... I never wonder: What is Caligula going to 
do? What are Cherea and Scipio thinking of?—but: what does M. Camus 
want to say?’ The characters of Camus’ most successful play, written in 
1938, are acting out his own inner drama. From self-satisfied complacency 
Caligula is shocked into awareness of the absurd, into a futile quest for 
the absolute and finally into the realization that absolute idealism is the 
twin of nihilism, In his preface for the American edition of his plays, 
Camus called Caligula a “tragedy of the intelligence.” 

As the curtain rises, a group of patricians is awaiting word of Caligula 
who has been absent for three days since the death of his beloved sister 
Drusilla. During this time Caligula’s personality has undergone a com- 
plete transformation, for he has realized that death obviates all human 
values as well as life itself and that consequently nothing has meaning 
except death. The audience, however, does not see this change taking 
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place. As so often happens when the action is unsuitable for stage repre- 
sentation, the dramatist is forced to rely on messengers, in this case Scipio 
and Cherea, who tell of the Emperor's reaction when confronted with 
Drusilla’s body. Thus when Caligula finally appears on stage, pensive 
and distraught, the audience sees him as strangely aberrant and cannot 
understand that through suffering he has discovered what Camus sees 
as an absolute truth: the absurdity of life. Caligula’s constant glances in 
the mirror and his dramatic gesture of erasing the image of his past self 
from the mirror lose their impact in the theatre. The dramatist is un- 
able to make us realize that the reflection in the mirror is of the Caligula 
who existed before the curtain rose. In the novel, witness Meursault’s 
use of the mirror, we can see with the character’s eyes; here we see only 
the new Caligula. 

The complacent patricians who believe in the validity of their social 
and religious institutions need, in Caligula’s words, “‘a teacher who knows 
what he’s talking about.”” And the Emperor’s violent parodies of religion, 
justice and fate constitute his pedagogical method. ‘‘He forces everyone 
to think. Insecurity, that’s what makes one think,” Cherea says. But be- 
cause theatrical time, as opposed to novelistic time, precludes the kind of 
leisurely realistic treatment of social institutions exemplified by Meur- 
sault’s description of his mother’s funeral, Caligula is forced to resort to 
such an extreme caricature of religion in the Venus scene, to cite but one 
example, that the audience cannot feel the relevance of this scene to its 
own institutions. We are too far removed from prosaic reality here to 
acknowledge the veracity of Caligula’s, and Camus’, discovery that our 
lives are governed by sham and pretense. We see Caligula as a madman, 
playfully indulging in humour noir, and not as the bearer of truth that 
he undoubtedly is at certain moments of the play. 

Camus’ attitude toward Caligula is ambivalent. While he admires the 
Emperor for having reached that level of awareness which enables him 
to deny the gods (and by gods Camus means all abstract belief from table 
manners to justice), he despises him for denying man. The audience is 
supposed to share this attitude. At first, by his sharp caricatural treatment 
of the complacent patricians, Camus tries to force us to see these social 
parasites through Caligula’s eyes and to accept the necessity for his un- 
masking of their hypocrisy. As his actions grow more excessive, our sym- 
pathy should shift to Caligula’s friends, Scipio and Cherea, and to his 
mistress Caesonia who counsel moderation. But because we were never 
really convinced of the validity of Caligula’s theory of the absurd and 
because the increasingly degenerate nature of his acts of violence is re- 
vealed indirectly, through the patricians’ complaints against what has 
been transpiring off stage, we are not conscious of the gradual disintegra- 
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tion of Caligula’s personality. We thought he was mad when he first came 
on the stage; what we hear about his capricious fondness for murder 
merely confirms our belief. We remain outside of the action of the play 
in spite of the dramatist’s attempts to implicate us. 

The stylistic shifts in tone which were so successful in The Stranger 
prove to be unsuited for the stage. Caligula’s friends who foresee disaster 
and want to restrain him are each allotted a scene in which to propose 
an alternative way of life: love, physical pleasure, the beauties of the 
earth. Paradoxically, these spokesman for the life of the senses are such 
eloquent advocates that they themselves tend to become abstractions, 
each representing one approach to the dilemma of living without hope. 
As a result, the style of the dialogue is often aphoristic, especially when 
Caligula himself feels obliged to explain his actions: ““There’s no under- 
standing fate; therefore I choose to play the part of fate. I wear the fool- 
ish, unintelligible face of a professional god. And that is what the men 
who were here with you have learned to adore.” It is indicative of Camus’ 
consistency of technique and theme that he chose the young poet Scipio 
to provide the stylistic antidote to abstraction. Only poetry, with its 
magic ability to translate sensations into language, is not incompatible 
with Camus’ affirmation of the joys of earthly life. 


Scipio: Yes, yes! And that fantastic moment when the sky all flushed 
with red and gold swings round and shows its other side, spangled 
with stars. 

Caligula: And the faint smell of smoke and trees and streams that mingles 
with the rising mist. 

In a novel, this lyricism can effectively convey a vision of beauty. When 
spoken aloud in the theatre, especially after the highly theoretical lan- 
guage which dominates so much of the dialogue, the tone seems rhetori- 
cal, almost oppressive. During the poetry contest on the theme of death 
which he stages for his own amusement, Caligula blows his whistle to 
interrupt each of the participants because their poetry is so patently de- 
rivative and artificial. Only Scipio is permitted to complete his recitation, 
though to the theatre audience his sudden ecstatic lyricism seems just 
as unconvincing as the earlier efforts: 

Caligula: You haven't a tablet? 

Scipio: I do not need one. 

Caligula: Well, let’s hear you. 

Scipio: Pursuit of happiness that purifies the heart, 

Skies rippling with light, 
O wild, sweet, festal joys, frenzy without hope! 
The scenes best suited to the stage are those where Camus’ preoccupa- 
tion with the “tragedy of the intelligence” is least apparent. Caligula’s 
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abrupt changes of mood, from touching, almost childlike, humility to 
the most ruthless sadism, permit the actor to display his virtuosity. The 
Emperor's terrifying solitude as his assassins approach comes close to 
being “great theatre.” He shatters the mirror when it reflects his own 
horrible image. And yet, though the symbolic link to the mirror of the 
opening scene is obvious, the impact of this dramatic gesture is attenuated 
because we never wholly understood the change that had taken place in 
Caligula. His last speeches, in which he admits his guilt but simultane- 
ously proclaims his triumph at being one of the few in history to have 
grasped the finality of death and the absurdity of life, are beautifully 
written; but the audience is unable to accept Caligula’s insight because 
it did not witness each step of his itinerary of self-discovery. 

The plot of The Misunderstanding, the first play by Camus to be pro- 
duced in Paris though it was written more than four years after Caligula, 
had already been delineated in the second half of The Stranger. Under 
the mattress of his prison bed, Meursault found part of an old newspaper 
clipping which told of a strange murder. A young man who had left his 
native village in Czechoslovakia to seek his fortune returned twenty-five 
years later to be reunited with his mother and sister who were innkeepers 
there. When his mother failed to recognize him, the son, now a rich man, 
decided as a joke to take a room at her hotel. During the night his mother 
and sister bludgeoned him to death, took his money and threw his body 
in the river. When the victim’s wife revealed his identity the next morn- 
ing, the mother hanged herself and the sister drowned herself in a well. 
As a fellow participant in Meursault’s gradual initiation into knowledge 
of the human condition, the reader sees the newspaper story as documen- 
tary proof of the universality of the absurd and of the absence of re- 
deeming love. Meursault’s completely detached tone and the remote 
anonymity of any old newspaper clipping prevent us from speculating 
on the human dimensions of this bizarre domestic drama. It is in the 
context of the novel as a whole that the situation takes on symbolic 
stature. Camus devotes just one paragraph of his narrative to the news- 
paper item, and it is this brevity which enables the reader to accept it 
without questioning the probability of such a case of mistaken identity. 

In expanding this extremely slight plot into a three act tragedy, Camus 
found himself obliged to deémphasize action and to turn instead to the 
inner drama of Jan, Martha and the mother (the victim and the two 
assassins) as they proceed inexorably toward the violent dénouement. He 
uses two types of scenes to reveal his characters’ most secret thoughts: 
conflicts between characters (Jan trying to convince his wife Maria that 
he should go through with his game of disguise, Martha struggling to 
overcome her mother’s tired yearning for religion and sentiment); and 
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conflicts within a character conveyed largely through monologues (Jan 
resisting the temptation to disclose his identity, the mother hesitating at 
the moment of the crime). The dramatic efficacy of these subsurface 
tensions evaporates in the face of Camus’ inability to create convincing 
human characters whose actions are motivated by something other than 
his own philosophical theories. The audience never understands, for 
example, the reasons for Jan’s persistent refusal to reveal his identity to 
his mother and sister. “I came here to bring my fortune and, if I can, 
happiness,” he explains to his wife who had urged him to let his heart 
speak, to say spontaneously “Here I am.” Nowhere does Camus even sup- 
ply Jan with a good reason for undertaking his game of anonymity in 
the first place. With each scene marking yet another opportunity missed, 
the audience in exasperation rejects the validity of Jan’s inner struggle, 
realizing that he withholds his identity for a philosophical reason com- 
pletely external to his own personality. He is the nameless stranger, 
modern man, who can gain his true identity only through a spontaneous 
manifestation of the kind of love which in this world is absent if not im- 
possible. These philosophical assumptions which can be effectively treated 
in the novel with its wide scope and opportunity for direct intervention 
by the author are not suited to the stage where the character, unprotected 
by the remoteness of the printed page, is alive and must account for his 
actions to the audience. 

Equally perplexing are the reasons for Martha’s career in murder. 
Early in the play she explains that she needs to rob only one more victim 
to be able to escape to a land where “the sun kills all questions.” As in 
The Stranger, the sun is the real instigator of murder. When Martha is 
so irritated by Jan’s friendly tone that she threatens to tell him to find a 
room elsewhere, his brief evocation of life in a sunny land near the sea 
revives her determination to go through with the murder. Unlike Meur- 
sault whose worship of the sun was the direct result of his experience, 
Martha’s passionate bursts of lyricism each time the sun is mentioned 
seem to have no foundation in her experience. As for her personality, she 
is impervious to any warm human emotions, and it is difficult to see her 
obsessive need for sunlight as anything but Camus’ own favorite sym- 
bolism. Nor can the audience fully understand Martha’s coldly detached 
cruelty until she offers a philosophical explanation of her behavior at 
the end of the play. Unable to reach the land of the sun, just as Caligula 
was denied the moon, Martha sees her crime as a revolt against the ab- 
surdity of a “life that is more cruel than we are,” a revolt which like 
Caligula’s proves futile. This “absurd” is never conveyed to the spectator, 
however, if one excepts the continuing game of mistaken identity. In his 
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plays Camus simply forces his theories into his characters’ speeches; in 
his novels he was able to “dramatize” the actual experience of the absurd. 
The Misunderstanding has been called the tragedy of lack of communi- 
cation. Whereas Meursault was able to show his detachment from hu- 
manity by extended description and laconic indifferent conversation, a 
character in a play must talk and the characters in The Misunderstanding 
are incredibly prolix, though they talk at cross-purposes. This is ag- 
gravated by Camus’ choice of such a flimsy, untheatrical plot. His failure 
to create an effective language of the theatre, however, is the main cause 
of defective characterization. The mother, supposedly a simple woman 
wavering between sympathy and cruelty, cannot act out her inner strug- 
gle in silence as in a novel. She speaks, in abstract sonorous sentences 
completely out of keeping with her character: 
Yes, there is much for us to do, and that is where we are in a different case 
from his; he, at least, is free now of the burden of his life. He has done with 
the anxiety of making decisions, with thoughts of work that must be done, 
with strain and stress. A cross is lifted from his shoulders; the cross of that 
inner life which allows of no repose, no weakness, no relaxing. At this 
moment he exacts nothing of himself, and old and tired as I am, I almost 
think that there lies happiness. 
The sudden intrusions of lyricism in Martha’s speeches in praise of the 
sun (“No, I prefer to picture those other lands over which summer 
breaks in flame, where winter rains flood the cities, and where. . . things 
are what they are.”) only serve to remove the dialogue even further from 
human dimensions. Only Maria, Jan’s distraught uncomprehending 
wife, speaks in other than metaphysical terms, and this is possible because 
for her there is no inner drama. She is the personification of marital de- 
votion; she never quite realizes what has been happening and is totally 
oblivious to the philosophical assumptions which led to the murder. 
Unlike Caligula which had undeniable visual appeal, The Misunder- 
standing is almost totally devoid of stage action. To maintain spectator 
interest, Camus was forced to resort to an embarrassing amount of that 
kind of theatrical effect which is more appropriate to melodrama: the 
passport that Martha does not bother inspecting, the mother’s arrival 
just after Jan had swallowed the drugged tea, Jan’s decision to return 
to his wife at the very moment that the drug is taking effect. To these 
Camus adds a heavy dose of dramatic irony. “Anyhow, I think we have 
done everything needed to have you stay with us,” the mother says just 
after Jan has finished the cup of tea. Perhaps Camus’ own words provide 
the most direct evaluation of this play. In Le Figaro of October 15, 1944, 
he wrote that “Le Malentendu, though it drew quite large audiences, was 
rejected by the majority of these audiences. This is what is called, in plain 
terms, a failure.” 
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The Plague, Camus’ second and most ambitious novel, poses even more 
complex technical problems for State of Siege and The Just Assassins, 
the two plays which complement it to form, with the essay The Rebel, a 
tetralogy on the theme of revolt. The Stranger told of one person’s en- 
counter with the absurd and of his subsequent inner transformation; 
The Plague tells of a collective reaction to a collective problem. Now it 
is an entire city facing the absurd, and the isolation of individual in- 
habitants is but a fragmentary symptom of the quarantine imposed on 
the city as a whole. In The Stranger the first-person narrative forced the 
reader to see with Meursault’s eyes and to share in his reactions to ex- 
perience; the use of the third-person in The Plague makes the objective 
“chronicle” of the suffering of the city of Oran possible. It is not the 
“author” who acts as chronicler, however, but Doctor Rieux, the central 
character, whose occupation requires travel throughout the plague-ridden 
city and makes him a privileged witness of the private dramas taking 
place in extremely diverse sectors of the population. The focus of the 
novel is therefore wide. We follow the victorious march of the plague 
through the beleaguered city; we see the physical torture endured by its 
victims, the confusion of the public waiting helplessly to be struck down, 
the mass burials, the internment camps. This broad range of action, with 
its emphasis on crowd scenes and frequent shifts in locale, will prove to 
be an insurmountable obstacle to Camus’ attempt to adapt the myth of 
the plague to the limited spatial potential of the stage in State of Siege. 
Moreover, the plague is at its most insidious not at the dramatic moment 
of a victim’s death but in its slow, almost imperceptible power to de- 
moralize the still healthy population. The relaxed pace of narration 
needed to convey this gradual disintegration is possible only in the novel. 

Though some critics have professed to see that amorphous entity the 
city of Oran as the real hero of The Plague, the central theme of revolt 
depends to a large extent on the inner drama of Dr. Rieux. “La Peste is 
a confession,” Camus wrote in Sartre’s review Les Temps Modernes when 
asked to explain his use of the third-person, “and everything is calcu- 
lated to make this confession all the more complete since its form is in- 
direct.” Dr. Rieux, like Meursault, continually finds himself face to face 
with the absurd, here symbolized by the plague, and comes gradually to 
understand first his own and then the city’s predicament. It is highly re- 
vealing of the consistency of Camus’ novelistic art that the crucial scene 
in which Rieux achieves true awareness is one based primarily on point 
of view and change in tone. As he stands looking out of his window just 
after the civil authorities had for the first time spoken the word “plague,” 
Rieux is confronted with the same choice which faces all of Camus’ 
heroes: “On one side of the window, the cool sky of spring, and on the 
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other the word which still echoed through the room: the plague.” 
Once again, the sea and the sun, seen in the distance and described in a 
lyrical tone, prevent a Camus hero from abdicating to the hostile forces 
of the absurd. 

In Camus’ earlier works, awareness of the absurdity of life was an end 
in itself; “they know, therein lies their greatness,” he wrote in The Myth 
of Sisyphus. After the writing of The Stranger, he modified his formula 
to state that “ascertaining the absurdity of life must not be an end but 
a beginning.”” Rieux’ moment of insight comes early in The Plague, be- 
cause it must lead to action. “The essential thing was to do one’s job 
well,” he decides; and Camus sees the doctor’s patient performance of 
his routine medical duties as the most efficacious form of revolt. Unlike 
Caligula and Martha who in their violent irrational revolt against the 
absurd abandoned their privileged position of awareness, Rieux not only 
acts but continues to probe the meaning of each experience while it is 
occurring. The use of the third-person offers him an analytical detachment 
from his own actions. “In an absurd world,” Camus wrote in The Rebel, 
“the rebel still has one certainty. It is the solidarity of men in the same 
adventure, the fact that the grocer and he are both oppressed.” Rieux 
tries to lead others to share his awareness and to join with him in fighting 
the plague. The drama of the intelligence thus takes place in the minds 
of many characters, each of whom must reach awareness before under- 
taking collective action. This wide diffusion of important characters 
is an additional handicap to Camus’ stage ambitions in State of Siege. 

First performed by Jean-Louis Barrault in 1948, slightly more than a 
year after the publication of The Plague, State of Siege is not a direct 
adaptation of the novel but rather an attempt to recreate the myth of the 
plague as “total theatre,” a synthesis of drama, ballet, mime and music. 
Camus’ first task was to find a way to put the plague on stage that was 
both theatrically feasible and dramatically convincing. Obviously, the 
slow accumulation of physical details possible in the novel was out of 
the question; nor could the setting of the play shift rapidly enough to 
follow the spreading of the plague. Realizing that there was no possibility 
of conveying the plague’s symbolic role as an impersonal and totally de- 
structive force to the theatre audience, Camus decided to make the 
plague a character in his play. The universality of the symbol is lost when 
the plague, wearing the grey uniform of a Nazi officer, appears on stage 
to prescribe new codes of behavior to the citizens of the city of Cadiz in 
a four page inaugural address. The greatness of Camus’ use of the myth 
of the plague in the novel lay precisely in the extraordinary variety of 
associations, religious, literary and historical, which it summoned up in 
the reader's mind. The theatre audience, however, forgets the myth of 
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the plague entirely; on the stage there is a very sarcastic but not unlovable 
petty bureaucrat always accompanied by a secretary whose function is 
to keep up-to-date the list of the inhabitants of Cadiz. 

Since State of Siege like The Plague tells of a whole city’s reaction to 
enslavement by the enemy, Camus had to cope with the always difficult 
problem of putting crowd scenes on stage. His task was complicated by 
the fact that the crowd of citizens of Cadiz is not “part of the decor” but 
is in effect one of the central “characters” in the play. Camus unfortu- 
nately elected the most obvious solution to his problem when he created 
an enormous cast which included nameless voices, five messengers, beg- 
gars, gypsies, women of the town, men of the town and guards. As a result, 
the stage is cluttered, and the occasional choreographic movements by 
the crowd only partially attenuate the general impression of chaos. The 
silent, patient suffering of the widely dispersed population, so moving 
in the novel, is clearly impossible to realize in the theatre. When the 
plague makes its appearance in the city of Cadiz in the prologue to State 
of Siege, the audience hears air raid sirens and sees the projection of a 
comet flying toward the shadowy outline of the city. Then, the confused 
wails of the crowds: 


It’s the end of the world. 

Don’t talk nonsense! 

If the world is dying ... 

The world, maybe; not Spain. 

Even Spain can die. 

On your knees, and pray for mercy! 

It’s the comet of evil. 

Not of Spain; there’ll always be a Spain! 


The effects of the plague on the city are not dramatized on the stage; 
they are described by the chorus: 


Hideous fogs are gathering at the four corners of the town, swamping the 
fragrance of the fruit and the roses, tarnishing the luster of the season, 
deadening the joys of summer. Alas, poor Cadiz, city of the sea! Only yes- 
terday the south wind, desert-born and wafting to us the perfumes of the 
gardens of Africa, was sweeping across the Straits, breathing its warm 
languors into our maidens’ hearts. But now the wind has dropped, and 
nothing else could purify our city. 


This rather “purple” passage could well be taken from one of Camus’ 
lyrical essays in Noces or L’Eté; it sounds contrived and rhetorical when 
spoken by a chorus. 

The difference between novelistic time and dramatic time is the great- 
est stumbling block to Camus’ adaptation of essentially novelistic con- 
ceptions to the exigencies of the stage. As the plague makes its presence 
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felt throughout the city, scores of domestic and personal dramas of sep- 
aration and physical anguish ensue. The novelist can take the time to 
make even the minor participants in the collective suffering seem like 
full-dimensioned characters. Judge Othon in The Plague loses his young 
son, and his attitude toward justice is transformed as a result. Father 
Paneloux, whose first sermon interprets the plague as God’s way of pun- 
ishing the city for its sins, finds the very foundations of his belief called 
into question when he witnesses the death of an innocent child. In the 
play, the tempo is of necessity too rapid for such development of minor 
characters. These tend to become dehumanized abstractions, speaking 
in the stock phrases of their particular occupation. The Judge in State 
of Siege is a bitter caricature of the inflexible servant of the law: “I do 
not serve the law because of what it says but because it is the law.... If 
crime becomes the law, it ceases being crime.” The Priest is equally 
stereotyped; he talks like the villain in an anti-clerical play: 
Approach, and let each one confess in public the worst thing he has done. 
Open your hearts, you who are damned! Tell each other the evil you have 
done and thought of doing, or else the poison of sin will stifle you and 
will lead you into hell as surely as the tentacles of the plague. I accuse 
myself, for my part, of having often lacked in charity. 
It is revealing that the list of characters in State of Siege consists mainly 
of titles as Governor, Secretary, Boatman, Wife of the Judge, Astrologer. 
With the exception of the hero and heroine, Diego and Victoria, only one 
character has a proper name and Nada, as his name indicates, is the 
personification of nihilism. 

The core of dramatic interest in State of Siege is the gradual emergence 
of Diego as a rebel. Continuing the pattern established in his earlier 
works, Camus sees the choice confronting his hero in the contrast between 
the prosaic and the poetic, between the absurd and nature, between the 
sea and the bureaucratic organization imposed on the city by the plague. 
Only a wind from the sea can rid the city of its enemy. Camus seems to 
lose all stylistic control when composing dialogue; the carefully re- 
strained lyricism which makes his descriptions of nature so effective in 
his novels becomes a veritable flood of imagery in the plays. Dr. Rieux 
and his close friend Tarrou fulfilled their need for the purifying beauty 
of the sea when they slipped out of the quarantined city for a nocturnal 
swim during which not a word is spoken; the coédrdinated rhythm of 
their swimming strokes was sufficient proof of their solidarity. ‘The citi- 
zens of Cadiz, however, shout their longing for the sea: 

We are the sons of the sea. Away, away! The sea is calling us to happy 
places without walls or gates, to shores whose virgin sands are cool as 
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maidens’ lips, and where our eyes grow dazzled gazing seaward. Let us go 
forth to meet the wind. Away! Away to the sea! To the untrammeled waves, 
to clean, bright water, the shining winds of freedom! 
It is Diego’s love for the sea which leads him to rebel. He asks a boatman 
to take him to the ships lying at anchor outside the harbor of the quar- 
antined city. Just as he is about to embark on this illegal trip outside the 
city limits, the Plague’s secretary arrives on the scene to prevent his de- 
parture. Diego refuses to yield even under threat of punishment, and the 
secretary admits reluctantly: “...the machine has always shown a tend- 
ency to break down when a man conquers his fear and stands up to it. 
I won't say it stops completely. But it creaks, and sometimes it actually 
begins to fold up.” Armed with the knowledge of the power of revolt, 
Diego tries to convince the citizens of Cadiz to follow him. Unlike Rieux 
who by his own exemplary action against the plague succeeded in winning 
the participation of others in his health brigades, Diego, whose revolt 
consisted of saying “no” to the plague, relies on words. His sermons in 
praise of revolt are written in that bombastic style which Camus himself 
condemned in his novels and essays: 
Hold up your heads; the hour of pride has struck. Throw away your gags 
and proclaim with me that you have stopped being afraid. O spirit of 
revolt, glory of the people, and vital protest against death, give these 
gagged men and women the power of your voice! 


Camus said of The Just Assassins that never before had he felt himself 
so little the author of his own play. He adhered closely to both the plot 
and the dialogue furnished by Boris Savinkov’s Souvenirs d’un terroriste, 
and it was thanks to the severe limits imposed by his given material that 
he partially avoided his usual pitfall: excessive abstraction in the dialogue. 
Savinkov’s memoirs of the 1905 revolution provided Camus with a specific 
historical context and a universally understandable ethical question: Are 
ideals corrupted when unworthy means are used to bring about their re- 
alization? The play is not predicated on the audience’s a priori accept- 
ance of Camus’ personal notion of the absurd. 

Yet, in spite of the relevance of the moral issue of “ends and means,” 
the very issue which led Camus to break with Sartre, The Just Assassins 
seems verbose, if not boring. This may be due in part to the rather life- 
less quality of the French translation of the dialogue in Savinkov’s book. 
But there is another reason more consistent with Camus’ repeated fail- 
ures in adapting narrative material to the stage. The action never takes 
place on the stage; the characters only describe it and philosophize about 
it. In the first act, the terrorists are discussing the projected assassination 
of the Grand Duke, and the would-be assassin, Kaliayev, raises doubts 
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concerning his capacity to carry out his mission: In the second act, Kalia- 
yev returns to explain that he has failed to throw the bomb because the 
Grand Duke’s children were present in the carriage. He resolves to try 
again, and in the closing moments of the third act Dora, his mistress, de- 
scribes the assassination as she sees it through the window. In the fifth 
act, one of the terrorists returns from Kaliayev’s hanging and informs 
his comrades, and the audience, of what has taken place. The inner moral 
struggle of Kaliayev when he sees the innocent victims riding with the 
Grand Duke and wavers in his dedication to the revolution is narrative 
material (compare Malraux’ treatment of terrorism in Man’s Fate). Here 
it gives rise to a heated discussion of ethics between Kaliayev and the 
fanatical terrorist Stepan. When the assassination is finally carried out, 
the audience shares the emotions of the character who is looking out of 
the window, not those of the assassin himself. The high idealism and 
selfish need for martyrdom which inspire Kaliayev’s refusal to give away 
his comrades at the cost of his own life are only partially communicated 
to the audience. We do not witness the terrible inner struggle which must 
have taken place in Kaliayev’s conscience as he was led to the gallows. 
Only in the fourth act, where the proletarian executioner Foka, the po- 
lice chief Skuratov and the widowed Grand Duchess visit the assassin in 
prison in order to make him aware of the social and human consequences 
of his deed and thereby lead him to renounce his ideals, does all the ac- 
tion take place before our eyes. Germaine Brée and John Cruickshank 
both agree that it is the best act in the play. 

Camus probably realized that he was taking a chance in basing his en- 
tire play on a delicate moral problem. An essay would seem to be a more 
appropriate form, but the essay did not offer the dialectical situation 
that Camus needed to shock his audience into an awareness of the com- 
plexity of the ethical problem facing the revolutionary. In a play he 
could stage a series of debates between characters holding opposing views. 
These are absorbing at times because of the relevance of the subject under 
discussion, yet one wonders how much more effective these debates would 
be in a novel. In The Brothers Karamazov, for example, the danger of 
excessive theorizing in the lengthy discussions on evil between Ivan and 
Alyosha is avoided by Dostoyevsky’s careful alternation of action and 
dialogue. And reading philosophy is certainly less painful than hearing it. 
Moreover, Dostoyevsky knew that the most secret torments of man are 
only partially revealed by what he says; the most significant inner drama 
takes place in silence, in the mind or soul. Camus the novelist was fully 
aware of this, and the “drama of the intelligence” of his narrator-heroes 
is not brought out in their usually laconic conversations with other char- 
acters but in their solitary meditations which only the reader witnesses. 
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Just one of Camus’ narrators, Clamence in his last novel The Fall, is gar- 
rulous; he talks to escape solitude and the inner drama that would in- 
evitably ensue. 

If Camus’ failures have been emphasized here, it is only because his 
stature as novelist and moralist is so apparent as to need no further con- 
firmation. His failure as dramatist can be defined by a simple truism: in 
the theatre silence is impossible. To write a good play, a dramatist must 
create effective dialogue; and this is precisely what Camus was unable to 
do because he continually transported novelistic techniques into the 
theatre. How ironic that what is perhaps his finest work for the stage 
should be the adaptation of someone else’s novel. In spite of its disas- 
trous Broadway run, Requiem for a Nun at times comes close to being 
the modern tragedy that Camus so desperately wanted to write. ‘Faulk- 
ner,” Camus wrote in his preface for the French translation of the novel, 
“had solved, in his own way and without being aware of it, a very diffi- 
cult problem, How to make characters in modern dress speak a language 
which is contemporary enough to be spoken in our apartments and un- 
usual enough to suggest tragic tone?” Thus it is that in the crucial scenes 
of Requiem for a Nun, those in which the main characters reveal their 
most secret thoughts, Camus retained almost all of Faulkner’s dialogue. 
This constitutes his own admission of failure, and one can only speculate 
whether the Don Juan which Camus was writing at the time of his death 
would have marked the beginning of his career as a creator of modern 
tragedy. 














The Bacchae: A City Sacrificed to a 
Jealous God 


By RICHARD SCHECHNER 


At the heart of Euripides’ masterpiece, The Bacchae, is a communal 
sacrifice. The city of Thebes is sacrificed to Dionysus to satisfy his ca- 
pricious ego. In supporting this thesis I will contest several widely held 
theories about the play: (1) that Dionysus represents Fate or any of its 
equivalents; (2) that the god is a life force or some other pantheistic “god 
of ecstacy in religion”; or (3) that the play gathers its primary force from 
the encounter between Dionysus and Pentheus. 

My reading of The Bacchae is an internal one: I want to see what the 
play will yield on only its own terms. I realize, of course, that political 
and social ideas both press in on the play and, if we seek them, emanate 
from it. These ideas are, I believe, extra-dramatic: they radiate from the 
script, enriching it and partially explaining its genesis, but they are not 
present as a dramatic immediacy. Other critics have dealt quite success- 
fully with these extra-dramatic ideas; I shall turn my full attention to the 
play as we might see it on stage. 

The Bacchae does not end, as so many classical tragedies do, with the 
restoration of order under the aegis of a new ruler. The egocentric, ven- 
geance-ridden, and capricious Dionysus obliterates all of Thebes by de- 
stroying its ruling family and exiling in slavery all its people. The terror 
which the play engenders rises out of this divine caprice of Dionysus. It 
is awesome, dreadful, and terribly absurd to see a god improvise the de- 
struction of a people. 

The key to Dionysus’ divine caprice is revealed, of course, in the god’s 
character. To understand this personality we must first examine the mo- 
tives which impel it. The situation at the beginning of the play is clear. 
In the first fifty-four lines Dionysus tells us that he has returned to 
Thebes, the city of his spawning, to avenge the slander repeated by his 
aunts that Zeus was not his father; secondly, he intends to introduce the 
Dionysian rites into the community, by force if necessary. ‘These motives 
are interdependent. For it is only by making the people worship him 
that he can conclusively prove his godhead and, conversely, it is only by 
demonstrating his godhead that he can demand worship. The important 
thing, in terms of the play, is the means which Dionysus chooses to 
achieve his goals. He decides to put on the skin of a man; and, as the 
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play develops, the awesome brutality and totality of his vengeance be- 
comes the means by which he proves himself a god-revealed, true son of 
Zeus. 

In fact, the performance of his rites is from the very beginning a minor 
issue, since the Theban women have already been driven from the city 
to pursue the Dionysian ecstacy on the hillside. We learn soon enough, 
too, that the acceptance of Dionysus’ godhead is another fait accompli, 
since the entire population of Thebes, Pentheus excepted, admits that 
Dionysus is a Zeus-begotten god. True enough, Cadmus accepts the new 
god for political and familial reasons, and Tiresias may be a religious 
quack, but Dionysus does not quibble about the motives of his devotees. 

We are, therefore, presented with an unusual situation at the outset. 
The twin goals of Dionysus—worship and godhead—have already been 
won before the play gets under way. Yet he chooses to remain in Thebes 
to finish the job. What job? The job of vengeance. The city which bred 
him must pay for denying him. Even though that denial has been re- 
tracted by all but one member, the entire city must suffer obliteration. 
The ultimate ironic comment on Dionysus’ apparent goals of worship 
and godhead is given to us at the very end of the play when Agave throws 
down her holy thrysus and says: 


Lead me, guides, where my sisters wait, 
poor sisters of my exile. Let me go 
where I shall never see Cithaeron more, 
where that accursed hill may not see me, 
where I shall find no trace of thrysus! 
That I leave to other Bacchae. 
(11. 1381-6) 


Dionysus does not strike her down, nor does he make her repent once 
more and worship. He does not care. As the play works itself out on the 
stage, worship and godhead are not true motives. 

If that is so, and Dionysus’ actual motive is vengeance, we may be sure, 
then, that the Dionysus of The Bacchae is no pantheistic life force. To 
feel that he is, is to confuse the Dionysus of the Chorus’ imagination (be- 
lieved, too, by Agave and, to a lesser degree, Tiresias and Cadmus) with 
the Dionysus we see on stage. The god of life force—the ‘force that 
through the green fuse drives the flower’”—is a thing felt by the Chorus 
and not the god enacting his character before us. Euripides is confronting 
us with two Dionysiae. But only one of them is bodily represented on 
stage. The other—the god of ecstacy, life force, even madness—functions 
within the mind of the Chorus and, at a crucial moment, in the mind of 
Agave. He is no real Dionysus, but an idea 





or true daemon—which, 
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when he inhabits Agave, murders and dismembers Pentheus. The Diony- 
sus-of-the-stage turns Pentheus over to those who are infected by the 
Dionysus-of-the-mind. 

The Dionysus we see, then, uses what the Chorus and Agave feel him 
to be as the tool with which he achieves his revenge. 

In dramatic terms this dichotomy is very important. Much of the 
power of the play vibrates from the tension between Dionysus as we see 
him and Dionysus as the Chorus believes him to be. We are torn between 
what we see and the infectious madness we feel. The Dionysus-of-the-stage 
is cool, ironic, sarcastic, and totally self-controlled. The Dionysus-of-the- 
mind is the antithesis of all that. He is hot, direct, devoid of wit, and 
without inhibition. The stage Dionysus calmly—even gloatingly—hands 
Pentheus over to his wild engine of destruction. It is an act which inspires 
deep awe and terror. But to confuse the engine with its manufacturer 
clouds the sharp and effective dramatic outline of the play, draining away 
much of its dread. 

What kind of god is Dionysus as we see him on stage? He is no amoral 
being, though it is true that he cares nothing about what we or Pentheus 
would call sexual morality. He does not, as Tiresias has it, “compel a 
woman to be chaste.” ‘The chief value of Dionysus’ morality is vanity. He 
is a personal, capricious, and egocentric god. His final words in the play, 
like his first, refer to the sins committed against his vanity: “I was terribly 
blasphemed,/and my name dishonored in Thebes” (11. 1377-78). Lest we 
underestimate the sophistication and power of such a god, I should like 
to compare Dionysus to the God of the Old Testament. Both deities are 
cut from the same pattern. Let us recall the first ‘Three Commandments 
of the Mosaic Decalogue: 


1. Iam the Lord thy God.... 

2. Thou shalt have no other gods before me... for I the Lord thy God am 
a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children, and 
upon the third and fourth generation of them that hate Me.... 

3. Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain.... 


Dionysus wholeheartedly adheres to this moral scheme. But, unlike the 
God of the Old Testament, Dionysus does not have seven other com- 
mandments of a more worldly nature following the first three. 

Clearly it is because members of the Theban ruling family (who are 
no less Dionysus’ own family) have denied his godhead, put other gods 
before him, and taken his name in vain—even worse, slandered that 
name—that Dionysus has returned to Thebes. The Mosaic God is the 
only true god; Dionysus recognizes other divinities, but because he is a 
jealous god he must be first in the Pantheon—not even Zeus deserves 
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more reverence. And like the Mosaic God, Dionysus visits the guilt of a 
few upon many: all of Thebes is sacrificed because of what Semele’s sis- 
ters said and what Pentheus does. If we remember the anger of the Mo- 
saic God when the Israelites cast the golden calf and worshipped it, then 
we may understand the wrath of Dionysus. ‘The Israelites were saved from 
the hot fire of total destruction only by the intercession of Moses; Thebes 
was not so fortunate, owning no intercessor. 

But if Dionysus shares a great deal with his fellow-god, in one respect 
they are utterly different: Dionysus is a capricious god. And in this 
caprice his morality takes on a wild aspect. The Mosaic God expresses 
himself in an abundance of law and, although he is strict, he is coherent. 
Dionysus has only the laws of his own vanity and, furthermore, he does 
not foresee the ramifications of his actions—he improvises and improves 
on his rage. When he first comes to Thebes he envisions violence only in 
terms of leading the Maenads against the armed might of the city. As 
the situation progresses he devises the murder of Pentheus by Agave so 
that the king may be humiliated and sacrificed. At this point a “normal” 
classical tragedy would end. But Dionysus goes on and as the play closes 
the god decides that the whole family (i.e., the city itself) must be utterly 
rooted out to assuage his vanity. 

Now that we have come so far and established the being of Dionysus, 
let us look at this being-in-action. As William Arrowsmith correctly notes, 
Dionysus changes under dramatic pressure. In other words, he is not the 
agent of some impersonal Fate which works itself out inexorably—as it 
does, for instance, in Oedipus Rex. A god who can change his mind and 
thereby change the action of the play is not some force following the pre- 
ordained patterns of heaven. 

After the prologue, Dionysus leaves the stage to the Chorus. He goes 
off in high spirits, foreseeing a quick and total victory. He will teach 
naughty Thebes a lesson. Indeed, he has already driven the women mad. 
He knows nothing about Pentheus except that the young king has added 
new insult to old by refusing to recognize the divinity of the beautiful 
god. Dionysus’ rage is clearly personal: 

[Pentheus]...now revolts against the divinity in me; 
thrusts me from his offerings; forgets my name 


(11. 45-47) 

As the Mosaic God was enraged by the golden calf, so Dionysus is en- 
raged by Pentheus. However, he does not expect to have a hard time of 
it. He plans to leave Thebes shortly, when “all is well,” and continue 
upon his proselytizing mission. 
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So Dionysus exits and the Chorus takes over, imprinting on us the 
image of Dionysus-of-the-mind. The long choral ode establishes this 
daemonic force, the engine of the god on earth: the god’s ultimate 
weapon. The entrance of Tiresias and then of Cadmus further establishes 
the nature of Dionysus-of-the-mind. With the dexterity of a Pirandello, 
Euripides builds both the god and the god’s machine at once. 

To reinforce this dichotomy, when next we see Dionysus, far from be- 
ing the spirit of ecstasy, prophesy, or war (these are the qualities Tiresias 
ascribes to the god), he is the willing and effeminate prisoner of Pentheus’ 
attendant. The agon between the god and Pentheus which follows re- 
veals Dionysus as a clever person, owning great self-control: two charac- 
teristics not usually linked with the Dionysian frenzy. The god does not 
balk when his thrysus is seized or when his curls are cut. Neither does he 
use any superhuman tricks at this time to humiliate Pentheus. Rather, 
he gives the king every license to enlarge upon his blasphemy and sacri- 
lege. These insults, the more grave because they affront Dionysus’ per- 
son and vanity, are stored up by the god to be used as fuel to feed the 
intensifying fire of his vengeance. The boy-king is stubborn, irresolute, 
and not very bright. The dialogue is loaded with dramatic irony and sar- 
casm—all of it to Dionysus’ advantage. Finally, Pentheus catches on and 
shouts: ‘Seize him. He is mocking me and Thebes” (11. 503-4). The god 
goes willingly, accepting the chains as he had tolerated the seizure of his 
thrysus and the scissors. But as he is led away, he warns Pentheus: 


I go, though not to suffer, since that cannot be. 

But Dionysus whom you outrage by your acts, 

who you deny is god, will call you to account. 
(11. 515—18) 


Dionysus is smug in his encounter with Pentheus because the king is so 
easy to beat and the god realizes that he has found in Pentheus the means 
by which to avenge himself. However, the full scope of that vengeance 
is not yet clear in Dionysus’ mind. 

Thus the dramatic pressure—what happens to him—has already 
eliminated the revelation of godhead as an effective motive of Dionysus. 
For if he wished to convince Pentheus of his divinity he had ample op- 
portunity to show the king. Pentheus asks, “What form do they take, 
these mysteries of yours?” Dionysus puts him off by telling him that the 
uninitiated cannot know. (We may ask, parenthetically, what then are the 
Theban women, Cadmus, and ‘Tiresias learning in the hills? And how 
does Dionysus spread his rites if not by revealing them?) Then Pentheus 
asks, “Tell me the benefits that those who know your mysteries enjoy?” 
Dionysus answers, “I am forbidden to say, but they are worth knowing.” 
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The Chorus, we remember, outlined the benefits of the Dionysian mys- 
teries in great detail during the first ode. Even Tiresias, not yet initiated, 
spoke of the good things Dionysus gives to all men (ll. 274-85 and 
11. 298-318). Therefore, it is clear that Dionysus is merely playing a 
game with Pentheus. He wants to infuriate the king so that Pentheus will 
heap blasphemy on blasphemy, sacrilege on sacrilege and thereby further 
stimulate the god to vengeance. As Dionysus later puts it: “Our prey now 
thrashes in the net we threw.” The net is not cast out suddenly; even in 
this first meeting the strong snare settles on Pentheus. 

Let us note here that the direct encounters between Pentheus and 
Dionysus are never even matches. There is not true dramatic conflict be- 
tween them as there is, for example, between Oedipus and Tiresias in 
Oedipus Rex. Euripides, we may hope, was no fool, and he could have 
made the dialogue more evenly balanced and theatrically interesting. 
We, as audience, are excited by it—but only because of the dramatic 
irony. We know who the pretty, blonde fellow really is; Pentheus, the 
blustering hothead, does not know and we anticipate the terrible con- 
sequences of the king’s irreverence. We may further note that although 
Dionysus is disguised as his own prophet, the other people in the play 
give this “prophet” much reverence and show him great respect. Man’s 
skin is very thin and divinity glows through. Dionysus himself continu- 
ally emphasizes that he is speaking for the god. And, of course, we in the 
audience know from the first moment of the play that the prophet is the 
god. I suggest that Euripides omitted the king versus god conflict on any 
effective theatrical level because he did not want the theme of his play 
occluded by a false conflict. While the outrages Oedipus heaps on Tiresias 
are central to the theme of that play: the king represents the individual 
fleeing from fate and the seer represents fate pursuing the individual, 
the dialogue between Pentheus and Dionysus is not central to any theme 
in The Bacchae. Pentheus is led on into sacrilege by the god; he is 
prodded and pushed toward his own disaster, as Oedipus flees toward his. 
But Pentheus himself is only the means by which Dionysus partially 
avenges himself. He is merely the catalyst for the communal sacrifice, 
entering into this larger scheme only insofar as he is a member of the 
ruling family. And, as we shall see, it is against Agave and Cadmus (and 
through them the city) that Dionysus directs his full force. Euripides 
makes Pentheus a small man, and removes him from the play when it is 
barely two-thirds over, in order to make the communal sacrifice that 
much more effective. 

After Dionysus is led away the Chorus is at once confused, frightened, 
and enraged. They cry out to their god for deliverance, sensing that what 
threatens their “prophet” endangers them. They do not have to wait 
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long. The palace is shaken, fire leaps up about Semele’s tomb, and the 
Chorus—in describing the destructive miracle—cries out again, this time 
prophetically: “He has brought the high house low!” Dionysus reappears 
and gleefully relates how Pentheus has been shamed in the barn, trussing 
up cattle. The speech is laced with sarcasm and the obvious personal 
pleasure the god has had in humiliating the king. Toward the end of the 
speech there is this crucial line: “For Pentheus I care nothing” (1. 638). 
The god is no longer interested in the man—that victory is too easy and 
unimportant. Hereafter, Dionysus will treat the king impersonally, with 
detached, sardonic interest. Just as Pentheus enters, Dionysus slyly con- 
fides to the Chorus: 


What, I wonder, will he have to say? But let him 
bluster. I shall not be touched to rage. 
(11. 640-41) 

The man can no longer goad the god, for the goading in the first place 
was by invitation only. The relationship between the two characters now 
enters its final, bizarre form. We hold back our laughter only because we 
suspect that the butt of the joke, poor Pentheus, will come to no pleasant 
end. 

After the release of Dionysus from the barn, the play’s action acceler- 
ates towards the death of Pentheus. Euripides knows that the king is no 
longer a strong character on stage—he can be acted on, but he can no 
longer effect action. Since Pentheus has no means of any direct conflict- 
contact with Dionysus, he is quickly disposed of. The lines he speaks 
show him up as the tool of Dionysus and we witness the god stripping the 
last vestiges of self-will from the king. The Messenger enters and de- 
scribes what has happened to the Maenads on the hillside: their progres- 
sion from gentle unity-with-nature love to mad orgiastic-destructive love. 
Pentheus prepares to take his troops out to disperse the women. This is 
the situation Dionysus had foreseen at the very beginning of the play: 


But if the men of Thebes attempt to force 

my Bacchae from the mountainside by threat of arms, 

I shall marshal my Maenads and take the field. 

(11. 51-53) 

But the god—improvising as the situation develops—does not follow 
through with his announced plan. He changes his mind simply because 
another idea seems better to him at this later moment. As Pentheus is 
about to leave, Dionysus stops him and offers to lead the king to the 
mountainside to observe the revels of the Maenads which were, but a few 
lines ago, “forbidden rites.” Pentheus, as interested in seeing an orgy as 
in stopping one, seizes this opportunity. He then balks temporarily when 
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Dionysus tells him he must disguise himself as a woman. But his prurient 
imagination is too fired up for him to turn back for any reason—he is 
too much wrapped in the god’s net—and he goes into the palace to don 
the female clothes he will die in. Dionysus is overjoyed. The king will 
be humiliated again—this time in public—and then he will be butchered. 
The god will have his revenge; and it will be: O, so sweet! 

I want him made the laughingstock of Thebes, 

paraded through the streets, a woman. Now 

I shall go and costume Pentheus in the clothes 

which he must wear to Hades when he dies, butchered 

by the hands of his mother. 

(11. 853-59) 


Dionysus has come so far from his originally stated motives of godhead 
and worship that what Cadmus had called “the costume of the god” is 
now, by Dionysus’ own wish, the ridiculous garb which will make Pen- 
theus a “‘laughingstock.” It is in this speech, too, that Dionysus first men- 
tions that Agave will kill her son. This is, as I have noted, a different plan 
than that outlined in the prologue. It is another indication that Pentheus 
is not going out to meet his “Fate,” but is rather fulfilling the constantly 
changing plans of Dionysus, who is working out the means of his ven- 
geance pragmatically. The murder of Pentheus is a particular kind of 
death dreamed up on the spot by Dionysus and designed specifically for 
the king. Cadmus and Tiresias have gone previously to the hillside, un- 
initiated, dressed as Bacchantes, and they have suffered no hardship or 
harm, although Cadmus openly declared to Pentheus that the god may 
very well be false but that it is expedient politics and good for the family 
to worship him. No, Pentheus goes to meet a “Fate” cut peculiarly and 
absurdly to his own pattern. 

It may be, even, that Dionysus is not yet certain when he sends Pen- 
theus out to die that his murder will serve as the catalyst for the com- 
munal sacrifice. For in line 963 Dionysus says to Pentheus: “You and you 
alone will suffer for your city.” That things do not work themselves out 
this way emphasizes the pragmatic nature of Dionysus’ vengeance. It is 
only when Agave returns to Thebes with Pentheus’ head impaled on her 
thrysus that the full horror of Dionysus’ revenge takes its mature shape. 

The great length of the scene in which Agave recognizes that the 
quarry she has killed is Pentheus (it takes nearly 135 lines) may indicate, 
as some have said, the gradual understanding of what Dionysian worship 
means. But it seems rather to be the actual form of Dionysus’ penultimate 
revenge. First, Pentheus is humiliated; next he is killed; thirdly, Agave, 
with the anguished help of Cadmus, realizes what she has done. Finally, 
Dionysus discloses the future misfortunes of the family and the city. It 
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is, however, the penultimate vengeance—Agave’s recognition of Pentheus 
—which is most graphic and horrible. First the Chorus and then Cadmus 
confront Agave. The long, agonized trail of her recognition stings to the 
roots: 


Look, look at the prize I bring. (1. 1175) 

I struck him first. 

The Maenads call me “Agave the blest.” (11. 1179-80) 
I have won the trophy of the chase. (1. 1198) 
Why do you reproach me? Is there something wrong? (1. 1263) 
What is it? What am I holding in my hands? (1. 1280) 

No! O gods, I see the greatest grief there is. (1. 1282) 
But who killed him? (1. 1286) 
Now, now I see: 

Dionysus has destroyed us all. (11. 1296-7) 


The tremendous drop from ecstatic joy to recognition and finally to bot- 
tomless grief is the full savor of Dionysus’ revenge. Both Cadmus and 
Agave realize what Dionysus has done. They do not need the epiphany. 


CADMUS 
Justly—too justly—has lord Bromius 
this god of our own blood, destroyed us all, 
every one. 

(11. 1249—51) 
AGAVE 
Dionysus has destroyed us all. 

(1. 1297) 





Cadmus sees early, Agave late—but when both have seen it, and said it, 
savoring the profound bitterness of it all, the action of the play is com- 
pleted. The realization that “Dionysus has destroyed us all, every one” is 
the essence of the play. The frenzy of the Dionysus-of-the-mind is the 
machine, Pentheus the catalyst, and Thebes the victim. 

After this recognition, Dionysus appears again, this time as god, to 
explain in detail how the final destruction of Thebes will be carried out 
and why he was moved to such terrible vengeance: 


I am Dionysus 

the son of Zeus, returned to Thebes, revealed, 
a god to man. But the men of Thebes blasphemed me. 
They slandered me; they said I came of mortal man, 
and not content with blasphemies, 

they dared to threaten my person with violence. 
These crimes this people whom I cherished well 

did from malice to their benefactor. Therefore, 

I now disclose the sufferings in store for them. 
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Like enemies they shall be driven from this city 

to other lands; there, submitting to the yoke 

of slavery, they shall wear out wretched lives, 

captives of war, enduring much indignity. 
(lacuna, ff. 1. 1329) 


Once again, it is not Dionysus’ godhead which is revealed, but his ego- 
tism. He assumes that everyone knew (or should have known) who the 
“prophet” was; for it was against the god disguised as man that the 
indignities were heaped. But Dionysus does not make this distinction 
between god and prophet now. Furthermore, if we compare this speech 
with what actually happened on stage we find that no one but Pentheus 
blasphemed the god (unless we take Cadmus’ expediency as blasphemy); 
that whatever slander was uttered, was spoken before the play began; that 
everyone in Thebes, with the exception of Pentheus, gave reverence to 
the god. Cadmus, Tiresias, the Chorus, the Attendant, the Messenger— 
from highest to lowest, urged the king to recognize and honor the god. 
As for threatening Dionysus’ person with violence, again only Pentheus 
is guilty: of attempting to harm not the god explicitly revealed, but the 
god’s “prophet.” However, Dionysus is not interested in facts, but rather 
in rationalizing what has happened. Since the city has been destroyed— 
“too justly”—he must give divine reasons for that obliteration. 

We are left, then, with one serious problem unresolved. Did Dionysus 
always mean to sacrifice the entire city, or did this idea develop only after 
the murder of Pentheus? If the first is true then line 963—“You and you 
alone will suffer for your city”—was a bald lie. If the second is true, 
Dionysus is, indeed, a capricious god who fits the consequences of his ac- 
tions into the framework of his desires. 

The text leaves us no alternative. Dionysus comes to Thebes to avenge 
himself. Pentheus is the perfect catalyst for this vengeance and the mur- 
der of the king gives Dionysus the opportunity to exercise fully his wrath 
and indignation. But we may be certain that the unrestricted scope of this 
vengeance was not apparent to Dionysus at the outset. Wanting his van- 
ity appeased, he continues to scourge the people until he is satiated. His 
means of satisfying his urge for vengeance shifts and expands recklessly 
as the play proceeds. Like a glutton at a feast, he neither knows nor cares 
what the next course will bring: he gorges himself until he is appeased. 
“So it has happened; I am satisfied; so be it”—this is the rationale of the 
god. 

The city itself becomes the sacrifice because, finally, Pentheus is too 
weak and too unpopular with his own family and people to be an ade- 
quate scapegoat. Pentheus is no savior and father to Thebes as Oedipus 
is. Pentheus qua Pentheus is no great loss to Thebes. But Pentheus, king 
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of Thebes, son of Agave, grandson of Cadmus, murdered by his own 
mother—that is enough to bring down the royal house and with it the 
city. And the city—that is a full and acceptable sacrifice. 

It is in this communal sacrifice, and the capricious manner by which 
it is accomplished, that the heart of the terror and the power of the play 
rests. In this regard, The Bacchae stands in fierce contrast to that other 
great play of sacrifice, Oedipus Rex. In Oedipus one man is sacrificed in 
harmony with inexorable Fate so that the city may be cleansed and re- 
born. The relationship between Oedipus’ unknowing sin and the plague 
sweeping the city is unmistakably clear. But in The Bacchae an entire 
city is sacrificed to assuage the offended vanity of a god and Fate, as such, 
is extraneous. As the play closes there is no hope for man or the city, no 
cleansing, no new harmony: no future. 

There are too many alternative actions open to the characters of The 
Bacchae for Fate to play a role. In particular, too many courses are open 
to Dionysus; he changes his mind too often; he is always improvising. 
With such a fickle god in control of the action, we may dismiss Fate en- 
tirely from the scheme of the play. If this is so, there is no “meaning” to 
the play. There is nothing man can “learn” from the experience of the 
play. We may be awed, terrified, destroyed; but we cannot map out any 
way of acting in the future so that the gods will not once again swoop 
down in anger and jealousy and obliterate us. A great gap opens between 
man and the universe, when the universe acts out of human emotion, as 
Dionysus does. For if we expect nothing more of heaven, we expect it to 
be impersonally rational and just. The great and overwhelming paradox 
of The Bacchae—and perhaps the reason why it fascinates us today—is 
that Dionysus, acting out of human pride, represents a cosmic scheme 
that man can never be sure of, prepare for, or satisfy. In The Bacchae we 
have a capricious god enjoying jealous vengeance, which is the absurd 
right of divinity. 
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Act I 


Scene 1. Tavern in Krahwinkel. 


NIGHTWATCHMAN, PEMPERL, SCHABENFELLNER and townspeople are sitting 
at a table, drinking. 


cHorus. Enough is enough, but too much is too much; 
The authorities do with us just what they please. 
We are sick of the government’s tyrannous clutch— 
Without its permission we can’t even sneeze. 


The worst of the lot is our bold Burgomaster, 

If anyone so much as coughs without leave, 

He views the event as a shocking disaster 

And claps him in jail without hope of reprieve. 


It’s true in Krahwinkel we’ve hardly a wrinkle 

Of what constitutional government means; 

But too much is too much—we’d explode at a touch: 
We're boiling, and ready go give ‘em all beans. 


Freedom of course is a long time a-coming 
To places like this—it is cause for lament. 
But when it arrives we'll set everything humming, 
Because we are bent 
Different voices. 
On a really liberal— 
uite multicameral— 
Wholly proportional— 
Never extortional— 
Representational— 
Most educational— 
Not oligarchical— 
Nor yet monarchial— 
Quite anti-clerical— | 
Wholly numerical— | 
Quasi-chimerical— 
Spherical— 
All. | 
Government: a constitutional government. | 

NIGHTWATCHMAN. Things must get better, and will get better. ‘The shades 
of darkness are on us now. 

PEMPERL. If there were no darkness, you nightwatchmen would be out 
of a job. 

NIGHTWATCHMAN. That's enough of your rotten jokes, Pemperl. We’re 
supposed to be the backbone of Krahwinkel sitting here, and it’s 
spiritual darkness we're talking about. 

SCHABENFELLNER. Speaking as a furrier, I don’t know what to make of 
this liberty that everyone’s talking about. Will it be good for busi- 

ness? 
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NIGHTWATCHMAN. You can’t expect liberal sentiments from a man who 
gets his stuff from Russia. 


SCHABENFELLNER. What I want to know is whether liberty means that 
the National Guard’ll have to have bearskins. If it does, it'll suit me. 
PEMPERL. Quiet, friends. I think—yes, there’s someone from the council 
coming. Herr Klaus, in fact! 
Enter KLAUS. 

KLAUS. Good evening, fellow townsmen. 

NIGHTWATCHMAN, aside to PEMPERL. Here comes the snooper. 

PEMPERL, aside to NIGHTWATCHMAN. Look at his ears wagging. 

KLAUS. I'll drink with you a little. Let’s be free and easy. 

NIGHTWATCHMAN. We shall be free soon enough, and it'll be easier than 
you think. 

KLAUS. Infamous sentiments! I speak for the council when I say that 
liberty and license are one and the same thing. 

PEMPERL. Come on, let’s sit outside, where we can talk freely. 

KLAUS. If one can talk freely outside, I shall stay inside. 

PEMPERL. Thank God for that. At least we shan’t have you hanging 
round our necks. 

To NIGHTWATCHMAN. 
Are you coming? 

NIGHTWATCHMAN. No, I'll stay a little longer. I like taking a rise out of 
him. 

ALL, except NIGHTWATCHMAN and kKLAus. We'll be back. 

Exeunt omnes. 

KLAUS. It’s strange, and regrettable, that we officials get so little sympathy 
from the common people. 

NIGHTWATCHMAN. It’s even more regrettable that you haven't picked up 
anything you can pass on to his excellency the Burgomaster. 

KLAUS. Come, come, Herr Nightwatchman. You're an official yourself, 
and that’s no way to talk. 

NIGHTWATCHMAN. I do my duty, but I’m still free to think. 

KLAus. If you do that, you’d do anything. As far as we’re concerned 
you're already done for. We know you read foreign newspapers— 
and Austrian ones too. 

NIGHTWATCHMAN. Well, what’s the harm in that? 


KLAUS. The Austrian newspapers were very well in former days, as mild 
as mother’s milk, in fact. But now—they even dare to challenge 
absolutism. 


NIGHTWATCHMAN. I suppose the Burgomaster has a fit over every article. 
KLAUus. In short, you are on our black list. 

NIGHTWATCHMAN. I’m honored. 

KLAus. The trouble is you talk— 

NIGHTWATCHMAN. Without using my head? 
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KLAUS. Certainly not. You use that too much by half. What you ought 
to think of for a change is your stomach, and what fills it. 

NIGHTWATCHMAN. Hey, hey, wait a minute. There’s bread in free coun- 
tries, too, you know. 

KLAUS. You live only from day to day, and that—in a nightwatchman— 
is unpardonable... 

NIGHTWATCHMAN, becoming angry. Now, really, Herr Klaus— 

KLAUS. Don’t say I haven’t warned you. And mark well—I speak ex 
cathedra—if you want to keep that mutinous head of yours on your 
shoulders— 


NIGHTWATCHMAN. And you mark well what I say, Herr Klaus. Liberty 
hasn’t put any nightwatchmen out of a job, but it’s sent a few thou- 
sand good-for-nothing snoopers to starvation. 

KLAUS. Starvation, is it? Then what’s all this about bread in free coun- 
tries? And now hold your tongue, you mutinous dog of a demagogue, 
with all your yap-yap-yap about liberty. You’re a rebel. 

NIGHTWATCHMAN. I’m a nightwatchman, and in an hour or so I shall be 
crying— 

Sings. 

“Twelve o’clock’s striking, good folk are abed 

And twelve blows are falling on Klaus’ thick head.” 
One—two—three—four— 

KLAUS. Help, help! Mutiny, treason, massacre! Cicilie, Cicilie! 
Approaching. 

CACILIE, distant. Coming! 

Enter CACILIE. 
Good heavens, Father, whatever’s happening? 

KLAus. An outrage! 

NIGHTWATCHMAN. Just a difference of opinion. 

KLAUS. The color of this man’s politics, Cicilie, is detestable! 


NIGHTWATCHMAN. Not so detestable as the colors you'll soon be yourself— 
black and blue. 


KLAUS. Do you hear that, child? What impudence! On no account are you 
to speak to the nightwatchman’s daughter again. 

CACILIE. But, Father— 

KLAUS. Quiet, child. Radicalism is hereditary. 

NIGHTWATCHMAN. Yes, and it’s catching too, so have a care. Well, I’d bet- 
ter be off before I have to lay about you in earnest, you old bureau- 
cratic wastepaper basket. 

Exit. 

KLAUS. Scandalous talk! 

cACILIE. Yes, Father. 

KLAUS. Every word shall be reported to the very highest authority—to wit 
—his excellency the Burgomaster. What a pity I didn’t think of tell- 
ing him that. The best thoughts always come too late. 


CACILIE. But what can his daughter do about it, Father? 
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KLAUS. Silence, changeling! 
Enter WACHS. 
Ah, Herr Wachs! So early away from the office? It’s not nearly mid- 
night yet! 
wacus. Good evening, Herr Klaus. 1 wanted to speak to you privately, if 
I may, so I rushed through my papers. 
KLAUS. Sit down, then. What about a drink? White wine, perhaps? 
wAcus. You are too kind, Herr Klaus. 


KLAus. Waiter! Two glasses of white wine. And now, what can I do for 
you, Herr Wachs? 

WwAcus. It concerns your daughter, Herr Klaus, Fraulein Cacilie. 

KLAUS. In that case, child, you must go. What concerns you is no concern 
of yours. 

CACILIE. No, Father. 

KLAus. And you may tell your mother that she is on no account in the 
future to speak to the nightwatchman if she meets him in the street. 

cACILIE. Yes, Father. Goodnight. Adieu, Herr Wachs. 
Exit. 

kLAus. And now, Herr Wachs... 

WACHS, with much trepidation. I have the honor—if I might make so 
bold—to ask the favor—the privilege—in short—to seek the happi- 
ness—if I may speak freely— 

KLAus. Which heaven forbid! 

wacus. To ask your daughter’s hand in matrimony. 


WAITER, approaching. Your drinks, mein Herr. Two marks, if you please. 
The waiter brings drinks. 


KLAUS, fumbling in pocket. Dear me—dear me—I must have lost my 
change: I-— 

wacus. Allow me. 
Pays. 

KLAUS. If you insist—but as to your other request, I’m afraid that is an- 
other matter. 

wacus. I have reason to know that your daughter is not opposed to my— 

KLAus. That is beside the point. 

wacus. But, Herr Klaus, I am in a good position and— 

KLAUS. It is out of the question. My daughter will marry no man. 

wacus. But I am not a man—I am an official. 


KLAUS. That is certainly to your credit. But my daughter is to become a 
nun: and that this very week. 





WACHS. But what—what if she has no vocation? 


KLAUus. Oh, that will come, that will come—once she is in the convent for 
which fate and I have destined her since childhood. 


wacus. Fate! And you— 
KLAuS. When Cicilie was eight years old, my wife had a bout of giddy 
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spells. So we made a vow to put the child in a convent, and from that 
moment forth my wife was perfectly steady on her feet again. So— 
wacus. And because of that, Cicilie is to be a sacrifice— 

KLAUS. Come, come, Herr Wachs. ‘There are higher destinies even than 
marrying an official. Even we bureaucrats must be broadminded and 
recognize that. 

wacus. This is dreadful news. I—I— 

KLAUS. Personally, I always take the advice of the Jesuits, and I advise 
you to do the same. 

wacus. Merciful heavens, this is too much to bear. 

KLAus. Never mind, my boy, one must be philosophical. 

Exit WACHS. 

Hey, hey! Wait a mintue! You haven’t drunk your wine... 

To himself. 

Oh, well; pity to waste it. 

Drinks. 

Hmm, while I’m here, might as well stay and keep my nose to the 
ground. One never knows what one’s going to pick up. 

Aloud. 

Waiter! 

To himself. 

One thing’s pretty certain: this is a highly disreputable inn, a veri- 
table hotbed of revolution; all the malcontents meet here. Here are 
a fine couple, for a start; newspapermen, reeking of sedition! That 
young incendiary, von Ultra, and old Pfiffspitz, who ought to know 
better. How many times have I warned him that an editor of his ex- 
perience ought to know better than to publish the truth, which only 
makes people excited. 

To the WAITER who enters. 

Ah, waiter! Bring me three pairs of sausages in the garden, and a 
schnitzel with potatoes, and some kidneys and ham. 

WAITER. Certainly, m’n Herr. 

Exit. 

KLaus. Good, good. I’m certainly getting on to everything that’s being 
cooked up here! . 
Exit. 

Enter P¥IFFSPITZ and ULTRA. 

PFIFFSPITZ. Really, Ultra, you know, I’m not certain I ought to be seen 
here. 

ULTRA. Oh, come on. 

PFIFFsPiTz. I have my position as editor to think of, you know. 

uLTRA. Nonsense, Herr Pfiffspitz. 

PFIFFSPITZ. It’s so dirty—and such low company—and—and— 

uLTRA. And they won't give you any more credit? 

PFIFFsPITz. That is a point. 

ULTRA. I'll stand you one on year-after-next’s salary. 

PFIFFSPITz. Well, I suppose the dirt’s not intolerable . . . 
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ULTRA, Splendid. 
To WAITER. 
Two beers. 

WAITER. Coming, m’n Herr. 

ULTRA. Really, dear Herr Pfiffspitz, if you want credit here, it was wrong 
to crack up that other pub so much in our last issue. In any case, why 
print all this stuff about this restaurant, and that café, and the other 
grogshop? It’s all so boring! 

PFIFFSPITZ. You know quite well the censor won't allow us to print any- 
thing else. Why, it’s exactly the same even in Vienna. Open a Vi- 
enna newspaper and what d’you find? ‘Gala opening of Mirabell”— 
“Exquisite taste displayed by Herr Pritschelberger’”—‘‘Luxurious 
new premises blessed by bishop’”—‘‘Police chief eats first pastry’”— 
and so forth. 

ULTRA. That was last year! Now they're full of politics, politics, nothing 
but politics! Magnificent stuff. Why, the merits of the Vienna press 
are now even recognized abroad. Almost cvery paper is banned. 

PFIFFSPITZ. You regard that as an honor? 

uLTRA. Indeed I do. To have an article struck out by the censor is the 
highest possible compliment. It shows that your meaning is plain 
even to the very lowest intelligence. 

PFIFFSPITZ. You can be proud of your own work this week, then. 

Sighing wearily and pulling out proofs. 
Look at those articles of yours now the censor’s finished with them. 

ULTRA. Blank sheets of paper! Excellent! I thought it might have been a 
little above their heads, but obviously— 

pFiFFsPitz. I’m glad you're pleased! And now I suppose I shall have to 
write an article about this filthy café to fill up the space. 

ULTRA. Nothing easier! ““Unpretentious, homely atmosphere’”’—“Effective 
use of cobweb motif in decorative scheme’—‘Clients undisturbed 
by officious wiping of tables’—“Ample credit for the right type of 
customer’ — 

pFIFFsPITz. Really, Ultra, you madden me! 

uLTRA, laughing. Don’t worry—things are bound to get better. 

PFIFFSPITz. Why on earth should they? 

uLTRA. I feel it in the air. The future stands veiled before us; we have 
only to tear the veil aside to see it in all its beauty. Revolution, lib- 
erty, a new Krahwinkel are at hand. We have only to grasp them. 

prirFspitz. And what, pray, will our 36 readers think of all this? 

ULTRA. They’ll get a shock. It’s nearer than they think. Already the toc- 
sins are sounding. 
A confused noise is heard approaching. 
Listen, now! Didn’t I tell you so? 
PFIFFSPITZ. This is incredible! 
Enter KLAUS, running. 
KLAUS. Rioting has broken out! 
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PFIFFSPITZ and ULTRA. What’s going on, Klaus? 

KLAUS, breathless. They have broken my staff of office. ‘They are shouting, 
“Down with the snooper.” Such goings-on. 

PFIFFSPITZ. Is it possible? 

KLAus. They broke my staff of office, I tell you. 

ULTRA. The day of revolution has dawned! 

KLAuS. They're coming, they’re coming! I must get back to the office and 
write my report in triplicate— 
More noise, nearer. 
In quintuplicate. I must open a new file for the riots. 
Hurries off. 
The din outside reaches a climax: enter PEMPERL, SCHABENFELLNER 
and townspeople. 

TOWNSPEOPLE. Where’s the snooper? Bring him out. 

PFIFFSPITZ. What’s it all about? 

TOWNSPEOPLE. He must be beaten up. Where’s that snooper? 

PFIFFSP1TZ. Watch you don’t go too far, gentlemen. 

TOWNSPEOPLE, all together. Beaten without mercy! Ducked! Thrashed! 
Tarred and feathered! 

ULTRA, shouting above the tumult. Fellow citizens! Comrades! Have you 
broken his staff of office? 

TOWNSPEOPLE. We have! 

ULTRA. —And is that enough? 

TOWNSPEOPLE. It is not! 

ULTRA. Then— 

TOWNSPEOPLE. Speech! Speech! 


ULTRA, interrupted by roars of applause. Fellow citizens! Free men! Out 
of glorious Austria, already basking in the sun of liberty, fate led me 
to Krahwinkel, where, till today, everyone stepped to the tune of 
the Old Regime— 

Cries of “Shame!” 

—and everyone thought that liberty and the rights of man were only 

found in Cloudcuckooland. 

“Shame!” 

All this is now behind us! 

“Hear, hear!” 

Krahwinkel is on the march! 

“Bravo!” 

Forwards, onwards, upwards! 

“In all directions!” 

Liberty! 
“Liberty!” 
Equality! 
“Equality!” 
Fraternity! 
“Fraternity!” 
Victory or death! 
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Tremendous enthusiasm and shouts of “Song!” 
Song—uvuLTRA and CHORUS. 
uLTRA. “Our rulers ruled with our consent— 
Or so it long appeared— 
ALL. Appeared. 
ULTRA. For silence signifies assent, 
And none dared speak a word— 
ALL. A word. 
ULTRA. The spies had ears as sharp as spears, 
And noses keen to smell— 
ALL, To smell. 
ULTRA, And justice wasn’t only blind, 
But deaf and dumb as well— 
ALL. As well. 
ULTRA. Beneath the censor’s heavy thumb 
Our wits became inept— 
ALL. Inept. 
ULTRA. Our art was numb, our poets dumb, 
And criticism slept— 
ALL. Slept, slept. 
Our life was but a waking dream, 
Which satisfied the Old Regime. 
uLTRA. When all was sunk in deep repose, 
A startling thing occurred— 
ALL, Occurred. 
ULTRA. In martial pose the French uprose, 
And gave their king the bird— 
ALL. The bird. 
ULTRA. ‘You are de trop!’—they told him so, 
‘The monarchy is sunk!’— 
ALL. Sunk, sunk. 
ULTRA. Discretion is—the rest you know— 
King Louis packed his trunk— 
ALL. Trunk, trunk. 
uLTRA. The fashion is as Paris does, 
Half Europe followed suit— 
ALL. Suit, suit. 
uLrrA. And half its kings have got the buzz, 
The rest are now en route— 
ALL. Route, route. 
‘Thus future prospects may not seem 
Too bright for the boys of the Old Regime. 
ULTRA. Oh, they were vext and sore perplext 
When Germany awoke— 
ALL. Woke, woke. 
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uLTRA. They knew that Austria followed next— 
As sure as flames from smoke— 
ALL. Smoke, smoke. 
ULTRA. In Vienna clubs, in halls and pubs, 
The cry is ‘Free or bust!’— 
ALL. Bust, bust. \ 
ULTRA. O’er every can the rights of man 
Are eagerly discussed— | 
ALL. Cust, cust. | 
ULTRA. Oh, down with swank, and down with rank— | 
Aren’t men as good as kings?— 
ALL. Kings, kings. 
ULTRA. We’ve had enough of all that stuff, 
We're ripe for better things— 
ALL. Things, things. | 
Time like an ever-rolling stream 
Must bear away—the Old Regime!” 

The song ends in roars of applause. 
ULTRA, to PFIFFSP1TZ. Did you ever see such enthusiasm? | 
PFIFFSPITZ. Never—and I shouldn’t think our 36 readers have either. 
ULTRA. ... And in Krahwinkel, of all places! 

PFIFFSPITZ, sadly. No good will come of it. 
ULTRA shouts to the crowd. Comrades! Comrades! To work! 

“Hear, hear!” 

We must make them shake in their shoes! 

“Bravo!” 

And so—what are we to do first? What's our first duty of all? Speak 

out, friends! 

Silence, then murmurs. 

A voice. To the coffee-house. 

ALL. Yes, yes. To the coffee-house. 

ULTRA, disappointed. Why on earth to the coffee-house? 

A voice. We must see that the town band is ready for a demonstration. 
ALL. Music! Music! ) 
ULTRA. Better than nothing, I suppose. Do you hear that, Pfiffspitz? We’re 

only having music and a demonstration tonight—but, mark my 

words, the streets’1l soon be running with blood! 

PFIFFSPITZ. I can only repeat what I would have said in my last leading 
article, if the censor hadn't crossed it out: it is to be hoped that wiser 
counsels will prevail. 


Curtain. | 


Scene 2. A room in the Kraéhwinkel chancellery the next morning. 


WACHS, entering in great haste. Phew! That was a near thing. Another 
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moment and that old tyrant Reaczerl would have been here before 
me. 
Quickly hangs up his coat and hat. 

REACZERL, entering. Wachs, has a Herr von Ultra called yet? 

WACHS. Beg to report, sir, no, sir. 

REACZERL. When he arrives, Wachs, he is to be shown straight into his ex- 
cellency the Burgomaster. 

wacus. Herr von Ultra? But— 

REACZERL. You are surprised? 

WACHS. Beg to report, sir, yes, sir. 

REACZERL. You have no right to be surprised without asking leave. Be that 
as it may, a great career is open to Herr Ultra. He ought of course 
in justice to be thrown out as an unruly influence. But I have re- 
minded his excellency that if he went abroad he would only make 
a living by bringing our institutions into disrepute. Therefore we in- 
tend to give him an appointment here, and stop his mouth with a 
handsome stipend. By these methods the shrewdness of the govern- 
ment has before now silenced many other demagogues. And now, to 
urgent business. You may bring me for signature any papers which 
have been here longer than six months. 

Exit. 

WACus, Beg to report, sir, yes, sir. 
Enter ULTRA. 

ULTRA. Wachs, my dear fellow! How’s bureaucracy this morning? A little 
costive as usual? 

wacus. SSSSSH! Don’t speak so loudly, my dear Ultra, I beg you. 

ULTRA. What charming surroundings you work in. And how many other 
officials are there here? 

wacus. Well, there’s the Burgomaster through that door— 

uLTra. And the Stadtsekretarius, Herr von Reaczerl, Edler von Zopf— 
whom God preserve—through the other door— 

wacus. Yes, and there are a lot in the dispatch office— 

uLTrA, And more in the registry, I suppose? 

WACHs. Yes, and then there are the bookkeepers and— 

uLrrA. And so on and so on! At least one can be certain that in Krih- 
winkel absolutely no opportunity has been missed of wasting money. 

wacus. One can’t even be certain of that. Our salaries are very small. 

uLTRA. And that’s because all those fat idle fools in there swipe the lot. 
Why, it’s an infamy which— 

wACcus. Shhh, please! And now I must show you in to the Burgomaster 

straight away. 
Knocks at door. 
Herr von Ultra! 

ULTRA, going. Thank you, Wachs. 

Distant. 
Your excellency. 
Exit. 
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wacus. Phew! He’s a dangerous man to know! Though, I must say, if he 
went on like that, he’d silence the Burgomaster himself. 
A knock at the door. 
Come in! 
Enter FRAU VON FRANKENFREI. 
Gnadige Frau! 

FRAU FRANKENFREI. Good morning, Herr Wachs. 

wacus. Dear Frau von Frankenfrei! How long it seems since these dismal 
halls were graced by such a fascinating lady—the only fascinating 
lady in Krahwinkel— 
Aside. 
Except perhaps for my Cicilie. 

FRAU FRANKENFREI. You are too kind. A poor widow like myself{— 

wacus. —A lady who, as one can see at a glance, is a stranger here—only 
cast upon these shores by chance. 

FRAU FRANKENFREI. And by what a sad chance! The death of my husband. 

waAcuHs. You must console yourself, Gnadige Frau, with the thought that 
he happened to die in Krahwinkel. And perhaps in a place where 
life has nothing to offer, death is less terrible. 

FRAU FRANKENFREI. Your are joking, Herr Wachs. I must see the Burgo- 
master about the will. 


wacus. What a shocking business! To think that your husband had noth- 
ing better to do in his last moment of life than to throw himself 
into the arms of the Jesuits and hand his will over to the superior. 


FRAU FRANKENFREI. I read the will through, though. The Jesuits’ house 
receives only one legacy; and only on condition that I don’t remarry 
will the Jesuits get the other bequest, after my death. The superior 
now refuses to send on the will to my lawyer. Luckily, the Burgo- 
master signed and witnessed it. 


wacus. Luckily? I’m not so sure. I don’t want to depress you, but if fate 
prevents either one of these two crafty gentlemen from swindling 
you out of your whole fortune, they’ll both agree to go halves. If I 
may speak frankly, Gnadige Frau, it’s well known that the Burgo- 
master is thinking of asking you to marry him. 

FRAU FRANKENFREI. Rather death than that vulgar, ignorant vandal! 


wacus. I wonder the walls of the chancellery don’t collapse at such ter- 
rible words. 
Voices raised in next room. 
Hello, his excellency and Herr von Ultra seem to be at cross pur- 
poses. 
Enter ULTRA and the BURGOMASTER. 

ULTRA, entering angrily. Enough! Not another word. 

BURGOMASTER. My dear fellow— 


ULTRA. My dear Burgomaster, what do you take me for? To propose that 
I—of all people—should become a censor! It’s too much! 


BURGOMASTER. But think of your future, Herr Ultra. As I see it, you can’t 
possibly know what a censor is! 
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uLTRA. I know too well. A censor is a man turned pencil, a pencil turned 
man; an animated blot; a blue-black cloud darkening the whole 
country; a crocodile which sits on the bank of the river of ideas, 
snapping off the heads of writers as they swim past— 

BURGOMASTER. Are you out of your mind? I never heard such talk in 
Krahwinkel before. 

ULTRA. That may well be true. Censorship is the government's confession 
that it is fit to govern not free men, but slaves. The same enlighten- 
ment which sixty years ago made despotism honored and respected 
now stamps censorship with the brand of contempt! 

BURGOMASTER. Can I believe my ears? Infamous wretch! If—if—if—it 
wasn’t so cursed expensive, I’d build such a prison for you as would 
make the Spielberg look like a card-house. 

FRAU FRANKENFREI. So, Herr Burgomaster, this is the way you reward free 
speech. 

BURGOMASTER, astonished. But, but—my dear Frau von Frankenfrei; your 
servant. Gnidige—sehr Gniadige Frau... . 

To WACHS. 
You, Wachs, why didn’t you tell me that Frau von Frankenfrei was 
here? I'll have you... 

FRAU FRANKENFREI. Herr von Ultra, you have spoken to me from your 
soul! You are the man for me! 

ULTRA. I? The man for you? 

FRAU FRANKENFREI. That’s to say—I mean— 

ULTRA. I am honored indeed. Even if I misunderstand you, I insist that 
you do not withdraw those words. 

BURGOMASTER. Frau von Frankenfrei, I beg you to step into my office. 

ULTRA. Beware, Gniadige Frau, beware! There are still some plums to be 
given away in there. The late-lamented Burgomistress is dead, and 
her place is still vacant. . . 

BURGOMASTER. How dare you? 

FRAU FRANKENFREI. You may rest easy, Herr von Ultra: I can look after 
myself. 

BURGOMASTER. Please, dear lady. 

Trying to lead her off into his office. 

FRAU FRANKENFREI. I have come to tell you for the last time that your in- 
trigues over the will— 

BURGOMASTER. Dear lady, this is hardly the place. 

Leads her off; turning at the door to WACHS. 

Draw up an exit visa for this propagandist foreigner, and see that 
he’s outside the town boundaries within two hours! 

Exit. 

ULTRA. Outside the town boundaries in two hours! That’s pretty hard! 

wacus. I’m sorry. But what’s so fascinating about Krahwinkel? 

ULTRA. Oh, nothing— 

Doubtfully. 
—nothing much, at any rate. Yet that charming widow, that Frau 
von—von— 
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WACHs. Frau von Frankenfrei? 
ULTRA. —Frankenfrei—she’s charming, isn’t she? 
WACHs. Certainly she is. 
ULTRA. “Hmmm.” 
Hums a bar of a song. 
In the life of a revolutionary there is no room for women. And yet— 
and yet there is less room for some women than for others. 


wacus. Aha, you’re weakening. 

ULTRA, with conviction. No! My mind is made up. By overthrowing the 
Burgomaster, I shall kill two birds with one stone. On the ruins of 
tyranny will blossom, for Krahwinkel, freedom; for myself, love! 

wacus. All this is very fine. But the Burgomaster has orderd me to see 
you off the premises; and you know how one’s living hangs in the 
balance here. I mean— 

ULTRA. All you’ve got to do is give me a passport. Say you’ve done it. 

wacus. But my integrity— 

ULTRA. Nonsense. Take down my particulars in your book. 

wacus. Name? 

ULTRA. Gerhard von Ultra. 

wAcus. Birthplace? 

uLTRA. The new Germany. 

WACHS. Age? 

ULTRA. Four months. 

wacus. What—? 


uLTRA. Not a day older. Liberty is four months old: I did not live till 
then. 


wacus. Height? 

ULTRA. Tall as a barricade. 
wacus. Complexion? 

uLTRA. Red, gold and black. 
wAcus. But— 

ULTRA. I know no other colors. 
wacus. Character? 


ULTRA. Against the government. There you have it all. And now I must lay 
my plans. First, information about the enemy. I must get hold of the 
Burgomaster’s guilty secrets. Tell me, whom does he confide in? 


wacus. Nobody—except Klaus. 

uLTRA. And whom does Klaus confide in? 

wacus. Nobody—except the Jesuits. 

uTRA. Aha! That’s all I want to know: I’m bound to stumble on some- 
thing I can use. 

Wacus. But how can you stay here? Everybody knows you. 

ULTRA. Disguised, of course. You must help me. 

wAcus. I? 
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ULTRA. I rely on your friendship. 
wacus. But I— 

Sound of footsteps and raised voices approaching. 

Sssssssh! The Burgomaster’s coming back. 

Enter BURGOMASTER, REACZERL, €nd ACTOR-MANAGER. 

BURGOMASTER. Ha! So he won't pay his taxes, eh, Reaczerl? 

REACZERL. That is so, your excellency. 

BURGOMASTER. I’ve had about enough of actors. He must be taught a les- 
son. Impound his luggage immediately. 

ACTOR-MANAGER, in tears. I beg your excellency to hear me. Let me give 
tonight’s show, and I will be able to pay the tax in full. But if you 
take my costumes, my props, I am ruined! 

REACZERL. May I suggest, your excellency, that he be licensed to perform 
without clothes. | understand that in Vienna— 

BURGOMASTER. A ridiculous suggestion, Reaczerl. Indecency is just as 
much a crime as poverty. Wachs! 

waAcus. Your excellency! 

BURGOMASTER. ‘Take possession of this ruffian’s trunk, and make an in- 
ventory of the contents ready for sale. 

ACTOR-MANAGER. Have you no mercy? 

BURGOMASTER. Get out! 

Exit ACTOR-MANAGER. 

Herr Ultra, the same applies to you. You have an hour and fifty min- 
utes left! 

Exit BURGOMASTER and REACZERL. 

wacus. What an odious job, selling off this poor fellow’s stuff. 

ULTRA. Don’t you see—I’m your buyer! Open it up—let’s see what’s there. 
Opening trunk. 

Why, this is splendid! 

WACHS, pulling out costumes. Uniforms by the dozen—a Russian officer— 
yes, and an English general— 

ULTRA. —and a Jesuit’s gown—this is magnificent! Take all these things 
home with you, and I'll change there. All right? 

WAcus. I suppose so— 

uLTRA. And one more thing. If you see the charming widow, tell her this: 
that I take her seriously. She said, “You're the man for me” in front 
of witnesses. My reputation has accordingly suffered; and it can only 
be restored by her making good her words! Don’t forget! 

Exit. 


Curtain. 


Scene 3. Sitting-room in the home of Klaus: evening. 


KLAUS and EMERENZIA are sitting talking. 


KLAus. Yes, my dear, it’s just as I say: this liberty business is spreading 
like the cholera epidemic seventeen years ago. 
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EMERENZIA. It can’t be! 

KLAUS. Look at the newspapers, then. 

EMERENZIA. Thank heaven, Klaus, I can’t read. 

KLAus. And mark my words, Emerenzia, it'll be the officials who'll really 
get liberty in the neck; it’s always the way. I shall be among the first 
to be sacrificed. 

EMERENZIA. Am I to be a widow in my declining years? 

kLAus. I do not speak of physical death, to which we must all come, but 
of social death, which, for those of us who—like myself—have been 
accustomed to moving only in the highest circles, is worse! I speak 
of the loss of my influence, the loss of my power, the loss of my access 
to his excellency’s ear. Everything will be turned upside down. 

EMERENZIA. Surely this madness can’t have reached Krahwinkel yet? 

KLAUS. If anyone can yet save us from its full force, it can only be the 
Jesuits. I pin all my hopes on those good men. 

Knocking at the door. Enter uttRa, dressed as a Jesuit. 

EMERENZIA. Who is it? Come in. 

ULTRA, chanting. Memento mori. Appropinquat Pater Fidelius animarum 
fidelium. 

KLAUS, surprised and delighted. Ah! A strange Jesuit father! 

ULTRA, aside, Stranger than you think. 

Aloud. 
Ars longa, vita brevis! 

EMERENZIA. We kiss your robes. 

KLAUS. I regret that I have not had the honor of your previous acquaint- 
ance. Father Severin comes sometimes: a scholar like veuteell The 
Jesuits are always welcome, in our blameless household. 

uLTRA. I am Father Fidelius. 

KLAus. Such an honor. My dear, a chair. 


ULTRA. I am here on important business for the superior. It concerns the 
salvation of the Burgomaster. 


KLAUS. No small matter! 
ULTRA, aside. And no easy one either. 
Aloud, 
So I should like a few moments, if I may, er—entre nous? 
KLAUS. Of course, of course. 
To EMERENZIA. 
Be off with you, woman. 
Exit EMERENZIA. 
ULTRA. Now as regards worldly matters, the Burgomaster keeps some 
things hidden from us. His activities— 
KLAus. That could never be. Everything he does is in agreement with the 
superior. 
ULTRA. Ad majorem Dei gloriam. Nevertheless, the superior sends me to 
you with strict instructions that you are to tell me all you know. We 
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trust the Burgomaster implicitly; and our trust will be all the greater 
when we know whether we can trust him or not. 

KLAUS. There is indeed one thing—-a most important thing—which he has 
not yet told the superior. But I must not betray his confidence. 

ULTRA. Betray? To a Jesuit? 

KLAus. Well, really I have no precedent to guide me. My loyalties are 
divided. 

ULTRA. You must in that case be true to the greater loyalty. Speak! 

KLAus. I will tell you. Last week we received a most important rescript, 
signed by many of the great powers: Lippe-Detmold, Reuss, Leich- 
tenstein, Reiss-Gleiz-Schleiz and so on. Only the signature of Russia 
was missing, which made us suspicious. 

uLTRA. And the contents? 

KLAus. It was a constitution for Krahwinkel, which the Burgomaster was 
to proclaim at once. 

ULTRA. Which he naturally omitted to do. 

KLAUS. Well—liberty is a terrible thing, you know, for all it’s in fashion 
today. 

ULTRA. Indeed, yes. 

KLAus. As the Burgomaster always says: the emperor is a wise father; the 
subject is a tiny child; and liberty is a sharp, sharp knife. . . 

ULTRA. A very correct view. You have done right in telling me what you 
have told me; you must tell no one else—not even the Burgomaster 
or my holy brothers. 


KLAUS. I shall maintain complete silence. And now, Father, may I present 
my wife and daughter—the other occupants of my unsullied nest! 
Emerenzia! Ciacilie! 

They enter. 
This is the partner of my choice! 

ULTRA. I am delighted to meet her. 

EMERENZIA. I kiss your robes. 

KLAUS. Last year I nearly lost her. 

ULTRA. Indeed? Was she on the point of death, then? 

KLAus. No, Father, she wanted to join the penitent sisters; but the abbot 
said that at her age it was no longer necessary. 

ULTRA, Certainly, when one can no longer sin it would be idle to repent. 
In the distance is heard the sound of loud discordant music. 

Quiet! Didn’t you hear something? 

KLAus. It must have been the wind. 

ULTRA. Possibly. By the way, I think you mentioned a daughter? 

KLAUS. Of course, Father. She is to become a nun this very week. Cicilie, 
come over here. You see, child, that we have a holy man with us. 

CAGILIE, very shy. I kiss your robes. 

uLTRA. I had rather you kissed my—my hand. So... . 

She does so. 
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KLAUS. What an honor! 

ULTRA. How long, my dear child, have you been intent on the contem- 
plative life? 

CACILIE. Oh, Father, I— 

KLAUS. She is not intent; but we are. 
Music ts heard again, louder than before. 

ULTRA. What’s that? 

KLAUuS. Now I hear something too. 

ULTRA, aside. Good, the fun’s beginning! 

KLAUS. It sounds like more rioting. 

EMERENZIA. Heaven preserve us all. I’ve come all over queer! 

ULTRA. I must hurry away, dear friends, to man the spiritual barricades 
against the insurgents. Benedicat vos Domine. Hic, haec, hoc. 
Exit. 

EMERENZIA. What will become of us all? I wish the holy father had stayed 
to give us comfort. 

KLAUS, as music increases. This is revolution, pure revolution. 

EMERENZIA. Heaven preserve us! 

CACILIE. Surely, Mama, it will at least preserve the officials? 

KLAUuS. Do you hear them now, singing that abominable ‘“Battle-Hymn of 
Freedom’? The dogs! 
Loud noise of breaking windows, and shouts near at hand; agitated 
knocking at the door. 

EMERENZIA, screaming. They are breaking into the house. Help! Thieves! 
Robbers! 
Frantic knocking. 


cAcILIE. That knocking’s not someone trying to break in: it’s someone 
in trouble, someone needing help! 


KLAus. The child may be right. 

cAcILIE. It might even be an official. 

KLAUS. Why does the girl keep talking about officials all the time? 

CACILIE, running to open the door. Pray heaven it’s not Herr Wachs. 

KLAUS, tO EMERENZIA. Pull yourself together, my dear. There’s someone 
coming in. 

EMERENZIA. God forbid. It'll be some rascal. 

cACILIE, returning. It’s a horrid old man in a nightgown and nightcap! 
Enter the BURGOMASTER. 

KLAus. What is the meaning of this, sir, may I ask? Fancy coming to this 
highly respectable house—and with a young girl in it too—in such 
a costume! Even a revolution is no excuse for impropriety! 


BURGOMASTER, panting for breath. Don’t be a fool, Klaus. Don’t you rec- 
ognize me? 


KLAus. Indeed I do not, and— 
BURGOMASTER. I am your Burgomaster. 
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KLAUS His excellency? 

EMERENZIAJ Is it possible? 

BURGOMASTER. In such times as these, anything is possible. 

EMERENZIA. Ohhh! Such an important visitor. And nothing prepared! 

BURGOMASTER. This is no time for ceremony. The worst has happened. 
It’s judgment-day in Krahwinkel. The bodies of dead Burgomasters 
are turning in their graves! ‘They have been demonstrating in front 
of my house. 

KLAUS. Who? The dead Burgomasters? 

BURGOMASTER. Fool! The mob! They have been singing obscene songs at 
me—they are still singing them. Hark! 

A tremendous din is heard outside. 

KLAUS. What an appalling sound! 

BURGOMASTER. The whole orchestra of hell is loose. Such harmony as there 
ever was in Krihwinkel has been annihilated! 

EMERENZIA. Heaven help us! 

BURGOMASTER. I was forced to fly through a back door. I must spend the 
night with you here, Klaus. No one will find me here. 

KLAus. Such an honor! 

EMERENZIA. If we had only known you were coming, your excellency! 
Nothing is ready. 

BURGOMASTER. | will refresh myself with a few hours slumber on your 
settee, if I may. 

KLAus. Indeed, your excellency, delighted. 

Aside to EMERENZIA. 
If only that fox terrier of yours didn’t sleep on it all day. 

EMERENZIA. I’m sure the fleas would never presume to bite his excellency. 
I shall fetch my own pillow for him. 

BURGOMASTER. Please, no. I want nothing save rest. 

EMERENZIA. Then we wish your excellency a peaceful night. If only I had 
known. 

KLAuS. Hush, dear; his excellency doesn’t wish to be troubled any more. 
Goodnight, your excellency. 

Exeunt KLAUS, EMERENZIA, and CACILIE. 

BURGOMASTER, musing to himself. Hmmmm, this infernal rioting sounds 
as though it’s slackening off at last. The excellent Rummelpuff and 
his troops must have intervened with force. Well, to bed. Now, boots 
by the bed, and a book to rest my head on—this’ll do—and coat over 
my ears—and then I shan’t hear if anything else goes wrong. 
Arranging the couch and settling down on tt. 

Ow! Something must have bitten me. 

The couch creaks violently. 

Well, can’t be helped. Aaah... 

The couch creaks again, and soon the BURGOMASTER is snoring. Soft, 
unearthly music is heard; from it emerge the strains of ‘La Marseil- 
laise,” at first softly, and then sung with ever greater emphasis; the 
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BURGOMASTER groans in his sleep, and his groans are punctuated by 
cries, crescendo, of “‘a la lanterne’’; in the background is seen the 
shadow of a man hanging from a lamp post; finally he awakes with 
a scream, and the hubbub is immediately hushed. 

My God, my God! Where am I? Klaus! KLAUS! 


KLAUS, entering. What is it, your excellency? 


BURGOMASTER. Thank heaven, only a dream; a terrible dream, though, a 
nightmare. I’m not sleeping well on this couch. 


KLAUS, aside. That I can well believe. 
BURGOMASTER. Such dreams! 
KLAuS. What about? 


BURGOMASTER. Revolution, murder! Aristocrats hung on the lamp posts! 
If such a thing should happen in Krihwinkel! The blood runs cold 
to think of it! 


KLAUS. That book doesn’t look very comfortable—let me arrange it. 
Why, your excellency, no wonder you had such terrible dreams. Your 
head has been resting on The Annals of the French Revolution. 


BURGOMASTER. To think of it! Who would have thought to find such a 
book in your house, Klaus! 


KLAus. Never mind, your excellency. Let me find you another. How about 
this? The Collected Works of Friedrich Gentz: an incorruptible re- 
actionary. 


BURGOMASTER. Reactionary, in any case, if not incorruptible. That will 
do excellently. 


KLAUS. I hope your excellency will have better dreams now. 


BURGOMASTER. I’m sure of it—or better still, no dreams at all. 


KLAus. And don’t worry about the revolution, your excellency. I know 
these Krahwinklers. All we have to do is let them exhaust their fury; 
then we’ll soon twist them round to the right way of thinking. And 
so, goodnight. 

Exit. 


BURGOMASTER. There’s something in what that fool says; and if we can’t 
do the job ourselves, there’s always foreign aid; hnmm—foreign aid. 
Settling down again on the couch. 

Think of that, you damned Krahwinklers—wait until the Cossacks 
get at you. 

The couch creaks, and soon the BURGOMASTER is snoring again. Soft 
music again. Above it is heard the Russian National Anthem (hymn- 
tune Moscow), crescendo, in sweet, natural harmonies. It is suc- 
ceeded by loud cries of “All hail, victorious Burgomaster! All hail! 
Wise father of his people! All hail!” Gradually the salutations die 
away to the soft music first heard, and then that in turn dies away. 
The BURGOMASTER is heard snoring peacefully. 


Curtain. 
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Act II 


Scene 1. Ante-room in the chancellery: next morning. 


wacus. Listen, Ultra, it’s alright for you to dress up as a Russian prince; 
you're in the soup already, and have nothing to lose. And it’s alright 
for the nightwatchman, dressed up as a serf; he’s got nothing to do 
but cringe and be beaten. But when you expect me—an official in 
the chancellery—to act as your interpreter, that’s really too much! 

ULTRA. Where’s your courage, Wachs? And remember this, too: if the 
Burgomaster thinks you can speak Russian, you’re on the road to 
promotion! 

wacus, dubiously. Hmmm, hmmm. 

With derision. 
And now, Ultra, I must beg you to get out of here. It’s madness for 
you to be seen about, and fatal for me. 

ULTRA. I'll go if you promise to interpret for me. Promise? 

wacus. Oh, alright, I suppose so. 

ULTRA. Good. You know what you have to say—now I must dress up. I 
hope I can get the uniform on. 

Exit. 
Enter SPERLING and RUMMELPUFF. 

SPERLING, entering. But, my dear Herr Stadtkommandant, it’s exactly as 
I say. Our town is enjoying the great distinction of entertaining a 
Russian prince within its walls. Too thrilling. 

RUMMELPUFF. Really, Sperling, why didn’t someone tell me sooner? An- 
other opportunity for a march-past has been missed. As it is, the 
Russians will never get a correct estimate of Krahwinkel’s military 
strength. 

SPERLING. What a shame! 

RUMMELPUFF. A shame? A disaster! The parade would have been first- 
class. I at the head of a splendid company of four grenadiers—or 
five, even, if Grenadier Pfeffernigel were able to walk; then the rifle 
battalion consisting of six riflemen. And, bringing up the rear of 
this imposing mass, the iron tread of the first and last Krahwinkel in- 
fantry regiment of no less than 19 men would have quite concealed 
the absence of any cavalry. 

wacus. Gentlemen, his excellency the Burgomaster. 

Enter the BURGOMASTER. 

BURGOMASTER. Herr Stadtkommandant Rummelpuff! And Herr Sperling! 
What a pleasure it is to find all most distinguished subjects gathered 
here together! 

RUMMELPUFF \ God bless your excellency! 

SPERLING God keep your excellency! 

BURGOMASTER. By the way, Herr Rummelpuff, I have to thank you for 
scattering the mob so expeditiously last night. 

RUMMELPUFF. Unfortunately, I was only informed of it this morning. 
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BURGOMASTER. What? 


SPERLING. The restoration of law and order was mainly due to my having 
read aloud one of my poetical works—‘‘An Occasional Ode on the 
Meeting of the Bundestag.” The first verses alone were sufficient to 
send the inflamed rabble scurrying homeward. 

BURGOMASTER. Indeed, Herr Sperling? 

SPERLING. The power of poetry is extraordinary. 

BURGOMASTER. To the point, gentlemen! We are about to welcome a 
Russian envoy. 

SPERLING. I shall not fail to honor this historic occasion with a cycle of 
sonnets. Meanwhile, I have composed a mere bagatelle, a worthless 
trifle, to be sung to his highness by a ladies’ choir this evening. It is 
an impromptu in praise of the knout. If your excellency will permit 
me. 

Pulls out a sheet of paper and sings in a very high, affected voice. 
“Oh, knout, oh knout! 

Of thee I sing! 
So loud I shout, 

The heavens ring! 


When the mobile vulgus is out and about, 
And demagogues roar and orators spout, 
A ponderous clout 

With a thick knobbly knout 

On the snout of each lout 

Who is standing about 

Will scatter the mob in inglorious rout. 


All men are equal, of that there’s no doubt— 
Except for the man with his hand on the knout. 
All men are brothers, tall, small, thin and stout; 
So give them a brotherly tap with the knout. 
All men are free—we won’t argue it out: 

The freest of all is—the man with the knout! 


And that is all I have to sing about— 
The knout!” 

BURGOMASTER. Exquisite! Sublime! Such a swing to it! 

wacus. Here they come, gentlemen: the Russian prince and—yes 
is with him! 

BURGOMASTER. Herr Sperling, I shall entrust you with the formal welcome 
to his highness. 
Aside. 
A magnificent figure of a man; the very embodiment of reaction. 
Yet—hmmm—there’s something vaguely familiar about his face— 
hmmm. Perhaps it’s the beard. 


a serf 





Enter uLtRA, disguised as a Russian prince, and NIGHTWATCHMAN 
dressed as serf. 


SPERLING, whispering. Herr Wachs! Herr Wachs! I don’t speak Russian. 
waAcuHs. Don’t worry; I can. I’ll help you out. 





e 
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ULTRA. Hailski, gospodin nitchevo reactionarski burgomastroff. 
SPERLING, whispering to wAcus. My dear, whatever shall I say? Just look 
at his beard—simply clotted with gravey; too horrid. 
Agitated whispering; then aloud. 
His south-western excellency is charmed with the compliments of 
your northern highness—er—which he—er— 
BURGOMASTER. Sperling is making a mess of everything as usual. I must 
intervene with some diplomatic words. 
To ULTRA. 
Will your serene highness take a seat? 
ULTRA. Nixi sitzi. 
BURGOMASTER. Does his highness speak German? 
ULTRA replies with an unintelligible rigmarole. 
WACHs. His highness says that he can understand German, but speak only 
Russian. 
BURGOMASTER. Might I presume to inquire his highness’ illustrious name? 
ULTRA. Prince Knoutkoff Sibiritschevsky Tyransky Absolutkoff. 
BURGOMASTER, aside. Obviously one of the highest Russian princes. 
uLTRA. An den ok sercski, Ivanoff Ksuchku. Knoutski disciplinitzkoff. 
Strikes NIGHTWATCHMAN with knout, to accompaniment of loud wails. 
BURGOMASTER. What a submissive nation! Cruel fate, that I am not a 
Russian burgomaster! 
uLTRA. Ahh—popolsky passionin despotsky rulin. 
Continues with gibberish, in which can be distinguished words “Czar, 
Krahwinkel, rescriptoff,” etc. 
wacus. His highness wishes to state that his majesty the Czar of all the 
Russias, whose attention is permanently riveted upon the affairs of 
Krihwinkel, has heard that certain revolutionary powers have signed 
a rescript— 
BURGOMASTER. A moment! That rescript has already been suppressed by 
me in a fitting manner. 
wacus. Nevertheless, his highness insists, by the Czar’s imperial command, 
that the rescript be handed over to him personally, lest it should get 
into the wrong hands. 
ULTRA. Proklamatkoff constitutionin burnsky, destructiviskipoff! 
BURGOMASTER. Your highness shall have the rescript at once. 
Exit. 
SPERLING, {O RUMMELPUFE. My dear, we are seeing history made—or rather 
unmade. 
RUMMELPUFF. Can’t understand what they’re talking about. What’s this 
about burning conscripts? 
ULTRA gibberish to wacus, ending with the word “Aristocratischeff.” 
wacus. His highness wishes to communicate to you the Czar’s wish to 
ennoble the great ones of Krahwinkel. 
To ULTRA. 
First, Herr Sperling, Edler von Spatz. 
ULTRA. Nix da: Prince Spatzikoff! 
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SPERLING. Thrilling! I shall demand for my armorial bearings a harp 
entwined with a knout! 


wacus. And Herr Stadtkommandant Rummelpuff. 

ULTRA. Nix da: Prince Rummelpuffkitscheft! 

RUMMELPUFF. I am honored. Your highness may inform his majesty the 
Czar that I shall on no account permit the garrison of Krahwinkel to 
be used for offensive purposes against Russia. 
Enter BURGOMASTER. 

BURGOMASTER. Here is the document, your highness. 

uLTRA. Thanksky. 

SPERLING, aside to BURGOMASTER. He has made us both princes! 

BURGOMASTER. Good heavens! 

SPERLING. Don’t worry; you're certain to be made at least a duke. 
A confused noise, running footsteps. Exit and reénter WACHS. 


wacus. Your excellency, 1 beg to report that a riot has broken out in 
front of the town hall. 


BURGOMASTER. Disgraceful! At such a moment! Commandant Rummel- | 
puff, scatter the rebels instantly! 


SPERLING. Don’t be too hard on them; they’re human beings, after all. 


RUMMELPUFF. Human beings? Nonsense. There are no human beings be- 
low the rank of baron. 


ULTRA. Bravo, reaktionarsky. 
Exeunt RUMMELPUFF and SPERLING. 


BURGOMASTER. Wachs, I have underestimated you in the past. I had no 
idea that a knowledge of Russian was among your accomplishments. 


wacus. Well, your excellency, neither— 


BURGOMASTER. You are hereby promoted from deputy-under-assistant- 
secretary, fourth class, to deputy-under-assistant-secretary, third class, 
temporary, acting. 


ULTRA, aside to wACHS. There, Wachs! What did I tell you-sky? 


Curtain. 


Scene 2. Square in Krahwinkel in front of the chancellery. 
Townspeople gathered, in great excitement. 
SCHABENFELLNER. It looks to me as though they’ve got the rioters by the 
hair. 


PEMPERL, Yes, they must be reaching some sort of agreement. 
Hubbub intensifies. 
Or perhaps not. 


TOWNSPEOPLE, together. Come on. 
Let’s have a look. 


Just a peep. 
Etc. 


SCHABENFELLNER. Have a care! There may be some heads broken. 
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PEMPERL. How like a furrier: afraid for his skins! Come on; this sort of 
thing doesn’t happen every day. 
Enter FRAUEN PEMPERL, SCHABENFELLNER, KLOPPEL and other towns- 
women. 
Oh, God, here’s my wife. 
ALL THE WOMEN. Stop, you men! Stop. 
FRAU PEMPERL. What on earth are you up to, Pemperl, may I ask? 
PEMPERL. I only wanted to see a bit of the revolution, my dear. 


FRAU PEMPERL. Indeed! At your age! You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self! 


FRAU SCHABENFELLNER. And that goes for you too, Schabenfellner. Be 
off home with you at once! 


SCHABENFELLNER. Really, my dear, I only wanted to have a look. 
PEMPERL. And who knows when there’ll be another revolution? 
FRAU PEMPERL. Stuff and nonsense. You're like children! 


THE MEN Come on! We must go. 

THE WOMEN } Stay where you are! 

THE MEN Get along with you! 
Come on! 


We're off to see the revolution! 
The men go off; as they go: 
FRAU PEMPERL, shouting after them. All I can say is you deserve all you're 
going to get! 
FRAU SCHABENFELLNER. What a foolhardy lot these men are. 
FRAU KLOPPEL. Praise be to God my old man’s dead; otherwise something 
terrible might have happened to him today. He might even have 


been killed. 
Bursts into loud sobs. 


FRAU PEMPERL. My husband’ll have something to praise God about when 
he gets home tonight—if he does. 


FRAU KLOPPEL. Oh heavens, they’re coming back! 
The din increases. 


FRAU SCHABENFELLNER. If my old man gets himself hurt today, I’ll knock 
his block off. 


Enter men, bleeding and groaning. 


cHorus, sung very dolefully. 
“Oh, oh, oh! 
Woe, woe, woe! 
Such harmless folk, and quite defenseless 
We've all been beaten nearly senseless. 
Bright stars before our eyes are dancing, 
And pain through every nerve is lancing. 
We're all at sea, and there’s no knowing 
Of whether we’re coming, or we’re going. 
Lackaday, 

we’re in a bad way.” 
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The men lie down wounded in front of ‘the chancellery, while the 
women attend to them. 


FRAU PEMPERL. Why, just look at those bruises! 

FRAU SCHABENFELLNER. And look at my old man’s black eye! 

FRAU PEMPERL. It’s a shame, that’s what I call it. 

FRAU SCHABENFELLNER. And they only went just to have a look. 

FRAU PEMPERL. Not doing anyone any harm. 

FRAU SCHABENFELLNER. Poor innocents. They're just like children. 

FRAU PEMPERL. Somebody’s going to pay for this. 

FRAU SCHABENFELLNER. As for that Burgomaster . . . 

NIGHTWATCHMAN. They’ve knocked every tooth out of my head. But I can 
still gnash my gums. 

ALL. Tyrants! Barbarians! Brutes! 

NIGHTWATCHMAN. God help us! The Burgomaster! 

ALL. The Burgomaster! 

NIGHTWATCHMAN. Don’t tell me he’s going to show himself to the people. 

FRAU SCHABENFELLNER. Not after what’s happened? 

FRAU PEMPERL. The wounded ought to rise up, as dumb witnesses of his 
crimes. 

PEMPERL. Witnesses be damned! We stay lying down. 
The BURGOMASTER and SPERLING appear on a balcony. 

SPERLING, sings. “Pray silence for his excellency, 

Who has a word to say to you—ahem—to ye!” 

BURGOMASTER. Dearly beloved Krahwinklers! As your guide, philosopher 
and friend, I have endeavored always to keep you in a state of calm, 
apathetic contentment. I though I had succeeded until today, when 
it seemed for a moment that all my work lay in ruins about me. 
Order, however, has been restored; you have been saved from your- 


selves, from the terrible consequences of your folly. And now, my 
dearly beloved Krahwinklers, it— 


NIGHTWATCHMAN. If he says “dearly beloved Krihwinklers” once more, I 
shall throw up. 


BURGOMASTER. —only remains for us to cement anew those bonds which, 
like those which bind a tender infant to its wise parents, formerly 
united us. It is, therefore, in loving forgiveness— 

Groans. 
—that I beg—nay, command— 


Cheers and applause are heard approaching. 


ALL. What’s happening? 
What’s this? 
Etc. 


Enter KiAus, rushing in breathless. 
KLAus. Your excellency! Your excellency! 
BURGOMASTER. Speak, you fool! 

KLAUS. Someone is coming! 
BURGOMASTER. Anyone can sce that! Who is it? 
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KLAUS. He is dressed in the flags of all the nations, and says that he is an 


envoy— 
Puff. 
—from the European— 
Puff. 
—Liberty— 
Puff. 
—F quality and Fraternity— 
Puff. 
—Commission. 
BURGOMASTER. Well, don’t just stand there! Whoever he is, arrest him 
immediately. 


KLAUS. But, your excellency, I am not certain we have jurisdiction. 

BURGOMASTER. Arrest yourself then; that at least presents no difficulties. 

KLAUS. Very good, your excellency. 

BURGOMASTER. Who’s this infernal rascal coming? Seen ’im before some- 
where. 
Enter uttrra, with a band amid tremendous jubilation. A fanfare 
from trumpets for silence. 

uLTRA. As special envoy from the European Liberty, Equality and Fra- 
ternity Commission, I formally proclaim in Krahwinkel, in accord- 
ance with the rescript signed by the governments of Lippe-Detmold, 
Reuss, Liechtenstein, Reiss-Gleiz-Schleiz and other great powers— 

BURGOMASTER. The rescript! Aaaah! 
Faints. 

ULTRA, —that from this day henceforward there shall be universal liberty 
of action, speech, press, choice and cetera; and that there shall be 
universal equality— 


SPERLING. But I have just been made a prince! 

ULTRA. —and fraternity! And I further proclaim that Krahwinkel shall 
have a council elected on universal suffrage— 

BURGOMASTER, waking up again. To advise the burgomaster in the exer- 
cise of his absolute power! 

ULTRA. To abolish the burgomaster! 
Prolonged cheers; the BURGOMASTER faints again; above the tumult 
can be heard the melancholy voice of KLAUS. 

KLAuS. Well, I suppose that means three new files: liberty, equality and 
fraternity. 


Curtain. 


Act III 


Scene 1, Frau von Frankenfret’s drawing-room. 


FRAU VON FRANKENFREI, FRAU VON SCHNABELBEISS, FRAU PEMPERL, FRAU 
SCHABENFELLNER, CACILIE, WALPURGA, ADELE, HERR VON REACZERL, SPER- 
LING, all talking. 
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FRAU FRANKENFREI. And now, Herr Reaczerl, let me give you another 
pastry. 

REACZERL. Thank you, dear lady. 

FRAU FRANKENFREI, with slight irony. So clever to remember my “at 
home” day in spite of the revolution. 

REACZERL. A revolution, Frau von Frankenfrei, is no excuse for forgetful- 
ness. I had to remind young Wachs of that this morning, when he 
hung a cup on the peg and filled my hat with coffee. He has, of 
course, forfeited the promotion for which he was obviously unripe. 

FRAU FRANKENFREI. And Herr Sperling, too. I can hardly wait to hear 
all your views on the new order of things. 

FRAU SCHNABELBEISS. Oh, politics! Nasty, disagreeable politics! 

FRAU PEMPERL. Politics I can put up with; but, oh dear, this liberty 
business! 

ADELE squeaks. I think liberty’s wonderful! 

FRAU SCHNABELBEISS. Hold your tongue, Adéle. You don’t know any- 
thing about it. 

REACZERL. As a statesman, I must condemn liberty out of hand. Every- 
body is now babbling about human rights: why, even junior offi- 
cials are beginning to express opinions. 

FRAU PEMPERL. Liberty’s ruining the men, if you ask me. 

FRAU SCHABENFELLNER, Yes, indeed. Since they all joined the National 
Guard, they’ve given up coming home altogether. And we can’t 
follow them on guard every time. 

FRAU PEMPERL. Today it’s a meeting, tomorrow a demonstration: and 
yesterday it was a fraternization party. Yet when I want to fraternize 
with my own husband, he’s always got to go out on patrol. 

WALPURGA. I think the men look very attractive with their sabres. 

ADELE. If only there were some students here! 

FRAU SCHNABELBEISS. Is that you, Adéle, again, talking about what you 
don’t understand? 

SPERLING. The glorious dawn of liberty has inspired me to some verses, 
which I feel impelled to share with the assembled company. If I 
may be permitted— 

REACZERL. Certainly not, Herr Sperling. His excellency would disap- 
prove most strongly of a poem inspired by such a topic. 

SPERLING. A poet’s lyre, Herr von Reaczerl, is strung to the wind. When 
the wind changes, the tune changes also. 

Enter ULTRA. 

ULTRA. Madam, Ultra, your servant, one who acknowledges no abso- 
lutism save your own, lays himself at your feet. 

REACZERL. Heaven preserve us all, what is this damned radical doing 
here? 

FRAU FRANKENFREL Exercising the power which you have graciously 

conferred upon me, Herr Ultra, I can only find it in myself to 

condemn you for your slowness. 
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REACZERL. How comes it, sir, that you dare to show your face here, since 
the Burgomaster banished you? 

ULTRA. The Burgomaster used to banish; he is now about to vanish—and 
lucky if he gets away with a whole skin. 

REACZERL. You'd best curb your tongue, sir. 

ULTRA. Why should I? 

REACZERL. Frau von Frankenfrei, I really cannot understand how you can 
permit this scandalous firebrand to enter your house. I noticed the 
same sort of thing earlier on, when I observed the nightwatchman’s 
daughter among those present. 

WALPURGA, in tears. I didn’t wish to intrude. 

FRAU FRANKENFREI, comforting her. There, there, don’t worry about 
what he says. 

ULTRA. Now then, Herr Reaczerl; see what you’ve done. She’s a nice girl. 
Any distinctions you make between her and the rest of the company 
won't be to their advantage. 

FRAU SCHNABELBEISS. Nonsense! My daughter Adéle here is the daughter 

of a privy councillor, a great deal better than the daughter of a 

nightwatchman. 


ULTRA. Do you mean that your husband was a privy councillor, or that 
she is the daughter of someone else? 

FRAU SCHNABELBEISS. How dare you? Give me air! 

ULTRA. Well, really, no one would have taken you for a privy councillor’s 
wife. You make too much noise for a start— 

FRAU SCHNABELBEISS. Air! Give me air! I’m suffocating. 

ULTRA. —and are too ill-bred. 

FRAU SCHNABELBEISS. I]l-bred; Ohhh! 

Faints. 

REACZERL. Mind your language, sir: really I can’t trust myself. 

ULTRA. I should think not: reactionaries are never to be trusted. 

SERVANT, entering. His excellency the Burgomaster. 

REACZERL, aside. At last! This scoundrel will get it in the neck from his 
excellency. 

Enter the BURGOMASTER. 

BURGOMASTER, 0 FRAU FRANKENFREI. I have come to inform you of my 
plans to celebrate, today and tomorrow, two festivals of unprece- 
dented splendor. The nature of one of these festivals is doubtless 
known to you already, my sweet bride! 

Chucks FRAU FRANKENFREI under chin. 

FRAU FRANKENFREI. That I am not, and never shall be 
you often enough already, Herr Burgomaster. 
BURGOMASTER. Your opposition will prove as unavailing as that of the 
people of Krahwinkel. Today is the day of vengeance; the triumph 

of the forces of reaction. 

FRAU FRANKENFREI. What do you mean? 

BURGOMASTER. This afternoon Krihwinkel is to be attacked and sub- 


as I have told 
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duced by a vast military force—I use the word “vast” advisedly. 
Commandant Rummelpuff has not been inactive. In the loyal coun- 
tryside, which is happily immune from the turbulence which afflicts 
our metropolis, he has raised a concentration of more than 20 men. 
If this army corps, in conjunction with the steadfast garrison of 
Krahwinkel itself, is not sufficient to restore order, I'll eat my deco- 
rations. And, ladies, if you do not wish to be widows by nightfall, 
you had better keep your husbands at home. 

Shrieks. 

FRAU FRANKENFREI. But how can you be so certain? 

BURGOMASTER. Madam, I am as certain of the success of my plans today as 
I am of the fact that tomorrow, at half-past eleven, I shall lead you, 
my charming widow, to the altar. 

FRAU FRANKENFREI. Your confidence in both cases is most offensive. 

BURGOMASTER. I don’t give a hoot. 

FRAU FRANKENFREI. But what gives you the right? 

BURGOMASTER. Power, madam, power which gives all rights. In pushing 
happiness away from yourself in this way, your conduct is that of 
a lunatic. Lunatics are placed under the guardianship of the law. I 
am the law, and consequently your guardian; and, as such, not the 
first to compel a refractory ward into marriage. There remains for 
you only the lamentable alternative of forfeiting the estate of your 
deceased husband unconditionally to the Jesuits. 

FRAU FRANKENFREI. If only I could produce the will! 

BURGOMASTER. Aha! The will is in the safe hands of the superior; and 
he will never hand it over, except to me! 

ULTRA, Stepping forward. Wrong, Herr Burgomaster! Wrong on both 
counts! 

BURGOMASTER. What? You here! 

ULTRA. The will is in my hands— 

Handing it to FRAU FRANKENFREI. 
—and I hereby restore it to its proper owner. 

FRAU FRANKENFREI. Is it possible? Is it a dream? Herr von Ultra, I can 
never thank— 

BURGOMASTER. Larceny! Robbery! Nay, more—sacrilege! 


ULTRA. Today the Jesuits’ house is to be dissolved, and the Jesuits dis- 
persed. In consideration of his age, I allowed the superior to slip 
through the back door before the trouble begins: I made only one 
condition, and that was—the return of the will. 


BURGOMASTER. Infamous rogue! But wait, only wait! You shall pay for 
this! My bolt is not yet shot! This afternoon will see you all in hell! 
Turns to go. To REACZERL. 

Come, there is work for you, Herr Reaczerl, and for you, Herr 
Sperling. The forces of law and order will require a marching song! 


SPERLING. Very well. 
Aside. 
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I think the wind is changing again: the weather in Austria is always 
so variable! 
Exeunt BURGOMASTER, SPERLING and REACZERL. 

FRAU FRANKENFREI. Dear Herr Ultra, I shall never know how to thank 
you for what you have done today. I— 

ULTRA. It is nothing; but for the moment we are concerned with the 
happiness of the people of Krihwinkel, and I am worried. Krahwin- 
kel is not quite Paris, or Vienna, or Berlin for that matter. Will the 
people here have the same perseverance—will they carry things 
through to final victory? 

FRAU FRANKENFREI. Not without help. 

ULTRA. That’s true. What a pity there aren’t any students here—the 
backbone of every revolution. 

ADELE. Yes, isn’t that a pity; and now that Mama’s fainted, I can say 
what I think. 

FRAU FRANKENFREI, reflectively. Students? Hmmm, hmmm. I’m not cer- 
tain I couldn’t produce some students—it might be possible. 

ULTRA, As a patriot, I would be filled with gratitude; as your admirer, 
with furious jealousy. 

FRAU FRANKENFREIL. I’ve a little task to keep your mind occupied, while I 
tell the girls my plan. 

ULTRA. What is it to be? 

FRAU FRANKENFREI. It is supremely important. By means which I must 
leave to your ingenuity, you must contrive to get the attack planned 
by the Burgomaster for this afternoon postponed until the evening. 

ULTRA. Madam, where love is, a wish is a command. It shall be done. 

FRAU FRANKENFREI. Love, did you say? 

ULTRA. Certainly, madam, what else could I say, when my heart is full? 
What a difference between the widows in the East and widows here! 
In India, the widows burn themselves: here, they set others aflame! 


Curtain. 


Scene 2. A room at an inn. 
The BURGOMASTER, REACZERL, SPERLING and RUMMELPUFF are looking at 
a map spread on the table between them. 
BURGOMASTER. Very well, gentlemen, I take it that we are decided on a 
frontal assault to be delivered with furious élan at three o’clock 
from the south? 


RUMMELPUFF. From the north, excellency. 

BURGOMASTER. But our forces are massed on the south. 

RUMMELPUFF. On the north, excellency. 

BURGOMASTER. Don’t be a fool, Rummelpuff; they’re on the south. 


REACZERL. Herr Stadtkommandant Rummelpuff is looking at the map 
upside down. 
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BURGOMASTER. Turn it round, then. Now, Rummelpuff— 
RUMMELPUFF. Aaah, that’s better. We attack from the south. 


BURGOMASTER. No, no, no. You were right before. We attack from the 
north. 


BURGOMASTER| From the south— 
RUMMELPUFF | From the north— 


REACZERL. If I may be permitted to attempt a rapprochement, may I 
suggest, your excellency, two assaults delivered from north and south 
simultaneously at three o’clock? 


BURGOMASTER. A statesman-like idea, Herr Reaczerl. 


SPERLING. But we can’t attack at three. My marching song won’t be 
finished! 


BURGOMASTER. How many verses have you completed, Herr Sperling? 

SPERLING. Fifteen so far; but— 

BURGOMASTER. If the attack is pressed home with the requisite vigor, 
fifteen verses should be more than sufficient. We don’t want the 
soldiers hanging about in the outskirts of the town waiting for the 
final chorus. 

SPERLING. But my integrity as an artist— 

RUMMELPUFF. With respect, your excellency, I also have an objection to 
raise. On a matter of tactics, the Imperial Military Manual ex- 
pressly forbids that orders for a daylight attack should be given by 
anyone below field-rank; therefore we cannot attack before night- 
fall. 

BURGOMASTER. This is impossible. I have given orders for a thanksgiving 
ceremony to be celebrated at half-past four: it can’t all be cancelled 
now, but it will look ridiculous if we haven’t anything to give 
thanks for. 

RUMMELPUFF. Nevertheless, your excellency, regulations are regulations. 

BURGOMASTER. Regulations were made to be broken. Do you think the 
Archduke Charles won his great victories by sticking to regulations? 

RUMMELPUFF. He didn’t need to, excellency; he wrote the regulations 
himself. And in any case he was defeated in the end. 

BURGOMASTER. All the more reason for breaking the regulations. 

RUMMELPUFF. Perhaps he was defeated because he broke— 

BURGOMASTER. Ohhh, damn it, we’re not discussing the Archduke Charles’ 
tactics. 

RUMMELPUFF. You brought it up— 

BURGOMASTER. I didn’t. Now what about the Duke of Wellington? He 
always broke the regulations. 

RUMMELPUFE. He didn’t. 

BURGOMASTER. He did. 

RUMMELPUFF. He had field-rank. 

BURGOMASTER. Indeed he had; and if he were here now, he would put you 

in your place. 


— a 
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A SERVANT enters with a note. 

SERVANT. Excuse me, your excellency, I have a note for you. A gentleman 
is waiting outside. 

BURGOMASTER. Can’t you see I’m busy? The note must go through the 
normal channels. Ask this impudent personage—whoever he may be 
—what he thinks I have a registry for? 

SERVANT. By your leave, your excellency, the gentleman said he couldn’t 
wait six weeks; and he had such an air of authority, your excellency, 
that I didn’t like to cross him. 

BURGOMASTER. Air of authority, hmmm? Very well, hand me the note. 
Reads. 

“En route for Vienna ... seeing my old friend, Prince Metternich... 
passing through Krihwinkel...incognito...disturbed times... 
damned rascals...any assistance...advice...law and order... 
some experience...at your service... Wellington.” Wellington! 
What, the Duke of Wellington! Don’t stand there gaping, you fool! 
Show his grace in—quick! 

Exit SERVANT. 

And now, Herr Rummelpuff, we shall see what the Duke of Well- 
ington thinks of your damned regulations. 

Enter uLtRA, disguised as the Duke of Wellington. Aside. 
Unmistakably the Duke: that nose is unique. Yet I can’t help feeling 
that the rest of the features are familiar. Odd... 

Aloud. 

Your grace, it is indeed an honor that we are privileged to have... 

ULTRA. "Hem, servant, sir. Man of few words. Any service—’hem—de- 
lighted... 

BURGOMASTER. We were debating, your grace, the best way in which to 
deploy the magnificent forces at— 

ULTRA. Don’t delude yourself, sir—scum of the earth. 

BURGOMASTER. —er—to deploy—the scum at our disposal in order to 
suppress the disorders which have disfigured the fair face of Krah- 
winkel. 

ULTRA. Quite right, sir. Radical rascals—need a good peppering. Word 
in your ear: don’t be too hasty; no daylight attacks; be well advised, 
sir, wait for night. 

BURGOMASTER. Just what I was saying, your grace. I always felt that a 
night attack would be best, but my military adviser was trying to 
press me into attacking this afternoon, weren’t you, Herr Rummel- 
puff? 

RUMMELPUFE. Indeed, your ex— 

uLTRA. Young hothead, hmm? Keep him on the leash, sir, keep him in 
check. These subalterns—rash dogs many of ’em. 

BURGOMASTER. Quite right, your grace, We shall attack at night, whatever 
he may say. 

RUMMELPUFF. But what about the thanksgiving ceremony, your ex- 
cellency? 

BURGOMASTER. Quite typical of you, Herr Rummelpuff, to mention such 
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a triviality at this—this hour of decision. However, since this trifle 
has come up, I think the best thing to do would be to have two 
thanksgiving ceremonies—one for what is about to happen, and one 
later for what has happened. 

ULTRA. Very laudable, sir—intelligent anticipation, ’>hem. 

SPERLING. Really, your grace, I can contain myself no longer. 

ULTRA. Regrettable, regrettable. 

SPERLING. To think of the honor of having met your grace, of having 
heard such words of wisdom fall from your gracious lips, so succinct, 
so pregnant with meaning. 

ULTRA. Your servant, sir. 

SPERLING. I shall be able to tell my children—my friends—of how I met 
the Duke of Wellington. 

ULTRA, Sir— 

Aside. 
and if they believe that, they'll believe anything. 





Curtain. 


Scene 3. The square in Kriéhwinkel, barricaded, at sunset. 


KLAUS and ULTRA entering from different directions. 

KLAUS, calling. Ciacilie! Cicilie! What on earth can have happened to the 
girl? 

ULTRA. Herr Klaus! What a surprise! Who'd have expected to find you 
still in town when real trouble’s brewing? 

KLAUS. Herr von Ultra: I see that you and your infamous crew have not 
been idle. Barricades up everywhere. 

ULTRA. Not bad for a morning’s work, eh, Herr Klaus? Your old town 
council would have taken at least six weeks to do the job— 

KLAus. The devil aids his own. 

ULTRA. —and even then the barricades would have collapsed at a touch. 
Of course, this isn’t Vienna, where they have such wonderful paving 
stones—six feet square and thick as a wall; ideal for the purpose! 
But we aren’t grumbling: we’ve done wonders with the material at 
hand. 

KLAUS. I haven’t come out to admire your fortifications. I am looking for 
my daughter. 

ULTRA. What, has she run away? 

KLAUS. Yes—I mean that she has left her loving parents—and at such a 
moment! Heaven help her! 

ULTRA. She will be safe: we are not at war with women. 


KLAUuS. I’m taking no chances on that. She is to go to the nunnery, as you 
know, this very afternoon. There no harm— 


ULTRA. Too late, Herr Klaus, too late! 
KLAUS. What do you mean? 
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ULTRA. The nunnery no longer exists; with the Jesuits’ house, it was 
dissolved this morning. 

KLAUS. Impossible! 

ULTRA. It’s true, as I stand here. The Jesuits and nuns have dispersed; the 
superior and the mother superior have been placed together under 
temporary arrest— 

KLAUus. Scandalous! 

ULTRA. —for their own safety, and will be released tomorrow, when the 
trouble’s over. They have found much in common, I understand. 

KLAUS. Without a doubt: a common piety, a common wisdom, a common 
chastity— 

ULTRA. They are going to get married. 

KLAuS. Married! The world is turning upside down! 

A confused noise is heard approaching, above which can be dis- 
tinguished the notes of the students’ song, ‘““Gaudeamus Igitur.” 
What’s this? 

ULTRA. Wait—I can’t see. It must be the whole town, coming to man 
the barricades and—yes! Magnificent! There are students with them. 

KLAus. Students! In Krahwinkel? There aren’t ten people who can read 
and write. 

ULTRA. All the more reason to study! 

Enter townspeople, WACHS, FRAU VON FRANKENFREL with girls 
dressed as students, ACTOR-MANAGER and PFIFFSPITZ. 

FRAU FRANKENFREI. You see, Herr von Ultra, I have been as good as my 
word. Here are your students. 

uLrrRA. You have done magnificently, my dear Frau von Frankenfrei, 
magnificently! What a handsome body of men: the vanguard of 
progress! 

KLAus. The vanguard of hell! The first student was the devil! 

FRAU FRANKENFREI. Ah, Herr Klaus, I have something surprising to tell 
you. 

KLAus. Nothing can surprise me now. 

FRAU FRANKENFREI. I think it can. One of these gallant students claims 
you as father! 

KLAUuS. Father! Me? Impossible! 

FRAU FRANKENFREI. Indeed, it is so: and the resemblance is quite ex- 
traordinary! 

KLAus. Unthinkable. I have but one daughter born in wedlock, and, for 
the rest, I have always led a life of blameless purity. 

FRAU FRANKENFREI. Then I must call the student forward. Come! 
CACILIE steps forward; there is a buzz of laughter and excitement. 

ULTRA. The very image of his father! 

KLAuS. Heaven preserve us! 

ULTRA. You should be a proud man, Herr Klaus. 

Laughter. 
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KLAUS. Who can this young wretch be? 

CACILIE. Father, don’t you know me? 

KLAUS. Indeed I do not. 
Agitated. 
How should I?...1 don’t remember... 1-—-I—er—There was that 
cobbler’s daughter at Eisenach, hmm, hmm—could this ruffian be 
her son—by me? Unthinkable! 

ALL. Aha! 

KLAus. And there was the customs officer’s widow at Erfurt: is it possible? 

ALL. Aha! 


KLAus. And there was the chambermaid at the Golden Lion! But that 
was only last year! Ohh! How am I to know? What am I to do? 

FRAU FRANKENFREI. Cicilie, take off your cap. Now, Herr Klaus. \ 

me Good heavens! It’s Cicilie! 

KLAUuS { Ciacilie! Fool that I am! 

FRAU FRANKENFREI. Yes, it is Ciicilie. All the students are girls; we made 
their clothes this morning. 

KLAUuS. Girls! Girls!) Women were made to deceive us! 

FRAU FRANKENFREI. Yes, Herr Klaus: here is Walpurga, the nightwatch- 
man’s daughter, in the blue jacket— 

WALPURGA. Papa helped me to dress. 

FRAU FRANKENFREI. And Adéle in the white trousers— 

ADELE. What would Mama say if she could see me now? 

FRAU FRANKENFREI. Your own daughter, Herr Klaus, you know already; 
and you, Cicilie, know your father better than before. 

KLAuS. The shame of it! The shame of it! To find my daughter dressed 
up as a student! 

FRAU FRANKENFREI. You have then, Herr Klaus, nothing else to reproach 
yourself with? 


KLAus. I don’t reproach myself even for that: it is my daughter, not I, 
who has brought shame on our family. 


FIRST MAN. And what about the cobbler’s daughter? 

SECOND MAN. And what about the customs officer’s widow? 

ALL. And the chambermaid at the Golden Lion! 

KLAus. Ohhh! This is the end! 

ALL. So we hope! 

KLAUS. My wife and I will shake the dust of Krihwinkel from our feet 
this very night. 

ALL. You wait till she hears! 

A voice. It'll be you she’ll be shaking the dust out of! 

WACHS, Stepping forward. A moment, Herr Klaus. 

KLAUS. You, Wachs—you, an official, have you joined the rebels too? 


wacus. Yes, Herr Klaus. But before our ways part forever, I have the 
duty of asking you again for the hand of your daughter in marriage. 
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KLAUS. Herr Wachs, as senior official to junior, I could never have per- 
mitted you to marry a graceless girl who wears trousers and sings 
revolutionary songs. And you, Cacilie— 

CACILIE. Yes, Father. 

KLAus. As father to daughter, | could never have permitted you to 
marry at all, let alone an official shameless enough to throw in his 
lot with the mob. But everything now is topsy-turvy. I have had 
too many shocks today. The bonds of authority are severed. Go your 
own way to perdition, then, both of you—and go together if you 
must. And—and— 

Reluctantly. 
—aiy blessing—such as it is—go with you! 

cAciLiE | Thank you, Father, 

wacHs { Thank you, Herr Klaus. 

ULTRA. Bravely spoken, at last, Herr Klaus. 

KLAus. ‘This has been a bitter day for me: the sooner it ends the better. 
Farewell, ungrateful Kraihwinklers: God bless and confound you all! 
Exit. 

The sound of drumtaps in the distance, slowly approaching; it is 
now dusk. 

FRAU FRANKENFREI. Hark! 

ULTRA. Drumtaps! 

FRAU FRANKENFREI. The Burgomaster and his men are on the way. 

ULTRA. We're ready for them. 

Shouting. 

Gentleman—ladies and gentlemen, I should say—to your posts! 
Students, on to the right barricade. 

Speaking. 

Is your pen poised, Herr Pfiffspitz: this should be worth reporting. 
Shouting. 

Herr Schabenfellner, you and your men to the center. 

Speaking. 

And here’s our friend the actor-manager! 

ACTOR-MANAGER. At your service; I still have my property pistol. 

ULTRA. Your costumes will be returned tonight. They’ve been invaluable. 

ACTOR-MANAGER. I have spent my enforced idleness in composing an epic 
drama which will, I flatter myself, put Herr Grillparzer entirely 
in the shade. It is to be called Liberty Comes to Kréihwinkel. 

ULTRA, shouting. Herr Pemperl, take your men up on the left. And 
now—are we ready—ready to conquer? 

ALL. Conquer or die! 


The barricades are manned: drumtaps steadily approaching; silence 
of expectation falls; ULTRA and FRAU VON FRANKENFREI picked out 
in spotlight. 

ULTRA, quietly. Frau von Frankenfrei! May I remind you, at this solemn 
moment, of your first words to me? 

FRAU FRANKENFREI. There is no need: I have not forgotten them. 
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ULTRA. I charge you, then, with hand on heart, repeat them now. 
FRAU FRANKENFREI. I repeat them: “You are the man for me.” 


uLTRA. And so, on the barricades, on the ramparts of freedom, I pledge 
my heart in return to you. 

FRAU FRANKENFREI. I shall prize it always—always. 

uLTRA. And, if God spares us, tomorrow will find you widow no more! 
Spotlight leaves ULYRA and FRAU VON FRANKENFREI, and picks up 
BURGOMASTER, RUMMELPUFF, and soldiers, entering in some disorder 
from the wings. 

BURGOMASTER. Ah, the moon’s come out at last. 
A dog howls in the distance. 

y . 

... Now I can see them, the rebellious dogs—see, there, on the 
barricades. Rummelpuff, give the order to load. 

RUMMELPUFF. Army corps! Army corps, halt! One round, load! 
Sound of bucolic argument and blows. 

BURGOMASTER. Now what's going on? 

RUMMELPUFF. Beg to report, excellency, some say they haven't rifles, 
others say they haven’t ammunition. 

BURGOMASTER. Good heavens, man, what a time to tell me this! There’s 
only one thing to be done: those who have ammunition must give 
it to those who have rifles. 


RUMMELPUEF. Beg to report, they won't: they demand the rifles. 

BURGOMASTER. Is discipline nonexistent? 

RUMMELPUFE. May I suggest a strategic withdrawal, to see what a touch 
of the cat-o’-nine-tails will do? 

BURGOMASTER. You may not. Those who have rifles must use the butt-end; 
those who have ammunition must throw it themselves. We advance 
immediately. 

RUMMELPUFF. Army corps! In line of battle, quick march! 

There is no response; rustic voices are raised in alarm. 

FIRST SOLDIER. Oo be them on the right? 

SECOND SOLDIER. Lot of old students. 

FIRST SOLDIER. Be damned if they aren’t. 

SECOND SOLDIER. I’m not going forward against they. 

THIRD SOLDIER. Not for three bloody thalers a week. 

BURGOMASTER. What’s this? Mutiny? 

FIRST SOLDIER. Why, they’re only children. 

SECOND SOLDIER. Tain’t right, killing children. 

BURGOMASTER. Do I have to remind you that your duty comes even 
before your natural feelings? 

THIRD SOLDIER. Might be alright killing children: what about children 
killing us? 

ALL. Ah! 

THIRD SOLDIER. Proper devils, they students. 
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FIRST SOLDIER. Ah, you heard what they did in Vienna. 
ALL. Ah! 
FIRST SOLDIER. Strung up a sar’nt major on a lamp post. 
SECOND SOLDIER. Stop at nothing, they wouldn't. 
ULTRA is heard shouting in the distance. 
ULTRA. See, they’re wavering! 
ALL. ’Ark at that! 
ULTRA. Right, students of Krahwinkel, let ‘em have it. Take aim... 
Shouts of terror from the troops. 
ALL, together. Take to your heels, lads! 
They’re going to fire! 
Sharp’s the word! 
BURGOMASTER, shouting. An ignominious rout! Stand firm, you cowardly 
dogs! 
ALL. Stand firm yourself. We’re off. 
Running feet. 

BURGOMASTER. Rummelpuff! At least you will not desert me. 
RUMMELPUFF. With due respect, excellency, my place is at the head of 
my troops. If they are running, I must run even faster than they. 

Exit, running. 


BURGOMASTER. Rummelpuff!! 

RUMMELPUFF, in distance. Duty calls! 

BURGOMASTER. Rummelpuff! RUMMELPUFF!! 
There is no answer, save cheers and laughter from the barricades. 
Cowards! Damned, damned cowardly swine! 

ULTRA, shouting from barricade. And so, Herr ex-Burgomaster, the re- 
action is over! What about eating your decorations? 

BURGOMASTER. Impudent hound! Can I believe my eyes—is that Frau von 
Frankenfrei beside you? 

ULTRA. It is. We are to be married tomorrow. 

BURGOMASTER. Sooner you than I. 

ULTRA. Sour grapes, Herr ex-Burgomaster. 

BURGOMASTER. To get married you will need a license. 

ULTRA. Nonsense. We have liberty here now. 
Cheers. 

BURGOMASTER. Liberty—bah! What you call liberty is mere license. 

ULTRA. Exactly: it suits us capitally! 

BURGOMASTER. Ugh! 

uLTRA. And when, Herr ex-Burgomaster, are you going to overwhelm 
us with sorrow at your own departure—in the wake of your shattered 
forces? 

BURGOMASTER. Now 

ULTRA. So soon! 

BURGOMASTER. Now: but not forever! I shall be back! 
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ALL. Never! 
BURGOMASTER. I shall be back: and sooner than you think! You knew me 
as your Burgomaster. My other name is authority. You cannot do 
without me! ( 
ALL. We can! 


BURGOMASTER. You may not recognize me when I return; I may be in a 
different guise; but return ] must—return I always shall! And so, 
rabble, auf wiedersehen: but not goodbye! 

Exit amid cheers. 


FINAL CHORUS. ‘‘Was ist das Deutschen Vaterland?” 


Final Curtain. 


TRANSLATORS’ NOTES 

Liberty Comes to Kréhwinkel was first produced in Vienna on July 1, 
1848, amidst all the excitement of the revolution which it lightheartedly 
portrays. With the author himself as Gerhard von Ultra, it ran until 
October 4th, when the imperial troops reoccupied the city. 

Johann Nestroy (1801-62) started his career as a writer of Viennese 
Possen. The Posse (literally “farce’”) was a popular musical fantasy, 
ultimately derived from the commedia dell’ arte; it reached its greatest 
heights in The Magic Flute, with Mozart’s noble music, and in the 
melancholy poetic humor of Ferdinand Raimund (1790-1836). By 1848, 
Nestroy had left this rather chaotic dramatic form far behind. Das Mddl 
aus der Vorstadt (1841), the enchanting Einen Jux will er sich machen 
(1842) and his masterpiece Kampl (1852) are all farces in the straight 
European tradition, challenging their French counterparts in wit and 
ingenuity. They still play to packed houses in Austria. 

Liberty Comes to Kraihwinkel is not perhaps Nestroy’s best play. It 
was a piéce d’occasion, and shows evidence of hasty construction. Yet it 
contains some of Nestroy’s best jokes, and the theme is unusual, gay and 
typically Austrian. The present version is very free. The original ending, 
for instance, has been thrown overboard; it could have brought the 
house down in a time of revolutionary enthusiasm, but it seemed a bit 
too naive for today. Adapted for radio, the present version was given 
three times by the B.B.C. in 1954, with music by Elizabeth Poston. 

S. & C. W. 


Books and the Theatre: 1960-61 


_If numbers mean anything, it would seem that drama and theatre books 
are becoming staple items on most publishers’ lists. In the past three years 
the number of books published in the field has trebled, and all indications 
are that this trend will continue. ‘This is particularly true of the paper- 
backs. Again, it has been a difficult task for the editors of TDR to select 
the most important books from each of the three categories listed below, 
but we would call your attention to the following books which we feel 
have a particular significance and should belong in every theatre library. 


DRAMATIC THEORY AND CRITICISM 


Playwrights on Playwriting edited by Toby Cole. Hill and Wang, 299 
pp-, $3.95 (cloth), $1.25 (paper). 

The Elements of Drama by J. L. Styan. Cambridge University Press, 
306 pp., $4.75. 

The Tragic Vision by Murray Krieger. Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
271 pp., $5.00. 


PLAYS AND PLAY COLLECTIONS 


Seven Plays by Bertolt Brecht (edited with an introduction by Eric 
Bentley). Grove Press, 587 pp., $8.50. 

Seven Plays by Michel de Ghelderode (edited by George Hauger). Hill 
and Wang Dramabooks, 304 pp., $3.75 (cloth), $1.95 (paper). 

When We Dead Awaken and Three Other Plays by Henrick Ibsen 
(translated by Michael Meyer). Doubleday Anchor Books, 376 pp., $1.45. 

Oh Dad, Poor Dad, Mama’s Hung You in the Closet and I’m Feeling So 
Sad by Arthur L. Kopit. Hill and Wang (Spotlight Dramabook), 89 pp., 
$3.00 (cloth), $1.35 (paper). 


‘THEATRE History AND THEORY 


The London Stage, 1660-1800 (Part II: 1700-1729) edited by Emmett 
L. Avery and others. Southern Illinois University Press, ‘Two Volumes; 
Vol. I: 667 pp.; Vol. II: 626 pp., $50.00 (for the set). 

Theatre: The Rediscovery of Style by Michel Saint-Denis. Theatre 
Arts Books, 110 pp., $3.00. 

Italian Comedy in the Renaissance by Marvin 'T. Herrick. University 
of Illinois Press, 238 pp., $4.50. 
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DRAMATIC THEORY AND CRITICISM 


Arnold, Matthew (Neiman, Fraser, ed.), Essays, Letters, and Reviews 
Harvard University Press, 398 pp., $9.00 
*Archer, William, Playmaking: A Manuel of Craftmanship (With an in- 
troduction by John Archer) 
Dover Books, 277 pp., $1.75 
Baldwin, T. W., The Literary Genetics of Shakespeare’s Plays, 1592-1594 
University of Illinois Press, 562 pp., $8.50 
*Baring, Maurice, Landmarks in Russian Literature 
Barnes and Noble (University Paperbacks), 212 pp., $1.25 
Barish, Jonas, Ben Jonson and the Language of Prose Comedy 
Harvard University Press, 335 pp., $5.00 
Barnes, Hazel E., The Literature of Possibility 
University of Nebraska Press, 402 pp., $5.75 
*Beerbohm, Max, A Selection From Around Theatres 
Doubleday Anchor Books (A 226), 346 pp., $1.45 
Bishop, Thomas, Pirandello and the French Theatre 
Associated College Presses, 170 pp., $4.50 
*Block, Haskell M. and Salinger, Herman (eds.), The Creative Vision 
(Modern European Writers on Their Art) 
Evergreen Original (E-224), 197 pp., $1.95 
*Bradbrook, M. C., Themes and Conventions of Elizabethan Tragedy 
Cambridge University Press, 275 pp., $1.75 
*Brooks, Cleanth (ed.), Tragic Themes in Western Literature 
Yale University Press, 178 pp., $.95 
Bullough, Geoffrey (ed.), Narrative and Dramatic Sources of Shakespeare, 
Vol. Ill. 
Columbia University Press, 512 pp., $7.50 
Butler, Sister Mary Marguerite, Hrotsvitha: The Theatricality of Her 
Plays 
Philosophical Library, 234 pp., $6.00 
Casper, Leonard, Robert Penn Warren: The Dark and the Bloody Ground 
University of Washington Press, 212 pp., $4.75 
*Cocking, J. M., Starkie, Enid, and Jarrett-Kerr, Martin, Three Studies 
in Modern French Literature 
Yale Paperbounds (Y-26), 309 pp., $1.75 
Cole, Toby (ed.), Playwrights on Playwriting 
Hill and Wang, 299 pp., $3.95 
*Cruttwell, Patrick, The Shakespearean Moment 
Modern Library Paperback, 262 pp., $.95 
Daiches, David, The Novel and the Modern World 
University of Chicago Press, 220 pp., $5.00 
Dent, Robert William, John Webster’s Borrowing 
University of California Press, 323 pp., $5.50 
Driver, Tom F., The Sense of History in Greek and Shakespearean Drama 
Columbia University Press, 231 pp., $5.00 
Dusenbury, Winifred L., The Theme of Loneliness in Modern American 
Drama 





* Paperback edition. 
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University of Florida Press, 231 pp., $6.50 
*Egri, Lajos, The Art of Dramatic Writing 
Simon and Schuster, 304 pp., $1.75 
*Fliot, T. S., The Sacred Wood 
Barnes and Noble (University Paperbacks), 171 pp., $1.25 
*Enck, John (ed.), The Comic in Theory and Practice 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 340 pp., $2.25 
*Fergusson, Francis (ed.), Aristotle’s Poetics 
Hill and Wang, 118 pp., $1.25 
*Fernandez, Ramon, Moliére: The Man Seen Through the Plays 
Hill and Wang Dramabooks (D 20), 212 pp., $1.25 
Fiedler, Leslie A., No! In Thunder 
Beacon Press, 336 pp., $5.00 
*Fowlie, Wallace, Age of Surrealism 
Midland Books (Indiana University Press), 215 pp., $1.50 
*Fowlie, Wallace, Dionysus in Paris (A Guide to Contemporary French 
Theatre) 
Meridian Books (M 92), 314 pp., $1.45 (paper), $4.00 (cloth) 
Freud, Sigmund (Strachey, James, trans.), Jokes and Their Relation to the 
Unconscious 
Norton, 258 pp., $4.50 
*Fuller, Edmund, Man in Modern Fiction 
Vintage Books (V 177), 171 pp., $.95 
*Gaer, Joseph, The Legend of the Wandering Jew 
Mentor Books, 159 pp., $.50 
*Gassner, John, The Theatre in Our Times 
Crown Publishers, Inc., 609 pp., $2.45 
Gassner, John, Theatre at the Crossroads 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 327 pp., $5.95. 
Glicksberg, Charles I., Literature and Religion 
Southern Methodist University Press, 265 pp., $4.50 
*Goddard, Harold C., The Meaning of Shakespeare (Volumes I and II) 
University of Chicago Press (Phoenix Books), Vol. I: 394 pp-, $1.95; 
Vol. Il: 300 pp., $1.95 
*Granville-Barker, H. and Harrison, G. B. (eds.), A Companion to Shake- 
speare Studies 
Doubleday Anchor Books (A 191), 390 pp., $1.45 
*Grebanier, Bernard, The Heart of Hamlet 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 490 pp., $2.25 
Guillen, Jorge, Language and Poetry 
Harvard University Press, 293 pp., $5.50 
Hailey, Arthur, Close-wp: On Writing for Television 
Doubleday & Co., 307 pp., $4.50 
Halliday, F. E., The Cult of Shakespeare 
Thomas Yoseloff, 218 pp., $5.00 
Halls, W. D., Maurice Maeterlinck: A Study of His Life and Thought 
Oxford University Press, 189 pp., $5.60 
*Hazlitt, William, Lectures on the English Comic Writers 
Doubleday Dolphin Master (C 30), 239 pp., $.95 
Hogan, Robert, The Experiments of Sean O’ Casey 
St. Martin’s Press, 215 pp., $5.00 
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*Huxley, Aldous, On Art and Artists 
Meridian Books (M 99), 320 pp., $1.45 
Jones, D. E., The Plays of T. S. Eliot 
University of Toronto Press, 242 pp., $4.50 
*Kitto, H. D. F., Form and Meaning in Drama 
Barnes and Noble (University Paperbacks), 341 pp., $1.95 
*Kerr, Walter, How Not To Write a Play 
Simon and Schuster, 244 pp., $1.45 
Knights, L. C., An Approach to Hamlet 
Stanford University Press, 91 pp., $2.75 
Knights, L. C., Some Shakespearean Themes 
Stanford University Press, 183 pp., $3.50 
Krause, David, Sean O’Casey, The Man and His Work 
Macmillan, 340 pp., $4.50 
Krieger, Murray, The Tragic Vision 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 271 pp., $5.00 
Lawrence, William W., Shakespeare’s Problem Comedies 
Frederick Ungar, 259 pp., $5.00 
*Lawson, John Howard, Theory and Technique of Playwriting 
Hill and Wang, 313 pp., $1.95 
*Leavenworth, Russell E. (ed.), Interpreting Hamlet, Materials for Analy- 
sts 
Howard Chandler, 265 pp., $1.75 
Lumley, Frederick, Trends in 20th Century Drama (Revised Edition) 
Oxford University Press, 304 pp., $7.00 
*Magarshack, David, Chekhov the Dramatist 
Hill and Wang Dramabooks (D 24), 293 pp., $1.45 
Mann, Thomas, Letters to Paul Amann, 1915-1952 
Wesleyan University Press, 190 pp., $3.75 
McFarlane, James W., Jbsen and the Temper of Norwegian Literature 
Oxford University Press, 208 pp., $3.40 
Morgenstern, Irvin, The Dimensional Structure of Time 
Philosophical Library, 174 pp., $3.75 
*Morin, Edgar (Howard, Richard, trans.), The Stars 
Evergreen Profile Book, 191 pp., $1.35 
Murry, J. Middleton (Selected and Introduced by Richard Rees), Se- 
lected Criticism: 1916-1957 
Oxford University Press, 306 pp., $7.00 
Nathan, George Jean, The Magic Mirror 
A. A. Knopf, 277 pp., $5.00 
*Norwood, Gilbert, Greek Tragedy 
Hill and Wang Dramabooks (D 21), 394 pp., $1.75 
O’Connor, Frank, Shakespeare’s Progress 
World, 191 pp., $3.50 
Ornstein, Robert, The Moral Vision of Jacobean Tragedy 
University of Wisconsin Press, 299 pp., $6.00 
*Partridge, Eric, Shakespeare’s Bawdy 
Dutton Everyman Paperback (D 55), 226 pp., $1.35 
*Payne, Robert, Hubris 
Harper Torchbooks (TB 1031), 330 pp., $2.35 
*Peacock, Ronald, The Poet in the Theatre 
Hill and Wang Dramabooks (D 23), 198 pp., $1.45 
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Randall, John Herman, Jr., Aristotle 
Columbia University Press, 309 pp., $5.00 
Raphael, D. D., The Paradox of Tragedy 
Indiana University Press, 112 pp., $3.00 
Rhodes, Anthony, D’Annunzio, The Poet as Superman 
McDowell, Obolensky, 299 pp., $4.95 
Ribner, Irving, Patterns in Shakespearian Tragedy 
Barnes and Noble, 205 pp., $4.50 
Rosen, William, Shakespeare and the Craft of Tragedy 
Harvard University Press, 231 pp., $4.75 
Rosenberg, Edgar, From Shylock to Svengali 
Stanford University Press, 388 pp., $6.50 
Rosenheim, Edward W., Jr., What Happens in Literature 
University of Chicago Press, 163 pp., $3.00 
Rowe, Kenneth, A Theater in Your Head 
Funk and Wagnalls, 438 pp., $6.95 
*Shahn, Ben, The Shape of Content 
Vintage Books, 151 pp., $1.10 
*Snell, Bruno, The Discovery of the Mind 
Harper Torchbooks, 325 pp., $1.85 
Snuggs, Henry L., Shakespeare and Five Acts 
Vantage Press, 144 pp., $3.50 
*Stuart, D. C., The Development of Dramatic Art 
Dover Books, 679 pp., $2.75. 
Styan, J. L., The Elements of Drama 
Cambridge University Press, 306 pp., $4.75 
‘Tave, Stuart M., The Amiable Humorist (A Study in the Comic Theory 
and Criticism of the 18th and Early 19th Centuries) 
University of Chicago Press, 304 pp., $5.00 
Thody, Philip, Jean-Paul Sartre: A Literary and Philosophical Study 
Macmillan, 269 pp., $4.50 
*Toumanova, Nina Andronikova, Anton Chekhov: The Voice of Twi- 
light Russia 
Columbia University Press Paperback, 238 pp., $1.50 
Valery, Paul (Paul, David, trans.), Degas, Manet, Morisot, Vol. XII, The 
Collected Works of Paul Valery 
Pantheon Books (Bollingen Series XLV. 12), 261 pp., $3.50 
*Weigand, Hermann J., The Modern Ibsen 
Dutton Everyman Paperback (D 54), 416 pp., $1.75 
Wilson, Harris (ed.), Arnold Bennett and H. G. Wells 
University of Illinois Press, 290 pp., $3.50 
*Wilson, John Dover, The Essential Shakespeare 
Cambridge University Press, 148 pp., $1.25 
Wiinsatt, W. K., Jr. (ed.), Samuel Johnson on Shakespeare 
Hill and Wang Dramabooks (D 22), 115 pp., $1.25 


PLAYS AND PLAY COLLECTIONS 


Agee, James, On Film (Vol. ID) 
McDowell, Obolensky, 488 pp., $7.50 
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Albee, Edward, The Zoo Story, The Death of Bessie Smith, The Sandbox 
Coward-McCann Contemporary Drama Series, 158 pp., $3.50 
Anderson, Robert, Silent Night, Lonely Night 
Random House Play, 78 pp., $2.95 
*Anouilh, Jean (Hill, Lucienne, trans.), Beckett 
Coward-McCann Contemporary Drama Series, 128 pp., $1.50 
*Anouilh, Jean (Hill, Lucienne, trans.), The Fighting Cock 
Coward-McCann Contemporary Drama Series, 121 pp., $1.50 
*Anouilh, Jean (Hill, Lucienne, trans.), The Waltz of the Toreadors 
Coward-McCann Contemporary Drama Series, 126 pp., $1.50 
*App, A. J., The First Stone 
Boniface Press, 19 pp., $.50 
*Arrabal (Howard, Richard, trans.), The Automobile Graveyard and The 
Two Executioners 
Evergreen Books (E-198), 94 pp., $1.75 
*Barnet, Sylvan (ed.), The Genius of the Irish Theatre 
Mentor Books, 366 pp., $.75 
Bergman, Ingmar (Malmstrom, Lars, and Kushner, David, trans.), Four 
Screenplays 
Simon and Schuster, 329 pp., $6.00 
*Beckett, Samuel, Krapp’s Last Tape and Other Dramatic Pieces 
Evergreen Original (E-226), 141 pp., $1.95 
*Bentley, Eric (ed.) The Modern Theatre, Volume 6 
Doubleday Anchor Books (A 48F), 296 pp., $.95 
Brandt, Harry, Twenty Miniature Dramas 
Vantage Press, 155 pp., $3.50 
Brecht, Bertolt (Bentley, Eric, ed.), Seven Plays 
Grove Press, 587 pp., $8.50 
Brown, Arthur (ed.), d Whole Theatre of Others 
St. Martin’s Press, 174 pp., $1.75 
*Browne, E. Martin (ed.), Three Irish Plays 
Penguin Plays, 235 pp., $.95 
*Bryson, Lyman (ed.), 3 Great Greek Plays 
Premier Books, 191 pp., $.50 
Camus, Albert (O’Brien, Justin, trans.), The Possessed 
A. A. Knopf, 182 pp., $3.50 
Casson, Lionel (ed. and trans.), Masters of Ancient Comedy 
Macmillan, 424 pp., $5.95 
Chayefsky, Paddy, The Tenth Man 
Random House, 154 pp., $2.95 
Chekhov, Anton (trans. and adapted by Szogyi, Alex), A Country Scandal 
Coward-McCann Heritage Drama Series, 127 pp., $3.00 
Claudel, Paul (Fowlie, Wallace, trans. and Introduction), Two Dramas 
(Break of Noon and The Tidings Brought to Mary) 
Henry Regnery, 295 pp., $4.50 
Downer, Alan S. (ed.), American Drama 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 261 pp., $5.95 
*Duerrenmatt, Fredrich, Traps (novel) 
Borzoi Original (A. A. Knopf), 115 pp., $1.25 
Eckener, Lotte, Oberammergau 
Newman Press, 95 pp., $3.95 
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*Ernst, Earle (ed.), Three Japanese Plays from the Traditional Theatre 
Evergreen Books (E-217), 200 pp., $1.95 
*Euripides (Sutherland, Donald, trans.), Hippolytus 
(With an essay by Hazel E. Barnes.) 
University of Nebraska Press (Bison Books), 124 pp., $1.00 
*Euripides (Hadas, Moses and McLean, John, trans.), Ten Plays 
Bantam Classics, 358 pp., $.75 
*Fitts, Dudley (ed.), Four Greek Plays 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. (Harvest Books), 310 pp., $2.25 
*Fowlie, Wallace (ed.), Four Modern French Comedies 
Capricorn Books, 256 pp., $1.35 
Fry, Christopher, 4 Phoenix Too Frequent (Illustrations by Ronald 
Searle) 
Oxford University Press, 43 pp., $2.25 
*Gassner, John (ed.), Four Great Elizabethan Plays 
Bantom Classics, 316 pp., $.50 
Gassner, John (ed.), Treasury of the Theatre: From Ibsen to Ionesco 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1275 pp., $8.75 
*Gelber, Jack, The Connection 
Evergreen Original (E-223), 96 pp., $1.75 
*Genet, Jean, The Blacks: A Clown Show 
Evergreen Books (E-208), 128 pp., $1.75 
*Ghelderode, Michel de, Seven Plays 
Hill and Wang (Mermaid Dramabook, MD 19), 304 pp., $1.95 
Gibson, William, Two Plays 
Atheneum, 301 pp., $4.50 
*Harrison, G. B. (ed.), Julius Caesar in Shakespeare, Shaw and _ the 
Ancients 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. (Harbrace Sourcebooks), 215 pp., $1.95 
*Harsh, Philip Whaley (ed.), dn Anthology of Roman Drama 
Rinehart Editions, 317 pp., $1.25 
Hellman, Lillian, Toys in the Attic 
Random House Play, 116 pp., $2.95 
*Hewes, Henry (ed.), Famous American Plays of the 1940's 
Laurel Drama Series, 447 pp., $.75 
Ibsen, Henrik (Forsyth, James, trans.), Brand 
Theatre Arts Books, 98 pp., $1.85 
*Ibsen, Henrik (Meyer, Michael, trans.), Brand 
Doubleday Anchor Books (A 215a), 157 pp., $.95 
Ibsen, Henrik (McFarlane, James W., trans. and ed.), dn Enemy of the 
People, The Wild Duck, Rosmersholm 
Oxford University Press, 464 pp., $5.75 
Ibsen, Henrik (A new English version by Brian J. Burton), The House 
of Rosmer 
Samuel French, Inc., 77 pp., $2.50 
*Ibsen, Henrik (Meyer, Michael, trans.), When We Dead Awaken and 
Three Other Plays 
Doubleday Anchor Books (A 215b), 376 pp., $1.45 
Inge, William, 4 Loss of Roses 
Random House, 127 pp., $2.95 
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*Ionesco, Eugene, Rhinoceros 
Evergreen Books, 141 pp., $1.95 
*Ionesco, Eugene (Watson, Donald, trans.), The Killer and Other Plays 
Evergreen Original (E 189), 159 pp., $1.95 
Johnston, Denis, The Old Lady Says No! and Other Plays 
Atlantic, Little, Brown, 478 pp., $7.50 
Jonson, Ben (Horsman, E. A., ed.), Bartholomew Fair 
Harvard University Press (Revel Play Series), 177 pp., $3.75 
*Kneale, Nigel, The Quatermass Experiment (TV Play) 
Penguin Books, 192 pp., $.65 
*Kneale, Nigel, Quatermass and the Pit (TV Play) 
Penguin Books, 188 pp., $.65 
*Kneale, Nigel, Quatermass II (TV Play) 
Penguin Books, 174 pp., $.65 
*Kopit, Arthur L., Oh Dad, Poor Dad, Mama’s Hung You in the Closet 
and I’m Feeling So Sad 
Hill and Wang (Spotlight Dramabook), 89 pp., $1.35 
*Kops, Bernard, The Dream of Peter Mann 
Penquin Play Series, 93 pp., $.85 
*Kozelka, Paul (ed.), 15 American One-Act Plays 
Washington Square Press, 308 pp., $.60 
Laurents, Arthur, Gypsy 
Random House, 144 pp., $2.95 
Levitt, Saul, The Andersonville Trial 
Random House, 120 pp., $2.95 
Lindsay, Howard and Crouse, Russel, The Sound of Music 
Random House, 141 pp., $2.95 
Long, William I. (ed.), Twelve Half Hours with the Winthrop Theatre 
Winthrop College, 262 pp., $2.50 
*Lope de Vega, Five Plays 
Hill and Wang, 278 pp., $1.95 
*Machiz, Herbert (ed.), Artist’s Theatre New York (Four Plays) 
Evergreen Original (E-221), 224 pp., $1.95 
*Magarshack, David (trans.), The Storm and Other Russian Plays 
Hill and Wang Dyamabooks (MD 18), 362 pp., $1.95 
Magito, Suria and Weil, Rudolf, The Snow Queen 
Theatre Arts Books, 85 pp., $1.50 
*Mayakovsky, Vladimir, The Bedbug and Selected Poetry 
Meridian Books (M 94), 317 pp., $1.55 
Menander (Vellacott, Philip, trans.), The Bad-tempered Man or the 
Misanthrope 
Oxford University Press, 50 pp., $3.00 
*Mersand, Joseph E. (ed.), Three Comedies of American Family Life 
Washington Square Press (ANTA Series), 314 pp., $.60 
*Miller, Arthur, A View From the Bridge 
Compass Books (Viking Press), 86 pp., $.95 
*Moliére, Three Plays (English versions by Miles Mallerson) 
Coward-McCann Heritage Drama Series, 269 pp., $2.45 
*Noyes, George R. (ed.), Masterpieces of the Russian Drama, Volumes I & 
II 


Dover Books, Vol. I, 456 pp.; Vol. II, 446 pp.; $2.00 per Vol. 
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O’Casey, Sean, The Drums of Father Ned 
St. Martin’s Press, 109 pp., $2.95 
*Osborne, John, The Entertainer 
Bantam Books, 110 pp., $.35 
*Pinter, Harold, The Caretaker 
Encore Publishing Co., Ltd., 61 pp., $.70 
*Pirandello, Luigi (Rietty, Robert, trans.), Three Plays 
Penguin Play Series, 219 pp., $.95 
Pound, Ezra and Fenollosa, Ernest, The Classic Noh Theatre of Japan 
New Directions Paperbook (79), 163 pp., $1.25 
*Racine, Jean (Muir, Kenneth, trans.), Five Plays 
Hill and Wang Dramabooks (MD 17), 288 pp., $1.95 
*Redman, Alvin (ed.), The Wit and Humor of Oscar Wilde 
Dover Publications, 260 pp., $1.00 
*Richardson, Jack, The Prodigal 
Dutton Paperbacks, 114 pp., $1.35 
Rutenborn, Guenter, The Sign of Jonah 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 9] pp., $2.50 
Sartre, Jean-Paul, The Devil and the Good Lord and Two Other Plays 
A. A. Knopf, 438 pp., $5.00 
Schary, Dore, The Highest Tree 
Random House, 130 pp., $2.95 
*Shakespeare, William, Henry IV, Part I 
Washington Square Press, 115 pp., $.45 
Shakespeare, William, King Henry IV, Part I (Arden Shakespeare, edited 
by A. R. Humphreys) 
Harvard University Press, 202 pp., $4.25 
Shakespeare, William, The Poems (Arden Shakespeare, edited by F. T. 
Prince) 
Harvard University Press, 201 pp., $4.25 
*Shakespeare, William (Wright, Louis B., ed.), Twelfth Night 
Washington Square Press, 100 pp., $.45 
*Shaw, George Bernard, Four Plays 
Signet Classics, 447 pp., $.50 
*Shaw, George Bernard, The Millionaires 
Penguin Books, 128 pp., $.50 
*Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, Dramatic Works of Sheridan 
Doubleday Dolphin Master (C 47), 276 pp., $.95 
*Strindberg, August (Sprigge, Elizabeth, trans.), Five Plays of Strindberg 
Doubleday Anchor Books (A 219), 351 pp., $1.45 
*Strindberg, August (Rawson, Graham, trans.), The Road to Damascus 
Evergreen Original (E-227), 286 pp., $1.95 
*Synge, John M., The Complete Plays 
Vintage Books (V 178), 268 pp., $1.25 
Valery, Paul (Paul, David and Fitzgerald, Robert, trans.), Plays, Volume 
III, ‘he Collected Works of Paul Valery 
Pantheon Books (Bollingen Series XLV. 3), 376 pp., $4.50 
*Van Doren, Mark, The Last Days of Lincoln 
Hill and Wang (Spotlight Dramabook), 152 pp., $1.75 
Vidal, Gore, The Best Man 
Little, Brown & Co., 168 pp., $3.50 
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*Wagner, Richard (Robb, Stewart, trans.), The Ring of the Nibelung 
Dutton Everyman Paperback (D 51), 340 pp., $1.95 
Warren, Robert Penn, All The King’s Men 
Random House, 102 pp., $2.95 
Weidman, Jerome and Abbott, George, Fiorello! 
Random House, 147 pp., $2.95 
Webster, John (Brown, John Russell, ed.), The White Devil 
Harvard University Press (The Revel Plays), 205 pp., $4.25 
*Wesker, Arnold, Roots 
Penguin Plays, 78 pp., $.85 
Wesker, Arnold, The Wesker Trilogy 
Random House, 225 pp., $4.50 | 
*Wilde, Oscar, Lady Windermere’s Fan | 
Barron’s Educational Series, 160 pp., $.65 
*Wilder, Thornton, Heaven’s My Destination 
Doubleday Anchor Book (A 205), 186 pp., $.95 
*Williams, Tennessee, The Fugitive Kind 
Signet Books, 144 pp., $.35 
*Williams, Tennessee, Suddenly Last Summer 
Signet Books, 93 pp., $.35 
Williams, Tennessee, Period of Adjustment 
New Directions, 120 pp., $3.25 


THEATRE History AND THEORY 


*Ade, George, Fables in Slang and More Fables in Slang 
Dover Books, 190 pp., $1.00 
Appia, Adolphe, The Work of Living Art 
University of Miami Press, 131 pp., $6.50 
Appleton, William W., Charles Macklin: An Actor’s Life 
Harvard University Press, 280 pp., $5.00 
Avery, Emmett L. (ed.), The London Stage, 1660-1800 (Part II: 1700- 
1729), Two volumes 
Southern Illinois University Press, Vol. I: 667 pp.; Vol. II: 626 pp., 
$50.00 (for the set) 
Behrman, S. N., Portrait of Max 
Random House, 317 pp., $6.00 
Bel Geddes, Miracle in the Evening 
Doubleday, 352 pp., $4.95 
Blum, Daniel (ed.), A Pictorial History of the American Theatre: 100 
Years 1860-1960 
Chilton, 384 pp., $11.50 
Campbell, Lily B., Scences and Machines of the English Stage During 
the Renaissance 
Barnes and Noble, 302 pp., $7.50 
Corathiel, E., Oberammergau and Its Passion Play 
Newman Press, 147 pp., $3.00 
Draper, Ruth, The Art of Ruth Draper (With a Memoir by M. D. Zabel) 
Doubleday, 373 pp., $4.95 
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*Ghéon, Henri, The Art of the Theatre 
Hill and Wang, 100 pp., $1.25 
*Gilder, Rosamond, Enter the Actress 
Theatre Arts Books, 312 pp., $1.95 
*Gilder, Rosamond (ed.), Theatre Arts Anthology 
Theatre Arts Books, 687 pp., $2.20 
Guthrie, Tyrone, A Life in the Theatre 
McGraw-Hill, 357 pp., $5.95 
*Hart, Moss, Act One 
Signet Books, 383 pp., $.75 
Helburn, Theresa, A Wayward Quest 
Little, Brown, 344 pp., $5.00 
Herrick, Marvin T., Italian Comedy in the Renaissance 
University of Illinois Press, 238 pp., $4.50 
*Hobgood, Burnet (ed.), Directory of American College Theatre 
American Educational Theatre Association, 64 pp., $3.00 
*Hobson, Harold (ed.), International Theatre Annual, No. 4 
Grove Press, 288 pp., $2.45 (paper), $4.75 (cloth) 
Hotson, Leslie, Shakespeare’s Wooden O 
Macmillan, 335 pp., $6.50 
*Hunningher, Benjamin, The Origin of the Theaire 
Hill and Wang, 114 pp., $1.35 
*Kagen, Sergius, On Studying Singing 
Dover Books, 119 pp., $1.25 
Kracauer, Siegfried, Theory of Film 
Oxford University Press, 364 pp., $10.00 
Lane, Yoti, The Psychology of the Actor 
John Day, 224 pp., $3.75 
Langer, Lawrence, The Play’s the Thing 
G. P. Putnam, 258 pp., $4.00 
*Nagler, A. M., A Source Book in Theatrical History 
Dover Books, 611 pp., $2.75 
Nethercot, Arthur H., The First Five Lives of Annie Besant 
University of Chicago Press, 419 pp., $7.50 
*Newman, Ernest, Great Operas, Volumes I and II 
Alfred Knopf (Vintage Books K65A and K65B), Vol. I, 440 pp., $1.45; 
Vol. II, 437 pp., $1.45 
*Newman, Ernest, Wagner as Man and Artist 
Vintage Books, 440 pp., $1.65 
Nicoll, Allardyce (ed.), Shakespeare Survey 13 
Cambridge University Press, 182 pp., $5.50 
*Norman, Charles, The Muses’ Darling, Christopher Marlowe 
Macmillan Paperbacks, 272 pp., $1.85 
Moody, Richard, Edwin Forrest 
Alfred A. Knopf, 427 pp., $6.95 
Moore, Sonia, The Stanislavski Method 
Viking, 78 pp., $2.95 
*O’Casey, Sean, Drums Under the Window 
Macmillan Paperbacks, 431 pp., $1.65 
*O’Casey, Sean, I Knock at the Door 
Macmillan Paperbacks, 294 pp., $1.45 
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*O’Casey, Sean, Inishfallen, Fare Thee Well 
Macmillan Paperbacks, 396 pp., $1.65 | 
*O’Casey, Sean, Pictures in the Hallway 
Macmillan Paperbacks, 373 pp., $1.65 | 
*Purdom, C. B. (ed.), Bernard Shaw’s Letters to Granville Barker 


Theatre Arts Books, 206 pp., $1.55 
Rosenfeld, Sybil, The Theatre of the London Fairs in the Eighteenth 
Century 


Cambridge University Press, 194 pp., $5.50 
Rousseau, Jean-Jacques (Bloom, Allan, trans.), Politics and the Arts 
(Letter to M. d’Alembert on the Theatre) } 
Free Press, 153 pp., $4.00 
Saint-Denis, Michel, Theatre: The Rediscovery of Style 
Theatre Arts Books, 110 pp., $3.00 
Scott, A. C., Mei Lan-Fang 
Oxford University Press, 139 pp., $4.95 
Stein, Jack, Richard Wagner and the Synthesis of the Arts 
Wayne State University Press, 229 pp., $5.00 
Stephens, Frances, Theatre World Annual: London, No. 11 . 
Macmillan, 176 pp., $5.50 
Tarkington, Booth (Downer, Alan, ed.), On Plays, Playwrights, and Play- 
goers (Letters on the theatre) 
Princeton University Press, 100 pp., $3.00 
*Thorndike, Ashley, Shakespeare’s Theater 
Macmillan Paperbacks, 472 pp., $2.45 
Tompkins, Peter (ed.), To a Young Actress: The Letiers of Bernard Shaw 
to Molly Tompkins 
Clarkson N. Potter, 192 pp., $8.50 
Tyler, Parker, The Three Faces of the Film 
Thomas Yoseloff, 150 pp., $6.95 
Wiley, W. L., The Early Public Theatre in France 
Harvard University Press, 326 pp., $6.75 
*Welker, David (ed.), The Educational Theatre Journal, A Ten Year 
Index: 1949-1958 
American Educational Theatre Association, 84 pp., $2.00 











The Contributors 


ARTHUR MILLER’s most recent work is the film script for The Misfits which 
was published earlier this year. His article was originally given as a speech 
at the University of Colorado and was first published in The Colorado 
Quarterly (Autumn, 1956). 


Rosert W. Corrican is the editor of ‘TDR. His translations of Chekhov's 
full length plays will be published this summer by Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston. 


SEAN O’CaAsey’s most recently published play is The Drums of Father Ned. 
Kathleen Listens In is one of the first plays O’Casey ever wrote and it 
was believed to have been lost in the Abbey fire. It is published here for 
the first time. 


Robert HETHMON teaches theatre at the University of Wisconsin. 


FREDERIK SCHYBERG, the late Danish drama critic, first wrote The Art of 
Acting as a series of three lectures which he delivered at the University of 
Lund in Sweden in March of 1947. They were published in Sweden in 
1949. Dr. Schyberg was working on a more extensive study of acting when 
he died in 1954. TDR will publish the lectures in three installments. 


Harry Car ison teaches theatre at Valparaiso University and has trans- 
lated a number of modern Swedish plays. He is playing an important role 
in TDR’s forthcoming issue on the modern theatre in Sweden. 


JouNn Russet Brown is the author of Shakespeare and His Comedies and 
editor of the Arden Merchant of Venice and the Revels The White Devil. 
Mr. Brown is Lecturer in English at the University of Birmingham. 


MeEtvin W. Askew teaches in the English department of Kansas State 
University. 


ALBERT SONNENFELD teaches in the department of Romance Languages 
and Literatures at Princeton, 


RICHARD SCHECHNER is a graduate student in theatre at Tulane. 


JouANN NestRoy (1801-1862) was a popular nineteenth-century Viennese 
playwright. He is probably best known in this country for his Einen Jux 
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will es sich machen (1842) which is the source of Thornton Wilder’s The 
Matchmaker. Liberty Comes to Kréhwinkel is published here in English 
for the first time. 


Coun and Sysit WELCH live in London. Their translations of continental 
plays are regularly produced on the Third Programme of the B.B.C. 
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